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INTERMODAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:39  a.m.  in  room 
2167,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Robert  Borski  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Borski.  The  subcommittee  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

The  subcommittee  today  will  examine  how  the  Department  of 
Transportation  makes  its  very  crucial  and  very  important  decisions 
on  safety  enforcement.  This  issue  touches  the  life  of  everyone  in 
our  Nation — everyone  who  uses  the  roads,  the  rails,  the  skies,  or 
the  waterways.  There  is  no  issue  that  is  of  more  importance  to 
every  one  of  us  than  making  sure  that  our  entire  transportation 
system  is  safe.  With  lives  at  risk,  there  is  no  room  for  mistakes. 

Our  concern  today  is  to  find  out  how  the  decisions  are  made — 
the  determinations  of  what  resources  to  allocate  to  safety  enforce- 
ment in  different  modes,  the  financing,  the  personnel,  and  the  pri- 
orities. 

We  also  want  to  hear  about  the  coordination  between  the  modes 
to  ensure  the  overall  safety  of  the  transportation  system.  How  do 
the  different  modal  administrators  communicate  and  coordinate  to 
prevent  the  kind  of  gaps  that  must  occur  regularly? 

Varying  and  sometimes  conflicting  regulations  are  also  a  major 
concern  for  us.  How  are  the  decisions  made  that  result  in  different 
standards  in  the  same  areas  applying  to  different  modes?  Is  there 
an  overall  strategy  to  make  sure  that  the  different  modal  adminis- 
trations work  together  and  provide  an  equal  level  of  safety  in  all 
modes? 

Finally,  there  are  questions  about  the  data  that  are  collected. 
Does  the  Department  of  Transportation  have  all  the  information  it 
needs  to  make  these  vital  decisions?  Has  the  new  Bureau  of  Trans- 
portation Statistics  that  was  created  by  ISTEA  developed  the  prop- 
er method  to  collect  data  that  will  allow  comparisons  to  be  made 
about  the  safety  of  one  mode  compared  to  another? 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  died  in  transportation-related 
accidents  in  the  last  year  alone.  Thousands  upon  thousands  more 
were  injured.  The  question  is,  are  we  doing  all  we  can  to  prevent 
those  accidents  and  to  prevent  those  deaths  and  injuries? 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  welcome  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Federico  Pena  to  our  hearing.  During  his  first  year  in  office,  he  has 
demonstrated  his  tremendous  concern  about  safety  issues  and  has 

(1) 


become  the  Nation's  leading  safety  advocate.  Secretary  Peiia  has 
clearly  pointed  the  Department  of  Transportation  in  the  direction 
of  making  safety  enforcement  the  top  priority,  and  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  it.  ,     ,        ,  .       T.,      1-       ^u 

I  now  want  to  recognize  the  distinguished  ranking  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Inhofe. 
Mr.  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  also  want  to  welcome  our  Secretary  of  Transportation.  He  and 
I  know  what  a  re^  tough  job  is,  because  when  he  was  mayor  of 
Denver,  I  was  mayor  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  we  served  together 
on  several  boards,  and  a  lot  of  people  don't  appreciate  the  difficulty 
in  being  the  mayor  of  a  major  city  as  we  do.  We're  going  to  enjoy 
working  with  you. 

As  a  pilot  and  a  frequent  user  of  our  national  airspace  system, 
I  can  testify  that  the  safety  level  of  our  airspace  in  the  United 
States  is  far  superior  to  any  place  in  the  world.  Two  years  ago,  I 
had  the  occasion  to  fly  a  small  airplane  around  the  world  replicat- 
ing the  flight  of  Wiley  Post,  and  I  can  remember  as  we  crossed  over 
into  Western  Europe  and  then  across  to  Eastern  Europe  and  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  several  times  with  bad  weather,  zero-zero  weath- 
er, finding  that  there  were  no  communications,  and  this  is  some- 
thing that  I  didn't  realize  there  was  a  situation  like  this,  and  it's 
quite  frightening.  I'm  used  to  flying  in  zero-zero  weather,  but  we 
always  have  good  communications,  and  I  think  we're  spoiled  in  this 
country,  because  that's  become  a  norm  as  opposed  to  an  exception. 
Accordingly,  I  seriously  question  the  superior  level  of  reliability 
that  we  all  depend  on  and  expect  to  be  maintained  in  an  air  traffic 
control  system  that  is  independent  of  the  FAA.  I  hope  the  Sec- 
retary will  address  this  in  his  comments. 

On  a  related  note,  I  want  to  raise  a  safety  issue  regarding  drug 
interdiction  activities  in  South  Florida.  It's  been  alleged  that  law 
enforcement  officials  involved  in  undercover  operations  have  know- 
ingly permitted  illegal  alterations  to  aircraft,  such  as  the  switching 
of  data  plates  and  installation  of  non-standard  parts  and  equip- 
ment, without  making  the  required  notations  in  the  aircraft's  main- 
tenance log.  Furthermore,  these  altered  aircraft  may  have  been  re- 
introduced into  the  general  aviation  population  once  the  under- 
cover operations  were  completed. 

If  true,  the  consequences  are  serious.  Just  as  pilots  rely  on  the 
air  traffic  control  system  for  accurate  navigation,  they  rely  on 
maintenance  logs  and  data  plates  to  judge  the  condition  and  air- 
worthiness of  aircraft. 

I'm  particularly  sensitive  to  this  in  that  some  of  the  purchasers 
were  from  my  hometown  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  only  to  find  that  they 
were  flying  aircraft  with  run-out  engines,  and  they  were  rep- 
resented to  be  new  engines.  So  it's  a  very  serious  thing. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Chairman  for  his  cooperation  on  this  issue 
and  his  willingness  to  devote  subcommittee  resources  to  investigate 
these  charges.  It  is  my  intention  to  request  a  hearing  to  further  ex- 
plore the  situation  once  the  preliminary  investigation  by  the  staff 
is  complete. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  always,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  hear 
from  our  witnesses  and  look  forward  to  our  hearing. 
Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 


The  gentlewoman  from  Virginia,  Ms.  Byrne? 

Ms.  BYR^fE.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  what  the  Secretary  has  to 
say  right  now.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentlewoman. 

The  gentleman  from  California?  ,    ,    i^     r   «     i 

Mr.  Baker.  Welcome,  Secretary  Pena.  On  behalf  of  Buck 
McKeon,  who  is  on  the  committee  but  not  on  this  subcommittee,  I 
just  want  to  thank  you  for  all  the  fast  action  you've  taken  in  Los 
Angeles  after  the  earthquake.  Caltrans  and  private  contractors 
were  there  the  next  day  working  24  hours  a  day.  Within  a  week, 
all  of  the  freeway  rubble  that  we  all  saw  on  television  back  here 
was  gone,  and  plans  were  being  drafted  to  reproduce  those  struc- 

tures . 

Those  freeway  structures  that  were  retrofitted,  that  we  looked  at 
the  safety  of,  survived  the  quake,  and  those  aging  structures  did 
not.  Of  course,  they  all  have  their  timetable,  limited  on  budget,  as 
to  when  we  can  retrofit.  And,  as  you  know,  the  Cypress  Freeway 
from  the  1987  disaster  is  still  laying  there,  and  due  to  political  in- 
action, we're  trying  to  find  the  proper  spot.  But  eventually  we're 
going  to  have  to  build  and  retrofit  some  of  those  freeways,  too. 

I've  introduced  a  bill  to  take  the  2.5  cents  out  of  the  budget 
agreement  of  1990  that  came  from  the  gas  tax  and  will  return  to 
the  transportation  funds  in  1995  and  put  them  in  the  transpor- 
tation funds  now  so  that  we  can  go  ahead,  while  we're  reconstruct- 
ing down  in  Los  Angeles,  and  retrofit  those  other  aging  freeways. 

We've  had  two  miracles  in  California  recently.  One  was  when  we 
had  a  World  Series  game  and  no  one  was  on  the  freeways,  so  the 
Cypress  collapsed,  and  I  think  we  had  67  lives  lost  in  all.  On  a  nor- 
mal day,  there  would  have  been  650  people  under  that  freeway. 
This  last  one  occurred  at  4:30  in  the  morning,  not  6:30  or  7:00  in 
the  morning.  The  difference  of  those  two  hours  is  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  lives. 

My  bill  also  takes  the  1993  budget  agreement  4.3-cent  gas  tax, 
which  will  come  to  us  in  1998,  and  moves  it  to  us,  giving  us  a  total 
of  $7  billion  to  spend  immediately  retrofitting  those  freeways  and 
to  make  available  for  other  disaster  areas,  like  hurricanes,  floods 
in  the  Midwest. 

I  hope  you'll  stand  up  for  that  in  cabinet  meetings.  I  know  the 
pressure  on  budgets  and  the  pressure  for  balancing  the  budget  and 
for  spending  our  money  wisely,  but  I  contend  that  if  we  put  that 
money  out  into  State-approved — not  pork  projects,  but  State-ap- 
proved projects  to  retrofit,  we'll  not  only  save  lives,  but  we'll  put 
people  to  work  and  return  money  to  the  Federal  Government. 

So  while  that  6.8  cents  has  disappeared  somewhere,  it  could  be 
spent  today,  and  we're  going  to  be  doing  much  of  the  building  any- 
way. We're  going  to  be  replacing  those  freeways,  and  the  President 
has  promised  at  least  90  percent,  if  not  100  percent,  in  payments. 
So  it's  going  to  come  out  anyway.  We  might  as  well  identify  gas  tax 
with  road  projects  and  go  ahead  and  retrofit  those  other  aging  free- 
ways at  the  same  time.  California's  economy  wouldn't  be  hurt  by 
this,  and  it's  been  stolen  from  the  motorists.  They  think  it's  going 
to  go  to  transportation,  and  instead  it  disappears  in  Washington. 
So  I  think  we  have  good  case  to  make,  and  I  hope  you'll,  in  cabi- 
net meetings,  stand  up  to  spend  that  money  at  least  as  long  as  the 


emergency  lasts.  Because  every  six  years  we're  going  to  have  an 
earthquake,  like  it  or  not,  Florida's  going  to  have  a  hurricane,  and 
we're  going  to  need  that  money  to  be  set  aside  from  gas  tax  reve- 
nue, not  general  fund. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

If  I  may,  I  would  now  like  to  recognize  the  distinguished  ranking 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Shuster.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  simply  want  to  commend  you  for  the  absolutely 
outstanding  job  you're  doing,  not  only  the  way  you  grabbed  hold  of 
the  disaster  in  California,  but  the  way  you're  moving  with  the  De- 
partment. I  know  you  were  up  here  several  times  last  week  meet- 
ing with  the  leadership  of  this  committee,  and  I  think  we  have  a 
good  bipartisan  partnership,  and  I  salute  you  for  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Poshard? 

Mr.  Poshard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  also  wish  to  commend  you  on  the  good  job  that 
you're  doing  and  welcome  you  to  the  committee.  I  know  you're  run- 
ning very  short  on  time.  I  have  a  list  of  questions  that  I  would  like 
to  give  the  Department  with  respect  to  marine  safety.  I  rep- 
resented, until  this  last  year,  long  stretches  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  now  the  Ohio  River,  and  I've  got  some  particular  con- 
cerns about  msirine  safety  as  well  as  pipeline  safety  across  our  dis- 
trict and  across  the  country,  and  I  will  submit  those  to  you  in  writ- 
ing. Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Barca? 

Mr.  Barca.  I  know  you're  on  a  short  time  line  also.  I'd  like  to 
also  thank  you  and  welcome  you  to  the  committee,  and  being  from 
Wisconsin,  I  also  wanted  to  just  thank  you  for  your  very  prompt 
attention  to  a  problem  not  as  great  as  the  L.A.  tragedy,  but  on  our 
Rose  Bowl  ticket  problem,  dealing  with  the  ticket  scams  that  oc- 
curred across  the  State.  So  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman.  Before  we  begin 
with  Secretary  Pefia,  I  would  like  to  enter  Mr.  Blackwell  of  Penn- 
sylvania's statement  into  the  record. 

[Mr.  Blackwell's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Lucien  E.  Blackwell  Before  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions AND  Oversight  Hearing  on  Intermodal  Transportation  Safety  Issues 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  you  here  today  to  discuss  the  urgent 
issue  of  safety  in  transportation,  and  the  reasons  why  certain  variations  exist  be- 
tween the  various  modes  of  transportation. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  our  distinguished  panelists, 
including  one  of  the  Administration's  true  stars,  transportation  Secretary  Peiia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Americans  spend  nearly  $800  billion  for  transportation  products 
and  services  annually.  Transportation  and  transportation  related  businesses  employ 
one-tenth  of  ovu-  nation's  work  force. 

As  a  share  of  consumer  spending,  transportation  accounts  for  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total. 


For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to  address  the  fundamental 
concern  of  the  true  customers  who  rely  on  our  nation's  vast  transportation  systems 
and  markets  each  and  every  day.  ,   i    •    /^    j 

The  true  customers,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  American  people,  and  their  fundamen- 
tal concern,  is  safety.  i    ,    • 

We  all  know  that  automobile  accidents  are  responsible  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  transportation  fataUties  in  the  United  States  each  year. 

In  1990,  47,269  Americans  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  transportation  accidents. 
While  more  than  44,500  of  these  occurred  on  our  nation's  highways,  nearly  two 
thousand  people  were  killed  in  plane  and  marine  vessel  accidents. 

If  the  loss  of  a  single  Ufe  can  be  averted  due  to  the  implementation  of  a  more 
effective  and  comprehensive  National  Transportation  Safety  program,  than  our  ef- 
forts during  these  hearings  will  not  be  in  vain. 

It  is  clear  Mr.  Chairman,  that  certain  variations  exist  between  the  various  modes 
of  transportation  for  practical  reasons. 

It  appears  however,  that  there  are  several  key  discrepancies  that  exist,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  ingrained  in  the  bureaucracy.  This  is  simply  intolerable. 

We  need  to  draw  upon  the  expertise  of  the  various  agencies  to  formulate  key  poU- 
cies  which  will  dramatically  increase  safety  for  every  mode  of  transportation. 

Practices  which  may  be  in  place  with  the  FAA  for  example,  might  also  be  effective 
for  the  Coast  Guard. 

By  putting  ideas  together,  we  can  change  our  way  of  thinking  about  safety  issues, 
and  become  more  proactive  in  our  approaches. 

For  all  too  often  Mr.  Chairman,  we  fail  to  address  some  of  our  most  serious  flaws, 
until  after  a  disastrous  accident  occurs. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  we  have  Secretary  Peiia  with  us  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  role  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  in  the  formulation  and  administration 
of  safety  poUcies.  I  have  read  through  the  Secretary's  testimony,  and  I  beUeve  that 
he  has  some  truly  innovative  ideas  which  could  revolutionize  the  way  that  safety 
issues  are  handled  by  the  federal  government. 

The  American  people  have  watched  helplessly  as  a  series  of  high  profile  transpor- 
tation-related accidents  have  devastated  our  nation  over  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years. 

From  the  infamous  grounding  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  which  violated  the  pristine  en- 
vironment of  Alaska's  Prince  William  Sound,  to  last  September's  Amtrak  accident 
near  Mobile,  Alabama,  a  growing  feeling  of  insecurity  and  rage  are  emerging  as  the 
federal  government  has  failed  to  properly  address  the  myriad  questions  which  are 
usually  posed  after  these  horrifying  incidents. 

In  what  areas  does  the  potential  for  real  improvement  in  transportation  exist? 
Better  management  and  utilization  of  our  records  and  statistics? 
Perhaps  increased  reliance  on  new  technology  which  clearly  has  the  ability  to  act 
effectively  in  a  more  proactive  and  thorough  manner? 

New  standard-setting  programs  which  reach  across  agency  boimdaries,  to  achieve 
real  success  in  safety  strategy? 

It  is  my  firm  beUef  that  throughout  the  course  of  these  hearings,  we  will  receive 
the  answers  to  these  questions. 

Furthermore,  we  will  create  a  plan  of  action  for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  follow,  for  the  implementation  of  such  programs. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  can  achieve  more  in  the  area  of  safety  without  nec- 
essarily spending  new  money. 

In  many  cases,  I  believe  that  we  will  find  that  our  resources  already  exist,  and 
that  by  improving  Unes  of  communication  between  the  various  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  we  can  attain  a  remarkable  level  of  success. 

I  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman  on  bringing  this  urgent  topic  to  the  forefix)nt  of 
the  Subcommittee's  agenda,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  to  bring  the  promise  of  transportation  safety  to  the 
American  people. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  would  now  like  to  welcome  our  first  witness  this 
morning,  the  Honorable  Federico  Pena,  Secretary,  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Mr.  Secretary. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  FEDERICO  PENA,  SECRETARY  OF 
TRANSPORTATION,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  Pena.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  good  morn- 
ing, Members.  Let  me  first  tell  all  of  you  how  delighted  I  am  to  be 
here  this  morning  and  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
Members  of  the  subcommittee  for  focusing  your  time  and  energy  on 
this  very  important  subject. 

I  thank  you  for  conducting  this  hearing,  because  in  preparing  for 
today's  testimony — and,  interestingly,  we  made  the  preparation  in 
consultation  with  all  of  our  modal  administrators — it  inspired  us 
and  in  a  sense  focused  our  attention  on  this  very  question,  and  that 
fact  alone  I  think  has  helped  us  come  up  with  more  creative  ideas 
and  approaches  in  resolving  the  issues  that  you  have  before  you  in 
this  hearing. 

So  I  thank  you  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  a  written  state- 
ment which  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  summarizing 
other  matters  and  other  questions,  but  let  me  share  with  you  very 
briefly  some  opening  comments,  and  I  also  have  some  charts  with 
me  this  morning  which  I  think  might  be  helpful. 

The  safety  action  plan  that  the  Department  has  put  together  is 
founded  on  the  belief  that  the  American  people,  as  many  of  you 
stated  this  morning,  are  entitled  to  a  safe  and  secure  transpor- 
tation system.  Our  agenda  has  four  parts  to  it:  number  one,  mak- 
ing safe  transportation  one  of  the  Department's  highest  strategic 
goals,  and  in  the  last  several  months,  we  issued  seven  strategic 
goals  for  the  Department  of  Transportation,  and,  of  course,  safety 
and  security  is  high  in  those  goals;  secondly,  maximizing  our  cross- 
modal  management  of  these  safety  issues;  thirdly,  harnessing  new 
technologies  to  help  us  address  today's  and  tomorrow's  safety  chal- 
lenges; and,  fourthly,  improving  the  availability  and  the  use  of 
safety-related  information. 

Before  I  discuss  these  points,  let  me  acknowledge  that  the  efforts 
of  everyone  involved  with  safety  and  the  Nation's  transportation 
system,  from  the  Congress  to  each  of  you  to  the  Department  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  also  local  organizations,  have  all 
paid  substantial  dividends  in  saving  lives  and  avoiding  injuries. 

Statistics  are  one  way  to  tell  the  story  of  our  success.  Since  1980, 
overall  transportation  fatalities  have  decreased  by  about  a  quarter, 
while  transportation  activity  has  increased  by  over  a  third.  Most  of 
this  dramatic  achievement  has  been  in  the  highway  area,  where  fa- 
talities have  dropped  from  51,091  in  1980  to  39,235  in  1992. 

I  have  with  me  this  morning  a  chart,  which  indicates  this  move- 
ment. We  have  the  highway  fatalities,  which  are  indicated  in  the 
red  line,  and  you  see  how  they  have  come  down  very  dramatically 
since  1980,  just  a  little  over  39,000  in  1992,  and  it's  more  impres- 
sive when  you  look  at  the  highway  activity,  which  has  increased  by 
32  percent,  from  1.5  trillion  vehicle  miles  traveled  in  1980  to  2.2 
trillion  vehicle  miles  traveled  in  1992.  So  that's  significant 
progress. 
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Mr  Pena.  The  improvement  in  aviation  has  been  equally  as 
strong.  System  fatalities  have  fallen  from  1,382  in  1980  to  782  in 
1993,  with  no  fatalities  last  year  involving  passenger  flights  on 
major  U.S.  air  carriers.  Chart  No.  2  depicts  this  improvement  in 
the  area  of  safety  in  aviation,  indicating  the  decline  in  on-board  fa- 
talities from  1,368  down  to  979.  Again,  we  want  to  make  more 
progress  here,  but  that's  a  significant  improvement. 


Chart   2 
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Mr.  Pena.  In  effect,  America  already  has  the  safest  transpor- 
tation system  in  the  world,  but  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I've 
heard  this  morning  from  each  of  the  Members  that  we  must  do 
more,  because  any  death  we  have  in  our  transportation  system  is 
one  too  many. 

Let  me  go  through  the  four  points  of  our  strategic  plan.  First,  as 
respects  the  Department's  strategic  plan  which  I  announced  last 
month,  one  of  our  highest  priorities  is  promoting  safe  and  secure 
transportation  systems.  Simply  put,  my  objective  is  to  significantly 
reduce  death  and  injury  and  eliminate  needless  pain  and  suffering 
of  victims  and  their  families. 

The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  includes  $1.9  billion  in  direct 
safety  programs.  It  includes  full  funding  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safe- 
ty Grant  Program  at  $83  million,  a  28  percent  increase,  and  in- 
creases for  other  items,  such  as  State  grants  for  pipeline  safety  and 
raising  the  number  of  railroad  inspectors. 

This  improvement  in  safety  will  also  reduce  the  burden  of  trans- 
portation accidents  on  our  health  care  system.  The  cost  of  motor 
vehicle  crash  injuries  in  1990  was  estimated  at  $137  billion.  Of 
that,  $14.4  billion  went  for  health  care  expenditures,  about  $4  bil- 
lion of  which  represents  costs  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  paid  by 
our  tax  dollars.  Our  safety  programs  are  an  important  component 
of  the  President's  National  Health  Care  Initiative. 

In  spite  of  the  significant  reduction  in  the  number  of  our  fatali- 
ties and  injuries  over  the  years,  health  care  costs  associated  with 
these  accidents  have  still  risen  very  dramatically,  and  let  me  indi- 
cate that  by  having  you  look  at  Chart  No.  3  here. 
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Chart   3 
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Mr.  Pena.  This  is  a  calculation  of  the  health  care  costs,  which 
have,  as  you  can  see,  skyrocketed  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
actually  brought  down  the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  on  our 
transportation  system.  It  indicates,  if  you  look  at  that  green  line, 
that  health  care  costs  increased  from  $5.4  billion  in  1980  to  $15.9 
billion  in  1992.  So  we  can  help  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  health  care  crisis  in  our  country  right  here  by  focusing  on  safe- 
ty and  responsibility  and  making  improvements  in  our  transpor- 
tation system. 

The  second  part  of  our  four-point  action  plan  is  to  maximize  our 
cross-modal  management  of  safety  issues.  The  Department  is  orga- 
nized, as  you  know,  by  statute  and  by  delegation  to  fulfill  its  safety 
mandate  primarily  through  the  operating  administrators.  However, 
in  my  brief  service  as  Secretary  of  Transportation,  I  have  seen  in- 
numerable opportunities  for  cross-fertilization  and  joint  approaches 
to  safety  problems.  I  want  these  cross-modal  approaches  expanded 
at  every  opportunity. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake,  and  that  pro- 
vides us  with  a  very  good  example  of  how  we  did  that.  That  earth- 
quake occurred  at  4:31  in  the  morning,  and  I  believe  I  was  the  first 
member  of  the  Administration  to  be  in  Los  Angeles  that  afternoon, 
but  I  brought  with  me  my  chief  of  staff,  the  head  of  the  FAA,  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Highways,  and  the  next  day  we  had  Gordon 
Liton,  the  head  of  the  FTA,  out  there  immediately. 

By  having  all  of  the  modal  administrators  present  during  that 
crisis,  we  were  able  to  think  and  act  creatively  and  in  a  supportive 
capacity  to  respond  to  all  of  the  transportation  sectors  that  were 
disrupted  by  the  earthquake.  We  were  able  to  move  very  quickly 
on  the  disparate  safety  transportation  problems  and  provide  any 
authority  for  reasonable  waiver  requests  which  were  needed  for 
California  officials  to  resume  operations  quickly. 

That  is  why  on  Monday  afternoon  Caltrans  was  able  to  get  those 
contractors  out  there  quickly,  because  we  approved  those  emer- 
gency contracts — and  you're  absolutely  correct  about  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  debris  by  Friday  afternoon  of  that  same  week-— so  a 
Federal,  State,  and  local  transportation  task  force  was  established 
the  next  morning  at  9:00  in  the  morning  to  oversee  removal  of  the 
debris  £ind  to  seek  innovative  solutions  for  dealing  with  the  antici- 
pated commute  problems,  which  were  very  significant  in  the  re- 
maining days. 

Federal  highway  engineers  assisted  Caltrans  in  determining  the 
safety  of  the  bridges,  and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  and 
Amtrak  helped  in  expansion  of  the  MetroLink  Commuter  Rail 
Service,  working  to  ensure  safety  of  the  tracks  and  granting  the 
waivers  necessary  to  bring  in  new  equipment  from  Canada  and 
other  sources. 

On  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reflect  on  an  interesting  by- 
product of  the  earthquake.  Prior  to  the  earthquake,  ridership  on 
the  MetroLink  system  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  was  a  little  over 
1,000.  Within  seven  days,  it  was  up  to  about  30,000  people.  Cities 
like  Palmdale  built  temporary  stations  in  three  days  to  accommo- 
date their  passengers,  and  it  indicated  why  this  multi-modal  ap- 
proach to  transportation  is  so  critical  to  places  like  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Federal  Transit  Administration  also  oversaw  safety  checks 
on  other  elements  of  Los  Angeles'  extensive  transit  routes.  For  ex- 
ample, there  was  a  question  raised  about  the  viability  of  the  tun- 
nels built  for  the  subway  system.  Interestingly,  while  the  earth- 
quake was  occurring,  there  were  actually  inspectors  looking  at  the 
tunnel,  and  the  tunnel  held  up,  and  so  we're  very  pleased  that  we 
have  not  experienced  any  problems  there. 

The  Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration,  RSPA, 
helped  municipalities  deal  with  their  ruptured  gas  lines  and 
worked  with  the  fire  marshal's  office  to  determine  when  the  pipe- 
lines could  be  turned  on  again.  I  cannot  praise  enough,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  outstanding  achievements  of  this  cross-modal  Federal, 
State,  and  local  team  effort  that  responded  very  quickly  to  the  Los 
Angeles  earthquake. 

Another  example  of  the  need  for  a  cross-modal  approach  to  safety 
is  found  in  highway  railroad  grade  crossings.  In  1992,  579  people 
lost  their  lives  in  highway  rail  crashes,  and  nearly  2,000  people 
were  injured.  Highway  rail  crossing  accidents  are  the  leading  cause 
of  fatalities  in  the  entire  railroad  industry.  This  is  especially  dis- 
turbing because  these  collisions,  usually  due  to  carelessness,  are  in 
fact  preventable. 

To  develop  new  insight  into  this  problem,  we  have  organized  an 
intra-departmental  task  force  to  develop  new  strategies  to  reduce 
crashes  at  highway  rail  crossings.  Federal  Highways  and  FRA  have 
the  primary  role,  drawing  heavily  on  NHTSA  and  FTA,  and  they 
will  complete  their  work  in  March.  It  will  include  strategies  for  en- 
gineering improvements,  public  awareness,  and  law  enforcement. 
One  potential  recommendation  may  be  to  upgrade  or  to  eliminate 
all  crossings  where  principal  railroad  lines  intersect  with  the  pro- 
posed National  Highway  System. 

There  are  numerous  other  instances  of  the  Department's  cross- 
modal  team  approach  to  improving  safety.  Probably  the  most  sig- 
nificant involves  the  handling  of  hazardous  materials.  Few  people 
realize  that  more  than  500,000  shipments  of  hazardous  materials 
move  on  all  modes  through  our  transportation  system  each  day. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  conducts  compliance  and  en- 
forcement programs  and  develops  national  standards  and  criteria 
to  protect  the  public  during  these  movements  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials. 

The  final  rules  implemented  in  the  Omnibus  Transportation  Em- 
ployee Testing  Act  epitomize  the  cross-modal  approach.  Seven  mil- 
lion transportation  workers  in  safety-sensitive  jobs  are  now  covered 
by  alcohol  testing  rules  for  the  first  time  in  our  country.  We  an- 
nounced these  rules  last  week,  concluding  a  project  that  was  very 
much  a  team  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  indicate  to  you,  I  think  I  spent  about 
100  hours  of  my  personal  time  in  reviewing  those  rules,  which  are 
very  complicated.  But  senior  representatives  from  my  office  worked 
in  concert  with  each  of  the  modal  administrators  to  craft  rules  that 
were  evenhanded,  that  enhance  safety,  and  that  try  to  bring  a  com- 
mon-sense approach  across  all  the  modes. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  point  in  my  four-prong  approach  to 
safety,  and  that  is  harnessing  the  potential  of  new  technologies. 
The  abundance  of  technological  innovation  in  this  country  not  only 
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makes  a  major  contribution  to  America's  economy  and  global  com- 
petitiveness, but  it  is  also  fundamental  to  advances  in  safety.  New 
safety  devices  run  the  gamut  from  new  security  devices  at  airports 
and  new  ways  to  detect  structural  fatigue  on  aircraft  to  new  meth- 
ods of  making  bridge  structures  more  earthquake-resistant. 

In  the  latter  case,  for  example,  we  are  investigating  the  use  of 
fiber  composite  materials  for  possible  use  in  wrapping  reinforced 
concrete  bridge  piers  in  an  effort  to  make  them  more  resistant  to 
earthquake.  I  think  it  is  a  very  exciting  opportunity  for  us  in  the 
use  of  those  materials  in  a  creative  way. 

The  potential  for  technological  breakthroughs  to  solve  safety 
problems  is  enormous.  The  Volpe  National  Transportation  System 
Center  performs  some  of  this  research  and  makes  the  technology 
developed  for  each  mode  available  to  other  modes.  Again,  our  fiscal 
year  1995  budget  features  a  14  percent  increase  in  research  and 
development,  with  emphasis  on  new  technology  to  help  people  and 
goods  move  more  efficiently  and  more  safely.  The  $289  million  we 
request  for  the  Intelligent  Vehicle  Highway  System  will  not  only 
help  drivers  find  the  best  route  to  their  destinations,  but  also  help 
them  avoid  obstacles  and  other  vehicles  on  the  way. 

To  take  advantage  of  all  the  available  opportunities  that  tech- 
nology might  offer,  we  have  made  several  structural  changes  with- 
in the  Department.  We  have  created  a  new  internal  coordinating 
committee  chaired  by  my  Deputy  Secretary,  Mort  Downey,  to  man- 
age technological  development.  I've  also  designated  a  new  director 
of  technology  deployment  to  integrate  the  Department's  research 
and  development  programs  into  a  cohesive  package. 

In  addition,  we  have  reached  out  to  other  agencies — ^the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  ARPA,  and 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Energy — ^to  leverage  more  re- 
search and  development  funds  for  transportation-related  tech- 
nologies. The  sad  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  departments 
have  far  more  funds  available  for  R&D  than  does  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  we  have  found  a  way  to  access  those  dollars 
to  help  us  in  the  transportation  area.  One  of  the  first  technology 
reinvestment  project  grants,  for  example,  will  be  for  the  develop- 
ment of  advanced  phased  array  radar  to  provide  simultaneous 
weather  and  air  traffic  information. 

A  number  of  other  TRP  grants  are  applicable  to  our  safety  mis- 
sion. Last  fall  the  President's  Science  Advisor  asked  me  to  take  the 
lead  in  establishing  an  Interagency  Coordinating  Committee  on 
Transportation  Research  and  Development,  and  we  will  use  this  ef- 
fort to  prioritize  technological  advances  throughout  the  entire  Grov- 
ernment,  including  those  needed  to  address  transportation  safety 
challenges. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  applications  of  new  technology  has 
been  the  Global  Positioning  System  developed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  GPS  will  have  a  profound  impact  on  transportation 
safety,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  doubled  our  budget  in 
the  GPS  area.  We  have  met  with  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
have  worked  out  an  agreement  with  then-Secretary  Aspin,  and  we 
have  now  agreed  on  a  joint  management  approach  to  GPS  to  bring 
it  on-line  faster  and  make  it  more  available  to  users  throughout  the 
world  and  our  country. 
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GPS  provides  precise  real-time  position  determination  virtually 
anywhere,  allowing,  for  example,  far  safer  navigation  by  ships  in 
tight  harbors.  It  currently  has  the  ability  to  provide  low-cost  non- 
precision  landing  guidance  at  small  airports.  For  example.  Con- 
tinental Airlines  in  Colorado  recently  flew,  I  believe,  the  first  com- 
mercial application  from  Denver  to  Aspen  and  Steamboat  Springs 
with  FAA  approval. 

We  are  also  doing  research  on  human  factors,  such  as  operator 
fatigue.  The  fatigued  truck  driver,  the  weary  airplane  crew,  the 
drowsy  automobile  driver  cannot  operate  their  machine  safely  re- 
gardless of  how  sophisticated  the  design  of  the  vehicle.  That's  why 
we  have  an  internal  working  group  to  coordinate  this  kind  of  re- 
search, the  results  of  which  will  enable  us  to  better  prescribe  limits 
on  duty  hours  and  requirements  for  rest  periods  and  to  identify 
other  fatigue  countermeasures. 

The  fourth  point  in  our  safety  action  plan,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
use  our  safety  information  better  and  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
what  we  need  to  allocate  resources  and  to  set  priorities  for  rule- 
making and  enforcement.  For  example,  the  Federal  Highways  Of- 
fice of  Motor  Carriers  has  recently  stopped  requiring  carriers  to  file 
annual  paper  reports  on  their  safety  performance.  Why?  Because 
the  data  was  often  incomplete  and  always  came  in  late  and  was  es- 
sentially useless.  Instead,  we  are  tapping  directly  into  State  Police 
records,  through  an  electronic  linkage  called  Seifety  Net,  to  get 
complete  up-to-date  information  that  will  let  us  focus  enforcement 
efforts  on  the  companies  with  the  worst  safety  records.  In  return. 
States  can  use  the  same  linkage  to  get  nationwide  information  to 
aid  their  own  local  enforcement  efforts. 

To  go  still  further,  there  has  begun  a  pilot  program  to  link  police 
safety  data  taken  mainly  from  the  on-scene  accident  reports  with 
hospital  medical  and  insurance  data  networks  that  track  the  injury 
victims  after  they  are  removed  from  a  crash  scene.  The  result  will 
be  new  insights  into  injury  mitigation  mechanisms  that  can  feed 
directly  into  reducing  human  suffering  and  minimizing  health  care 
costs. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Performance  Review 
was  to  develop  common  Government-wide  measures  of  transpor- 
tation safety  to  develop  uniformity  among  agencies  and  their  cus- 
tomers and  to  permit  consumer  choice  through  cross-modal  safety 
comparisons.  I've  established  a  working  group  under  the  direction 
of  my  Assistant  Secretary  for  Transportation  Policy  to  implement 
this  NPR  recommendation.  All  of  the  operating  administrators,  in- 
cluding the  newly  established  Bureau  of  Transportation  Statistics, 
are  members,  and  we  will  soon  expand  beyond  the  Department, 
and  I  believe  that  through  this  work  we  will  improve  our  effective- 
ness by  avoiding  duplication  of  effort  among  our  own  operating  ad- 
ministrations. Moreover,  we  will  facilitate  the  flow  of  information 
to  and  from  other  agencies,  like  Labor's  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  the  NIH  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 

As  required  by  ISTEA,  the  BTS  will  compile  and  analyze  and 
publish  a  comprehensive  set  of  transportation  statistics.  Their  safe- 
ty data  will  not  only  be  available  to  safety  professionals  here  at  the 
Department,  but  also  to  States,  academia,  and  local  law  enforce- 
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ment  officials.  In  fact,  BTS  has  now  made  30  years  of  data  that  the 
Department  had  accumulated  avEiilable  in  electronic  form  on  a  CD- 
ROM  or  a  floppy  disk. 

BTS  will  publish  its  first  annual  report  very  shortly  and  is  now 
conducting  preliminary  analysis  of  data  in  that  report.  This  will 
further  help  us  in  our  standardization  in  collection  and  reporting 
efforts.  It  will  also  identify  any  need  for  new  or  modified  data  col- 
lection programs  to  provide  us  the  information  we  need  to  marshal 
our  safety  resources  and  to  do  a  better  job  in  anticipating  and  in 
forecasting  future  safety  problems  we  might  experience  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  decade  and  beyond. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  letter  of  invitation  also  asked  that  I  address 
our  progress  on  four  other  NPR  recommendations.  I  have  included 
their  status  in  my  written  comments,  so  let  me  close  by  thanking 
you  again,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
the  opportunity  to  share  my  views  on  this  cross-modal  safety  effort, 
and  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  That  was  a 
very  thoughtful,  well-done  statement. 

Let  me  ask  the  Members — we  only  have  the  Secretary  for  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  time,  and  I  think  the  best  way  to  proceed  would  be 
perhaps  to  ask  one  question  each  while  that  time  remains. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  10  minutes  or  there- 
abouts? 

Mr.  Pena.  Mr.  Chairman,  I've  been  handed  a  note  that  my  next 
event  has  been  cancelled,  so  I  have  a  little  more  time.  I'm  available 
all  day.  Not  quite.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Boy,  did  you  just  make  your  first  mistake  as  Sec- 
retary. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pena.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  was  going  to  stay  until  11:30. 
Can  we  go  to  11:40?  Would  that  help? 

Mr.  BORSKI.  You'll  be  out  of  here  well  before  that. 

Mr.  Pena.  I  mean  10:40.  I'm  sorry.  Not  11:40,  10:40. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  think  we  can  arrange  that. 

Mr.  Pena.  I'll  be  as  flexible  as  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much.  So  we  will  then  go  back  to 
the  normal  five-minute  rule.  In  the  past,  DOT  has  sometimes  wait- 
ed until  a  tragic  accident  occurred  before  correcting  a  hazardous 
condition.  Is  it  the  policy  of  this  Department  to  be  proactive  in  cor- 
recting safety  problems  or  to  be  reactive  to  accidents  as  they  occur? 

Mr.  Pena.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  your  characterization  is  correct 
that  historically,  for  many  reasons,  the  Department  responded  to 
accidents  and  then  worked  with  the  various  committees  which  of- 
tentimes passed  legislation  requiring  new  rulemaking  to  address  a 
problem.  We  are  changing  that  attitude.  We  want  to  be  proactive. 
We  need  to  use  the  data  that  we  are  developing  to  anticipate  safety 
problems,  to  be  much  more  in  the  forefront  of  finding  ways  to  re- 
solve these  issues  before  they  become  national  tragedies,  and  we 
would  appreciate  any  guidance  and  support  that  you  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  can  provide  us  in  that  effort.  I  think 
probably  the  most  important  tlung  we  can  do  to  get  these  death 
rates  and  injury  numbers  down  significantly  in  a  short  period  of 
time. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  you  have  ade- 
quate data  on  the  extent  and  causes  of  safety  problems  for  setting 
safety  regulatory  priorities  £ind  targeting  enforcement  resources? 

Mr.  Pena.  Mr.  Chairman,  generally  speaking,  we  do  have  ade- 
quate safety  data.  However,  there  are  areas  where  I  think  we  need 
to  improve  the  quality  have  and  the  usefulness  of  the  data  that  we 
have.  I  mentioned  one  example  earlier  where  we  were  collecting 
massive  amounts  of  data  that  actually  were  not  very  helpful,  that 
we  were  not  able  to  utilize. 

So,  generally  speaking,  we  have  adequate  data.  We  need  to  de- 
velop better  data  as  respects  the  exposure  rates  of  potential  sys- 
tems and  operations,  and  we're  working  to  improve  that  data  col- 
lection. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Do  you  have  a  percentage  breakdown  of  the  prob- 
able causes  of  accidents  in  the  various  modes? 

Mr.  Pena.  I  would  have  to  ask  the  modal  administrators  to  ad- 
dress that  by  mode.  My  thought  is  that  it  is  probably  better  in  cer- 
tain areas  than  in  others.  We'd  be  happy  to  give  you  our  best  esti- 
mate on  what  those  percentage  breakdowns  are  mode  by  mode. 
We'd  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  If  you  could  submit  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  received  from  Mr.  Pena  follows:] 
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ACCIDENT  CAUSATION  BV  MODE 
Percentage  Breakdown 

Each  of  Ihe  operating  admioistrations  has  developed  inrormation  on  causal  factors  in  the  categories  that  allow  them 
best  to  anticipate  accidents  and  develop  countermeasures  useful  to  their  mode.  The  following  summarizes  their  data 
and  categories  for  selected  periods: 

OPERATORS:  Includes  errors  or  failure  of  persons  aboard  or  operating  vehicles 

EQUIPMENT:  Includes  mechanical,  electrical,  material  or  software  failure  in  system  or  vehicles 

ENVIRONMENT:  Includes  conditions  in  natural  environment  (e.g.  weather)  and  man-made  environment  <e.g.  right-of-way) 

EXTERNAL:  Actions  by  humans  outside  the  vehicle  (in  aviation:  air  traffic  controllers,  mechanics,  and 

operators  of  airport  equipment)  or  ( in  rail:  grade-crossing  accidents) 
OTHER:  Includes  incidents  where  cause  is  undetermined,  or  in  categories  other  than  the  above 

MODE OPERATOR      EQUIPMENT       ENVIRONMENT       EXTERNAL         OTHER 

HIGHWAY  (700  recent  Crashes)  1/  87%  3%  10% 


AVIATION    (Accidents.I986-l990)2/ 
PART  121 
PART  135 
AIR  TAXI 

GENERAL  AVIATION 
HELICOPTER 


51% 

12% 

28% 

33% 

73% 

34% 

35% 

77% 

12% 

30% 

13% 

84% 

23% 

65% 

76% 

29% 

42% 

124% 
142% 


172% 
147% 


MARINE  Oncidents.  1992)  3/ 

RAIL  (Accidents,  1989-1992)4/ 

NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  Oncidents,  1992)  5/ 

HAZARDOUS  LIQUID  PIPELINE 
(Accidents.  1992)  6/ 


6% 

13% 

100% 

48% 

33% 

100% 

22% 

35% 

100% 

HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  ( Incidents.  1992)  II 


1/  NHTSA  defines  several  subcategories  ofhuman  error;  together  they  constitute  the  overwhelming 

major  causeof  highway  accidents.  Because  the  entire  volume  of  traific  on  the  highway 

constitutes  the  system,  no  "External"  NHTSA  causation  category  exists,  although  in  a  multiple- 
car  accident,  the  occupants  of  one  car  may  be  victims  of  a  human  error  by  the  driver  of  another  car. 
2/  FAA  /NTSB  accident  investigation  yields  multiple  broad  cause  factors  contributing  to  accidents,  and  FAA  reports 

the  top  5  Since  some  cause  factors  appear  several  times,  the  percentages  may  total  more  than  100% 
3/  USCG  reports  show  about  1%  are  those  incidents  involving  a  hazardous  materials  spill  that  are  not  associated  with  a  vessel 

accident/incident;  no  other  mode  makes  a  separate  report 
4/  Track-caused  accidents  are  classified  under  Environment:  some  may  be  due  to  floods,  landslides, 

and  other  natural  causes,  while  others  may  be  due  to  maintenance  problems. 
5/  RSPA  reports  that  the  major  single  cause  of  Natural  Gas  pipeline  incidents  is  external  force  (third  party  damage)  such  as  construction 

equipment.  The  "Other "  category  includes  such  causes  as  outside  damage  where  fault  cannot  be  determined  and  human  error 
6/  Exiemal  damage  is  the  largest  single  cause  of  Hazardous  Liquid  pipeline  accidents  in  number,  quantity 

spilled  and  in  dollar  cost;  the  "Other"  category  accounts  for  such  causes  as  human  error,  valve  leaks  and  deterioration  due  to  age 

and  represents  a  large  number  of  accidents,  but  considerably  less  cost. 
7/  The  Equipment  category  includes  "package  failure";  external  category  includes  package  failure 

caused  by  "vehicular  accident/derailment". 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  In  1989  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
observed  that  operator  fatigue  was  a  common  problem  in  transpor- 
tation accidents  and  recommended  that  DOT  review  and  upgrade 
regulations  governing  hours  of  service  for  all  transportation  modes 
to  assure  that  they  are  consistent  and  that  they  incorporate  the  re- 
sults of  the  latest  research  on  fatigue  and  sleep  issues.  What  is  the 
status  of  the  Department's  response  to  this  recommendation,  and 
do  you  think  that  hours  of  service  regulations  are  adequately  en- 
forced in  all  the  modes? 

Mr.  Pena.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  that  we  are  con- 
stantly reviewing.  Each  of  the  modes  is  regularly  examining  this 
area,  and  we've  had,  I  think,  a  very  good  relationship  with  the 
NTSB  in  this  area.  I  understand  you  will  have  a  witness  later  on 
this  morning  to  address  this  matter.  So  it  is  constantly  under  re- 
view. I  am  particularly  sensitive  to  it.  I  can  recall  that,  I  think, 
within  30  days  of  when  I  was  first  sworn  in  last  year,  we  had  a 
suggestion  that  we  ought  to  relax  some  hours  of  service  rules,  and 
I  had  serious  questions  about  it,  and  so  I  think  we're  spending  spe- 
cial attention  to  ensure  that  we  have  adequate  rest  periods,  et 
cetera. 

Mr.  BORSKi,  Do  you  believe  that  you  have  adequate  statutory  au- 
thority in  all  transportation  modes  to  regulate  transportation  safe- 
ty effectively? 

Mr.  Pena.  Mr.  Chairman,  generally,  yes.  It's  our  feeling  that  the 
current  statutory  authority  we  have  is  sufficient.  Again,  I  think  we 
simply  need  to  continue  to  do  a  better  job  in  fully  utilizing  the  au- 
thority that  we  have,  using  new  technology,  trying  to  think  more 
creatively  to  anticipate  problems  rather  than  simply  waiting  for  ac- 
cidents to  occur,  and  that's  the  focus  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  National  Research  Council  has  described  the 
fishing  industry  as  the  most  dangerous  industry  in  America.  Do 
you  think  you  have  adequate  authority  to  regulate  fishing  vessels? 
The  Department  also  lacks  authority  to  inspect  tug  boats  £ind 
barges.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Coast  Guard  should  inspect 
other  commercial  vehicles  but  not  tugs  and  barges? 

Mr.  Pena.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  respects  tugs  and  barges,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Mobile  tragedy,  we  recommended  significant  improve- 
ments both  for  the  tug  operators  and  also  for  the  actual  bridge 
crossings  themselves.  Those  were  developed,  I  think,  within  30 
days  after  the  accident.  We  sent  them  to  the  Congress.  We  are  now 
moving  to  implement  those.  If  there  is  further  authority  needed,  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  advise  the  committee,  and  perhaps  we 
can  work  together  in  examining  that  subject. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Okay.  Let  me  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  while  this  is  the  I&O  Subcommittee,  I'm  also  on 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee.  We  are  planning,  after  we  receive  from 
your  Department  or  from  the  Administration  some  of  the  details  on 
the  proposed  plan  that's  been  characterized  as  privatizing  of  the  air 
traffic  control  functions — I  don't  call  it  that,  because  I  see  that  as 
going  to  a  Government-run  corporation — ^that  we  would  want  to 
have  hearings  on  this,  but  we  can't  do  that  until  we  get  some  of 
the  details,  and  in  lack  of  details,  there's  a  lot  more  hysteria  out 
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there  than  there  would  normally  be.  So  I  guess  the  first  question 
would  be,  when  can  we  expect  to  have  some  of  the  details  of  that 
particular  policy  and  program  change? 

Mr.  Pena.  Congressman,  it's  a  very  good  question,  and  we  are 
working  to  put  in  place  a  systematic,  structured  process  that  allows 
us  to  provide  information  to  the  Congress  while  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  finalizing  the  proposal.  Let  me  be  more  specific.  Our  goal  is 
to  complete  the  legislative  proposal  by  April.  We  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  cannot  get  it  done  by  April,  that  does  not  leave 
much  time  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  to  implement  the  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  important  and  critical  for  us — and  we  have  a  very  large 
committee  from  all  parts  of  the  Government  focused  on  this  effort — 
to  find  a  way  to  regularly  communicate  with  the  Members  on  the 
key  committees  about  the  progress  of  our  work.  The  last  thing  we 
want  to  do  is  to  complete  the  project  in  April  and  then  bring  it  to 
you  for  the  first  time  and  then  expect  you  to  understand  it  and 
quickly  move  on  it.  So  we  need  to  find  a  way  to  provide  informa- 
tion  

Mr.  Inhofe.  As  you're  easing  into  that,  instead  of  coming  back 
and  sa3dng,  "Here's  the  final  product,"  maybe  we  can  get  some  re- 
ports so  we  can  kind  of  monitor  it  as  it  goes  along.  I  am  trying  to 
be  open-minded  on  it,  and  yet  I  see  our  air  traffic  control  system 
has  done  such  a  superior  job,  and  we  are  so  dependent  upon  it.  As 
you've  noted  over  here,  the  safety  record  spesdcs  for  itself.  There 
are  also  some  cost  considerations.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  new 
system  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  it  should  be  totally 
supported  by  the  flying  public  and  that  there's  no  value  to  the  pub- 
lic other  than  the  fljdng  public,  which  I  would  argue  with. 

So  we  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  this  as  it  develops,  and  I  do  ap- 
plaud you  for  the  type  of  committee  and  the  membership  of  that 
committee  that's  going  to  have  input  as  you  go  along. 

You  mentioned  the  GPS  system,  and  it  reminded  me  a  little  bit 
of  a  problem  that  I've  seen  with  the  FAA  over  the  years,  and  that 
is  it  seems,  as  is  the  case  in  any  bureaucracy,  it  takes  a  little 
longer  than  it  really  should  to  have  some  of  these  technologies 
come  on-line.  GPS,  for  example.  I  used  two  GPS  systems  going 
around  the  world.  We  never  lost  it  all  the  way  around.  We  knew 
within  15  yards  of  where  I  was  all  the  way  across  Siberia  at  any 
time,  even  shot  what  I  considered  precision  approaches  on  old  NDB 
approaches  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  problem  with  this  is  that  this  technology  moves  so  fast — 
and  I'm  going  through  the  same  thing  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee trsdng  to  get  them  to  use  it  to  a  greater  extent — ^by  the  time 
they  go  through  the  process  of  adopting  a  policy  of  using  the  GPS, 
it's  one-fourth  the  cost  of  what  it  was  initially,  and  they're  tied  into 
this  initial  cost.  So  technology  is  moving  so  rapidly  that  I  think  it's 
going  to  be  necessary  for  the  FAA  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  move  faster,  as  well  as  the  Advanced  Landing  System  and 
some  of  the  other  landing  systems — not  just  the  GPS,  but  the  other 
technologies.  Has  this  been  called  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  Pena.  Absolutely,  Congressman.  I'm  very  much  aware  of  it 
and,  frankly,  just  as  frustrated  about  this  as  others  are.  One  of  the 
problems  we  are  trying  to  fix  in  the  FAA  as  part  of  the  concept  of 
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creating  a  Federal  corporation  is  this  problem.  The  present  pro- 
curement system  has,  I  think,  placed  a  straitjacket  around  that 
agency,  and  has  prevented  them  from  bringing  new  technology  on 
much  more  quickly.  We  have  experienced — for  example,  the  HOST 
system  of  years  ago  when,  by  the  time  the  FAA  brought  it  on  board 
and  it  was  operational,  it  was  outdated.  In  fact,  the  companies  that 
were  providing  the  information  and  the  parts  were  no  longer  pro- 
ducing it. 

So  we've  got  to  make  this  entity  more  entrepreneurial,  more  nim- 
ble so  that  it  can  move  much  more  quickly  to  bring  on  new  tech- 
nology like  GPS  and  the  Advanced  Automation  System,  et  cetera, 
which  I  believe  will  improve  safety.  So  that's  one  of  the  problems 
we're  trjdng  to  address. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  because  you 
have  a  lot  of  airports  out  there  right  now  that  would  never  be  able 
to  qualify  for  an  ILS  system,  but  they  would  for  an  ALS  system, 
and  if  it's  delayed  a  month  or  a  year  or  two  years,  there  could  very 
well  be  accidents  that  could  take  place  that  would  not  take  place 
if  you  had  that  type  of  a  landing  system  in  place.  So  I'm  glad  that 
you're  sharing  my  frustration  and  I'm  sharing  yours. 

The  last  question  I  wanted  to  ask,  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  re- 
marks something — ^you  may  not  have  been  familiar  with  this,  be- 
cause this  is  mostly  the  Customs  Department  and  not  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  However,  in  the  problem  that  I  pointed 
out,  some  of  the  entries  in  aircraft  logs  being  fictitious  have  the  re- 
sult of  aircraft  flying  around  with  run-out  engines  when  the  pur- 
chaser had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  are  actually  overhauled 
engines.  It's  my  information — and  as  soon  as  we  get  the  investiga- 
tion that  is  under  way  right  now  completed,  we  may  have  to  come 
to  you  regrettably  and  say — that  there  have  been  several  deaths  in 
fatal  accidents  as  a  result  of  faulty  plating  of  engines.  Are  you  fa- 
miliar with  this  problem? 

Mr.  Pena.  Not  that  specific  problem.  Congressman.  I  am  aware 
of  the  work  we  did  on  the  bogus  parts  problem  a  year  or  so  ago, 
where  our  OIG,  I  thought,  did  a  great  job. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  totally  unrelated  thing  to  that. 
This  is  not  bogus  parts.  This  is  actually  having  the  wrong  engines, 
the  engines  not  matching  the  logbook  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  acci- 
dents taking  place,  and  we  will  have  that  evidence  to  give  to  you, 
and  I  think  it's  going  to  mean  a  lot  of  tightening  of  our  system, 
even  though  what  I'm  referring  to  right  now,  most  of  the  com- 
plaints are  not  against  the  Department  of  Transportation.  They've 
been  against  the  Customs  Department.  But  we'll  be  bringing  that 
to  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Pena.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Virginia,  Ms.  Byrne? 

Ms.  Byrne.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  covered  in  your  strategic  plan  the 
air  corridors  and  the  highways  and  eveiything  that's  above  ground, 
but  you  have  oversight  of  a  highway  system  below  ground  that  we 
call  pipelines.  I  think  nothing  was  more  startling  during  the  Cali- 
fornia earthquake  than  to  see  the  number  of  fires  from  these  pipe- 
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lines,  that  it  wasn't  the  damage  of  the  shaking  of  the  earth,  it  was 
the  explosion  of  these  pipelines. 

It  seems  to  me  that  although  you  have  some  additional  money, 
I  noticed,  in  this  year's  budget  for  pipeline  safety,  that  not  looking 
at  part  of  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  integrated  into  the  strategic 
plan  leaves  it  in  question  about  whether  there  is  a  recognition  that 
pipelines  are  a  problem  in  terms  of  safety.  Could  you  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  Pena.  Yes,  Congresswoman.  Let  me  say  that  if  that  was  the 
impression  I  left,  let  me  correct  the  impression.  The  pipeline  area 
is  very  much  a  part  of  this  cross-modal  effort  in  our  focus  on  safety 
and  in  my  strategic  plan.  We  have  had  extensive  conversations 
about  the  pipeline  challenges  that  we  face  in  the  country,  and  in 
RSPA  we  are  reorganizing  and  refocusing  our  energy,  because  we 
think  that  in  the  liquified  pipeline  situation  we  probably  have  more 
significant  challenges  than  in  the  non-liquified  area,  so  we're  re- 
shaping the  RSPA  operations  to  focus  on  the  liquified  side  of  this. 

So  I'm  very  much  aware  of  it.  We  experienced  the  same  problems 
with  the  Midwest  floods,  for  example,  where  we  had,  I  think  it  was, 
butzme  tanks  that  were  floating  in  the  river.  So  it  will  continue  to 
be  part  of  our  cross-modal  effort  in  the  area  of  safety. 

Ms.  Byrne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Baker.  Under  the  accusation  that  I  might  be  parochial, 
could  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Los  Angeles  disas- 
ter in  terms  of  what  do  we  need  to  do  immediately  to  get  the  roads 
back  in  shape,  and  then  what  do  we  need  to  do  long  range  to  retro- 
fit the  aging  freeway  system  in  Los  Angeles? 

You  gave  a  great  example  of  the  rail  filling  in  with  50,000  people 
for  the  breakdown  in  the  freeway  system.  Los  Angeles  is  20  years 
behind  Northern  California  in  rapid  transit,  and  they  have  some- 
thing like  14  miles  of  rail  instead  of  4,000  miles  that  they  need, 
and  the  cost,  of  course,  is  a  major  impetus  in  getting  it  going.  In 
Northern  California,  they  jumped  up  to  280,000  from  200,000  a  day 
ridership  after  the  quake  hit.  Of  that,  250,000  stayed  with  it  after- 
wards. So  building  new  stations  and  getting  them  trained  to  use 
rapid  transit,  as  I  used  the  Virginia  Railway  Express  this  morning 
and  then  used  the  Metro  to  get  to  Capitol  South  to  attend  Jim's 
prayer  breakfast,  we  have  to  train  ourselves  to  use  those  kind  of 
systems,  and  this  earthquake  gives  us  a  great  chance  to  do  that. 

But  back  to  the  question,  the  immediate  cost  of  replacing  the 
freeways  in  the  $10  billion  package  and  the  long-range  cost  of  ret- 
rofit only. 

Mr.  Pena.  Congressman,  I'm  doing  this  by  memory.  I  believe  the 
cost  for  replacing  the  highways  is  $1.1  billion.  It  could  be  a  little 
higher  than  that.  It  was  an  additional  $300  million  to  $350  million 
to  deal  with  the  non-highway  aspects  of  the  transportation  disrup- 
tions— transit,  helping  build  some  of  the  stations  I  referred  to  ear- 
lier, doing  some  work  encouraging  riders  to  use  van  pools  and  to 
share  cars  together,  and  other  non-highway  sorts  of  improvements. 

As  respects  the  long-term  cost  of  retrofitting  all  of  the  structures 
that  you  referred  to  earlier,  you're  absolutely  correct,  those  struc- 
tures that  were  retrofitted  withstood  the  earthquake.  The  ones  that 
Caltrans  has  not  been  able  to  access  were  the  ones  that  fell.  I  can't 
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give  you  that  number  right  now,  Caltrans  does  have  that  number, 
and  in  effect  it  had  triaged  all  of  its  freeway  system  in  the  State, 
dealing  first  with  those  that  were  the  weakest  and  putting  off  those 
that  were  the  strongest.  But  they  have  that  information.  We  can 
provide  it  to  you. 

One  thing  that  we're  going  to  discuss  with  Caltrans  is  how  we 
can  accelerate  that  retrofit  program,  because  it  is  a  very  good  in- 
vestment. We  know  that  it  is  effective,  it  works,  and  the  quicker 
we  can  do  it,  we  think  we  can  avoid  long-term  deaths  in  the  event 
that  we  have  another  earthqu£ike  and  certainly  make  those  struc- 
tures stronger  much  more  quickly.  And  it  works,  so  I  think  it's 
something  we  need  to  work  with  Caltrans  with  to  see  if  we  can  ac- 
celerate the  program. 

The  reference  in  my  testimony  about  using  composite  materisds 
and  new  technology  is  another  thing  that  we  ought  to  move  on,  and 
I  think  that  provides  us  with  some  very  exciting  opportunities  to 
use  that  new  technology  to  wrap  around  those  structures  to  make 
them  stronger, 

Mr.  Baker.  A  politically  sensitive  question.  I  was  down  there  Fri- 
day morning  after  the  quake,  and  the  contractors  complained  that 
they  had  raised  the  minority  hiring  quotas  to  40  percent,  and  they 
were  willing  to  do  this  when  they  were  talking  about  construction 
workers,  flag  women,  all  kinds  of  other  jobs,  but  they  had  the  big 
jaws  that  crunch  up  the  freeways  and  recycle  the  metal  out  of  the 
freeways — and,  by  the  way,  we  ought  to  take  a  lesson  from  what 
they  did  down  there.  All  the  iron  went  to  resmelting,  and  all  of  the 
cement  went  somewhere  else.  Those  big  machines  aren't  owned  by 
mom-and-pops.  They're  owned  by  corporations. 

When  we  have  a  special  incident  like  that  where  you  need  a  spe- 
cific piece  of  equipment  or  some  technical  job  has  to  be  done,  we're 
fooling  ourselves  by  sajdng,  "Well,  40  percent  of  these  people  will 
be  Hispanic,  black,  whatever,  women"  when  XYZ  Corporation  owns 
them  and  whoever  runs  them  runs  them.  We  should  exempt  those. 
Because  the  answer  was,  "Well,  just  go  out  and  hire  a 
counterbalancing  bunch  of  people  and  have  them  stand  over  there." 
In  other  words,  be  wasteful  of  the  Grovemment's  money  in  order  to 
meet  some  artificial  quota. 

We  all  agree  on  getting — especially  in  Los  Angeles,  where  they 
have  an  abundance  of  minority  workers — getting  them  on  the  job, 
but  when  it's  impossible  to  do  that,  we  ought  to  say,  "We've  got  to 
have  three  of  these  pieces  of  equipment.  We're  going  to  exempt 
those  from  the  quotas."  It's  going  to  take  guts  to  do  that,  because 
politically  it's  not  a  great  thing,  but  we're  wasting  the  Govern- 
ment's money,  and  pretty  soon  the  public  is  going  to  be  out  to  hang 
us  for  that. 

The  last  thing.  Do  you  see  merit  in  moving  the  gas  tax  money 
back  into  transportation,  the  2,5  borrowed  in  1990  and  the  4.3,  or 
do  we — I  don't  want  to  ask  you  where  you're  going  to  get  the  money 
to  pay  for  this  $6.8  billion  or  so  we're  going  to  spend  unless  we  do 
recapture  that  money. 

Mr.  Pena.  Congressman,  we're  always  happy  to  have  more 
money  come  into  the  fund  for  highways  and  transportation,  but  you 
hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head,  and  that  is,  what  is  the  impact  on 
the  budget  and  the  deficit?  So  as  you  know,  last  year  we  made  a 
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decision  to  get  that  2.5  cents  back  into  the  trust  fund,  and  I  think 
you're  correct  when  you  say  it  was  not  until  1995,  but  that  was  a 
major  step,  and  that  was  a  major  battle,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
both  the  President  and  Mr.  Panetta  agree  that  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  So  whether  we  can  take  it  a  step  further,  I  can't  say 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  would  be  the  only  one  speaking  up  in  cabinet 
meetings  for  it,  but  it  might  open  their  eyes  that  we're  going  to 
spend  the  money  anyway,  so  it's  a  matter  of  do  we  put  the  apples 
back  with  the  apples  and  be  honest  with  the  public  that  we're  tak- 
ing your  money  out  of  the  gas  tax  and  we're  going  to  spend  it  to 
retrofit  so  in  the  next  disaster  we  won't  have  10,000  people  dead. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  You're  doing  a  great  job. 

Mr.  Pena.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  charts 
you  mentioned.  Could  you  repeat  what  you  told  us  on  the  charts? 

Mr.  Pena.  Sure.  Why  don't  we  start  with  the  first  chart.  For  the 
first  chart,  let  me  look  at  the  exact  numbers  so  I  will  be  precise 
about  this.  Give  me  one  second,  Mr.  Chairman,  please. 

The  first  chart  is  the  highway  fatalities  and  vehicle  miles  trav- 
eled, and  we  start  on  the  left  with  1980  figures  all  the  way  down 
to  1992.  What  we  indicate  is  that  the  drop  went  down  by  23  per- 
cent from  1980  to  just  over  39,000  in  1992,  and  in  terms  of  the  ve- 
hicle miles,  we  started  at  1.5  trillion  vehicle  miles  traveled  in  1980, 
which  increased  to  2.2  trillion  vehicle  miles  in  1992.  So  in  spite  of 
a  very  significant  increase  in  vehicle  miles  traveled,  we  had  a  very 
significant  drop  in  the  deaths. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  And  then,  of  course,  the  health  care  costs  you  want- 
ed to 

Mr.  Pena.  The  health  care  costs  is  Chart  3,  and  this,  I  think,  is 
a  very  instructive  chart,  which  simply  indicates  that  even  though 
we  have  seen  significant  reductions  in  deaths  and  injuries  in  the 
transportation  system  in  our  country,  the  health  care  costs  have 
exploded.  They  have  gone  from  $5.4  billion  in  1980  to  $15.9  billion 
in  1992. 

I've  talked  to  the  President  about  this,  and  the  Department  is 
now  very  much  a  part  of  that  health  care  initiative.  At  first  people 
were  a  little  surprised,  because  we  weren't  naturally  part  of  health 
care,  but  when  we  saw  this  data  and  when  the  President,  in  one 
of  his  health  care  principles,  talked  about  responsibility,  we  have 
started  a  program  throughout  the  country  to  remind  people  that 
simple  things  like  buckling  your  seat  belt,  taking  two  seconds  to  do 
that,  drives  down  health  care  costs.  And  when  we  pointed  out  that 
in  certain  of  these  costs,  we,  as  taxpayers,  are  paying  for  those 
costs,  I  think  that  message  got  across. 

I  Imow  when  I  was  mayor,  Denver  Greneral  Hospital,  which  is  a 
public  hospital,  would  service  people  who  came  into  that  hospital 
who  had  extraordinary  injuries  or  who  died  because  of  accidents, 
and  they  had  not  taken  some  very  simple  safety  precautions,  and 
we,  as  taxpayers,  paid  those  costs. 

So  we're  trying  to  educate  the  American  people  that  it  is  beyond 
just  safety.  Safety  is  important,  and  reducing  injuries  is  important, 
and  eliminating  deaths  is  important,  but  it's  also  a  pocketbook 
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issue,  and  each  of  us  ultimately  end  up  paying  for  some  of  these 
costs. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  believe  in  your  written  testimony  you  mentioned 
$14  billion  in  health  care  expenditures  in  1990,  and  $4  billion  was 
directly  attributable  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Mr.  Pena.  Correct. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  What's  the  one  single  initiative  you  think  the  De- 
partment could  take  to  slow  the  growth  of  these  costs? 

Mr.  Pena.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  initiatives. 
One  is,  we  have  increased  the  target  for  safety  belt  use  in  our 
country  to  75  percent  usage.  We  have  increased  our  target  for  re- 
ducing the  number  of  accidents  that  are  caused  because  of  alcohol 
use.  We're  working  very  closely  with  the  States.  For  example,  Grov- 
emor  Hunt  in  North  Carolina  had  an  exceptional  program  called 
"Click  It  Or  Ticket,"  where  they  started  to  ticket  drivers  who  did 
not  have  their  safety  belts  on.  In  three  months,  they  got  their 
usage  up  to  about  82  or  85  percent,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  coun- 
try. 

At  first  people  raised  questions  about  why  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  others  were  working  on  this  issue,  until  we 
had  a  young  lady  show  up  at  the  press  conference  the  Grovemor 
had  to  annoimce  the  results,  and  she  said  that  while  she  was  driv- 
ing down  the  highway  and  she  passed  up  a  State  patrol,  she  was 
reminded  of  the  program,  she  put  on  her  safety  belt,  three  minutes 
later  she  had  a  head-on  collision,  rolled  over  several  times  in  her 
vehicle,  and  said  that  she  was  there  to  celebrate  Christmas,  to  be 
with  her  family,  because  she  was  reminded  to  put  her  safety  seat 
belt  on.  Imagine  if  we  could  multiply  the  number  of  times  pjeople 
do  that  in  our  country,  we  could  drive  these  costs  down  very  signifi- 
cantly. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Does  the  distinguished  Chairman  desire  recognition  at  this 
point?  Mr.  Mineta? 

The  Chair.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to 
welcome  the  Secretary  here,  because  he  has  been  so  attentive  to 
this  whole  issue  of  safety,  and  I  think  the  big  thing  that  we  would 
like  to  convey — ^at  least,  I  would  like  to  convey — is  the  fact  that  to 
the  extent  that  the  Department  of  Transportation  is  sort  of  decen- 
tralized in  terms  of  how  it  works,  that  there  aren't  differences  in 
standards  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  don't  bring  us  the  kind  of  re- 
sults we  ought  to  be  driving  toward. 

The  fact  that,  let's  say,  in  terms  of  commercial  aircraft,  we  say 
GPS  or  we're  maybe  going  toward  GPS,  whereas  a  person  who's  a 
tug  captain  doesn't  even  have  to  have  a  compass  on  board.  The  dis- 
parity is  so  wide  that  no  matter  what  the  disparity  is,  the  result 
is  still  measured  the  same  in  terms  of  accidents  or  fatalities  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  or  in  terms  of  the  injury  to  the  environment 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Exxon  Valdez. 

So  I  know  that  you're  attuned  to  these  things.  It's  a  question  of 
trjring  to  make  sure  you  have  the  financial  resources  to  do  it.  But 
I  would  really  like  to  have  you  orchestrating  the  total  Department's 
efforts  in  some  kind  of  a  common  effort,  because  from  what  I  can 
see,  the  decentralized  nature  of  the  Department  is  such  that  we 
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really  have  disparate  results  and  disparate  rules  and  regulations, 
depending  on  the  mode. 

I  was  just  saying  to  Dr.  Wells  that  the  requirement  to  hold  the 
seat  of  a  car  is  to  withstand  a  20-G  force,  but  as  I  understand  it, 
for  an  airplane  seat,  it's  a  9-G.  Now,  why  do  we  have  this  kind  of 
disparity  in  terms  of  the  bolts  that  hold  the  seat  to  the  frame?  Why 
is  there  that  kind  of  disparity? 

You,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  your  credit,  acted  in  the  situation  involv- 
ing the  Amtrak  Sunset  Limited  disaster  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  and 
I  think  that  shows,  again,  your  concern  about  where  we  have  to  go 
in  terms  of  establishing  the  higher  standards.  But  I  would  also  like 
to  make  sure  that  whatever  we  would  like  to  do  is  also  restricted 
by  our  committee  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  that  won't  prevent  us 
from  making  comments,  of  course,  on  these  issues,  but  we  are  lim- 
ited in  terms  of  what  we  can  do.  But  I  think  if  we  are  notified,  that 
we  would  be  more  than  willing  to  work  with  the  relevant  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction  to  work  out  our  common  problems. 

But  I  just  want  to,  again,  thank  you  and  salute  you,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, for  your  commitment  to  safety.  This  has  been  apparent  ever 
since  you  came  into  office,  and  I  know  that  having  traveled  with 
you  for  three  intensive  days  following  the  Northridge  earthquake, 
for  which  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  presence  during  that  time, 
but  I  know  that  your  paramount  interest  at  that  point  was  in 
terms  of  the  safety  of  the  thoroughfares,  the  safety  of  the  workers 
who  were  there,  and  also  to  expedite  the  availability  of  these  ave- 
nues of  travel  back  onto  the  system  as  quickly  as  possible. 

So,  again,  I  just  want  to  thank  you  for  your  leadership. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I'd  like  to  thank  the  distinguished  Chair  and  enter 
his  prepared  statement  into  the  record 

[Chair  Mineta's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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The  beginning  of  a  new  adniinstration  is  a  good  time  to  reflect  on  what  progress  we 
are  making  on  transportation  safety  and  what  problems  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  We  had 
originally  hoped  to  have  this  hearing  last  year,  but  the  press  of  other  business  forced  us  to 
hold  it  off  until  now.  Still,  it  is  early  in  the  life  of  this  administration,  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  opportunity  to  explore  with  Secretary  Pena  our  priorities  for  transportation  safety 
rulemaking  and  enforcement  for  the  next  few  years.  I  want  to  urge  the  Department  to 
review  closely  the  testimony  from  NTSB  and  GAO,  because  they  both  offer  numerous 
excellent  suggestions  on  areas  that  should  be  safety  priorities  for  DOT  in  the  next  few  years. 

In  some  respects,  we  have  made  good  progress  in  the  last  ten  years.  On  our 
highways,  the  automobile  fatality  rate  has  fallen  about  30  percent  in  the  last  ten  yejirs,  and 
similar  declines  have  been  registered  in  most  of  our  other  passenger  modes.  But  truck  and 
rail  fatalities  have  remained  fairly  stable,  and  some  modes  continue  to  show  substantially 
higher  fatality  rates  than  others.  Yesterday,  our  Aviation  Subcommittee  focused  on  one  of 
these  problem  areas—commuter  aircraft. 

We  have  also  had  the  experience  in  the  last  few  years  of  seeing  accidents  occur  that 
illustrate  the  wide  variation  in  safety  standards  in  the  different  modes.  The  Amtrak  Sunset 
Limited  disaster  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  this  fall  showed  how  modest  our  navigational 
equipment  requirements  are  for  tugboats-no  charts,  no  radar,  no  compass  required.  To  his 
credit.  Secretary  Pena  has  acted  to  remedy  this  situation,  but  in  the  future,  in  cases  like  this 
where  th ;  need  for  higher  standards  seems  obvious,  we  need  to  make  the  changes  before 
the  tragedy  happens,  not  after.  Our  highways  and  our  railways  are  not  safe  as  long  as  they 
cross  bridges  that  are  vulnerable  to  collisions  from  wayward  barge  traffic. 

The  Exxon  Valdez  disaster  illustrates  the  weaknesses  of  the  Coast  Guard's  Vessel 
Tracking  System  as  compared  with  the  FAA's  Air  Traffic  Control  System.  When  you  have 
an  exhausted  third  mate  piloting  a  huge  oil  tanker  and  dodging  icebergs  in  constricted 
waters,  you  would  think  that  the  Coast  Guard  would  see  it  as  their  responsibility  to  give  the 
vessel  all  the  assistance  possible  to  avoid  the  rocks.  I  would  also  think  that  the  Coast 
Guard's  responsibility  to  the  rest  of  us  would  be  to  order  such  vessels  out  of  danger,  rather 
than  wait  for  them  to  ask  which  way  to  go.  This  Committee  is  handicapped  in  meeting  its 
responsibility  to  keep  the  waters  of  the  United  States  clean  if  we  can  not  ensure  safe 
operation  of  oil  tankers  and  barges. 
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And  finally,  the  continuing  stream  of  trucking  accidents  caused  by  driver  fatigue- 
almost  2000  fatalities  per  year,  according  to  NTSB  data-forces  us  to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  our  procedures  for  enforcing  hours-of-service  requirements  are  adequate.  Perhaps 
it's  time  to  revisit  the  need  for  on-board  data  recorders  to  remedy  the  widespread  violations 
of  these  requirements.  The  drivers  themselves  report  that  their  fellow  drivers  routinely 
violate  the  hours-of-service  rules. 

So  we've  made  some  good  progress,  but  we  still  have  a  full  agenda.  I  salute  Secretary 
Pena  for  his  commitment  to  transportation  safety.  I  salute  the  Chairman  of  this 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Borski,  for  his  leadership  in  scheduling  these  hearings,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  testimony. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  If  there  are  no  further  questions — Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  appreciate  the  paid  political  announcement  on 
health  care.  Do  you  have  Chart  No.  4,  legal  costs  per  accident? 

Mr.  Pena.  We  should  develop  Chart  No.  4. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  room  isn't  tall  enough.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Secretary,  again,  we  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  coming  here  today.  We're  most  pleased  you  could  fit  us 
into  your  busy  schedule,  and  we  want  to  again  congratulate  you  on 
the  outstanding  job  you're  doing  and  being  the  leading  advocate  for 
safety  in  this  Nation.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Pena.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Our  second  witness  this  morning  is  Dr.  John  K. 
Lauber.  He's  a  member  of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Lauber,  could  I  ask  you  to  please  rise  and  raise  your  right 
hand? 

[Witness  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir,  and  we  have  your  written 
testimony.  You  may  proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  JOHN  K.  LAUBER,  MEMBER,  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  BOARD,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR. 
BERNARD  S.  LOEB,  DIRECTOR,  RESEARCH  AND  ENGINEER- 
ING 

Dr.  Lauber.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Good  morning,  Members  of  the  committee.  I'm  delighted  to  be 
here  to  represent  the  Safety  Board  before  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  with  me  Dr.  Bemie  Loeb,  the  Director  of  our  research 
and  engineering  organization  at  the  Safety  Board. 

I  want  to  echo  the  Secretary's  comments  commending  this  com- 
mittee for  focusing  attention  on  the  cross-modal  aspects  of  trans- 
portation safety.  It's  an  issue  that  has  been  of  interest  and  concern 
to  the  Ssifety  Board,  primarily  because  a  very  large  number  of  acci- 
dents that  we've  had  cause  to  investigate  at  the  Safety  Board  have 
involved  or  have  pointed  to  common  issues,  areas  of  commonality 
as  far  as  causality  of  accidents,  £ind  also  pointed  to  the  need  for  co- 
ordinated, integrated  action  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  that  lead 
to  accidents.  So  I  think  that  it's  very  important  that  the  committee 
and  all  of  us  involved  in  transportation  safety  focus  our  attention 
on  the  cross-modal  aspects  of  the  safety  problem. 

We  have,  in  our  written  testimony,  discussed  several  aspects, 
several  of  the  common  issues  that  we've  identified  during  the 
course  of  accident  investigation.  I  want  to  just  touch  briefly  upon 
those  in  my  summarization  of  the  prepared  testimony. 

We  have  found,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  strong  evidence 
of  the  pervasive  effects  of  sleep-related  problems  in  transportation. 
We've  seen  repeated  instances  of  poor  scheduling  of  work  and  rest 
periods  in  various  transportation  modes  that  have  or  might  have 
been  directly  involved  in  the  cause  of  the  accidents  that  we've  seen 
through  the  effect  on  the  performance  of  the  operating  personnel 
involved  in  those  accidents.  We  see  some  clear-cut  instances  and 
frequently  some  horror  stories  particularly  in  the  highway,  rail- 
road, and  marine  mode  with  regard  to  the  fatigue  issue,  and  we 
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have  long  advocated  at  the  Safety  Board  the  development  of  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  this  serious  problem. 

In  the  aviation  mode,  particularly  in  commercial  aviation — and 
there  are  probably  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this — we  tend  not  to  see 
the  issue  crop  up  as  frequently,  although  it  does  from  time  to  time. 
In  fact  we  are  currently  investigating  an  accident  involving  a  DC- 
8  operated  by  a  supplemental  air  carrier  in  which  it  appears  that 
fatigue  and  crew  rest  are  issues.  So  it  does  show  up  in  aviation  as 
well,  although  we  see  more  instances  of  problems  in  this  area  in 
the  other  modes,  as  I've  mentioned. 

We  know  that  in  order  to  address  these  problems,  it's  going  to 
take  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  develop 
coordinated  approaches.  In  1989,  we  issued  a  set  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  basically  increase  the 
cooperation  or  the  degree  of  coordination  of  research  focused  on  fa- 
tigue and  sleepiness  issues  as  they  affect  transportation  safety,  and 
to  also  look  at  and  develop  across  the  modes  education  and  training 
efforts. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  we  see  with  fatigue  and  related  areas 
can  be  dealt  with  by  more  effective  training  and  education  on  the 
part  of  personnel,  allowing  people  to  more  effectively  manage  their 
own  rest  schedules  and  making  sure  that  they  make  maximum 
availability  or  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  availability  of  rest 
periods  when  they  occur.  This  can  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 
issues  of  safety,  and  so  that  was  another  area  that  we  rec- 
ommended that  the  Department  take  a  more  coordinated  approach 
on. 

And  finally,  of  course,  we  urged  that  they  take  a  look  at  the  reg- 
ulations governing  these  aspects  of  transportation  safety  in  the 
various  modes.  The  particular  emphasis  is  not  necessarily  to  come 
up  with  a  uniform  set  of  regulations,  because  the  demands  of  the 
different  modes  do  result  in  certain  differences  in  this  area,  but  I 
think  the  most  significant  issue  is  to  make  sure  that  the  regula- 
tions that  are  in  place  are  put  on  a  good,  sound  scientific  footing. 
There's  been  a  lot  of  good  scientific  work  done  in  the  past  couple 
of  decades  on  these  issues,  and  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  good  un- 
derstanding of  what  can  be  done  to  more  effectively  manage  these 
problems. 

Another  area  that  we  touch  upon  in  our  prepared  testimony  has 
to  do  with  aspects  of  team  performance  as  opposed  to  individual 
performance,  and  this  is  in  the  area  of  crew  or  cockpit  resource 
nianagement,  an  area  that  grew  out  of  aviation,  where  we  recog- 
nized that  many  aviation  accidents  were  caused  by  deficiencies  in 
team  work — a  failure  to  coordinate,  a  failure  to  communicate,  fail- 
ure of  leadership,  and  other  kinds  of  things — and  that  these  skills 
are  trainable.  The  aviation  industry  has  made  great  strides  in 
terms  of  developing  specific  training  focused  on  these  issues.  Such 
training  is  in  place  widely  around  the  world  now,  and  we  believe 
that  it  has  application  in  other  modes  as  well. 

We  have  seen  this  particularly  in  the  marine  environment,  which 
is  another  environment  where  good,  effective  team  work  is  required 
on  the  part  of  personnel  on  the  bridge  of  a  ship.  We  believe  that 
this  training  and  the  principles  developed  in  aviation  could  be  ap- 
plied there  as  well.  There  are  other  instances  that  we  could  men- 
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tion  where  the  application  of  principles  developed  in  the  aviation 
mode  could  in  fact  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  that  we  see  in 
the  other  modes  as  well. 

The  third  specific  area  that  we  mentioned,  is  drug  and  alcohol 
testing,  and  we  have  often  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  more  uniform 
approach  with  regard  to  drug  and  alcohol  testing  across  the  modes 
of  transportation.  We  have  specifically  been  concerned  and  most  re- 
cently gone  on  record  with  regard  to  the  post-accident  drug  and  al- 
cohol testing  requirements.  Back  in  April  we  commented  on  the 
rulemaking,  which  has  culminated  with  the  issuance  of  the  rules 
just  last  week,  as  the  Secretary  mentioned.  We  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  rules  as  they  now  exist  to  see  whether 
or  not  particularly  those  post-accident  testing  requirements  and 
the  need  for  more  uniformity  have  been  adequately  addressed. 
However,  we  are  looking  forward  to  being  able  to  review  and  ad- 
dress the  regulations  from  that  point  of  view. 

On  a  broader  front,  we  also  see  individual  accidents  themselves 
crossing  the  individual  modes,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Am- 
trak  accident  near  Mobile,  Alabama  on  September  22,  1993  are 
well  known  to  Members  of  this  committee.  We  know  that  a  barge 
lost  in  the  fog  entered  a  bayou,  struck  the  railroad  bridge,  and  the 
resultant  damage  to  the  bridge  shifted  the  track  sufficiently  so  that 
the  lead  Amtra^  locomotive  struck  the  girder  span,  leading  to  the 
derailment  and  the  loss  of  47  lives  in  this  tragic  accident.  We  have 
seen  similar  accidents.  We've  investigated  a  number  of  accidents 
involving  collisions  between  barges  and  fixed  structures  such  as 
bridges,  including  one  just  a  few  months  before  the  Amtrak  acci- 
dent in  New  Orleans,  again  involving  loss  of  life  and  significant 
economic  impact. 

We  conducted  public  hearings  on  each  of  these  accidents,  and  the 
results  of  those  deliberations  suggest  that  renewed  efforts  are 
needed  by  the  modal  administrations — particularly  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  and 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard — to  coordinate  their  bridge/barrier  programs 
in  order  to  prevent  such  accidents  from  occurring  in  the  future.  We 
expect  to  complete  those  investigations  later  this  year  and  will 
share  with  the  subcommittee  all  of  our  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions that  we  develop  as  they  become  available  to  us. 

Another  area  that  we  touch  upon  briefly  in  our  testimony  has 
also  already  been  mentioned,  and  that's  the  whole  issue  of  tech- 
nology and  making  more  effective  cross-modal  use  of  technology. 
We've  already  heard  about  GPS  and  the  great  promise  that  it  offers 
not  just  in  aviation,  but  in  virtually  all  modes  of  transportation. 
Anything  involving  precise  and  real-time  position  and  velocity  in- 
formation is  an  area  where  GPS  is  literally  going  to,  I  believe,  revo- 
lutionize the  way  we  do  business,  and  we're  looking  forward  to 
rapid  implementation  of  that  technology  in  all  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. 

On  the  broader  level,  we  recognize  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
assessing  whether  safety  standards  and  the  resources  that  are 
dedicated  to  their  development  and  enforcement  are  consistent 
with  the  risks  posed  to  society.  We  don't  have  the  resources  at  the 
Safety  Board  to  undertake  such  an  assessment.  We  are  aware  of 
the  many  efforts  within  the  Department  and  elsewhere  to  improve 
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safety  and  risk  data  collection  procedures,  and  I  think  we  have 
great  hopes  that  the  Federal  Interagency  Transportation  Statistics 
Committee  and  the  Office  of  Intermodalism  offer  the  possibility 
that  the  information  needed  to  make  such  assessments  will  be  col- 
lected. 

Basically,  the  decisions  that  are  made  with  regard  to  managing 
risk  in  the  transportation  system  are  as  good  as  the  data  on  which 
those  decisions  and  judgments  are  made,  and  we  have  seen  many 
instances  where  there  are  insufficiencies  in  the  collection  of  such 
data,  and  we  have  addressed  those  again  in  our  testimony. 

I  think  overall  it's  fair  to  say  that  we  have  seen  much  better  co- 
operation and  communication  among  the  various  modal  adminis- 
trations over  the  past  several  years.  The  DOT  has  taken  a  number 
of  positive  steps  to  coordinate  such  safety  programs,  some  of  which 
you  heard  discussed  earlier  this  morning  by  the  Secretary. 

In  general,  we  believe  that  transportation  safety  has  unquestion- 
ably improved  over  the  years.  Commercial  transportation  safety 
across  the  board  is  safer  today  than  it  was  years  ago,  and  the  de- 
cline in  transportation-related  fatalities  demonstrates  that  our 
safety  improvement  efforts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  modal  adminis- 
trations and  the  Congress,  have  achieved  tangible  results.  How- 
ever, while  accepting  the  statistical  reality  that  transportation  acci- 
dents will  continue  and  risks  remain,  this  acceptance  does  nothing 
to  dampen  our  commitment  to  providing  the  safest  transportation 
network  possible. 

That  concludes  my  prepared  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ill  be 
happy  to  respond  to  questions. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Lauber.  In  1989  you  rec- 
ommended that  DOT  develop  a  coordinated  research  effort  on  oper- 
ator fatigue  and  develop  a  more  consistent  regulatory  approach  to 
this  problem.  How  much  progress  has  the  Department  made  in  re- 
sponding to  your  recommendation,  and  how  far  do  they  still  have 
to  go? 

Dr.  Lauber.  That's  an  area  where  I'm  happy  to  report  that  I 
think  the  Department  has  made  significant  progress.  One  of  the 
things  that  they  did  was  to  develop  a  Human  Factors  Coordinating 
Committee,  with  representation  from  each  of  the  modal  agencies, 
and  one  of  the  specific  efforts  of  that  committee  was  to  focus  on  the 
issues  of  fatigue  and  related  areas  as  they  affect  operator  perform- 
ance and  transportation  safety.  We  have  received  regular  briefings 
from  that  coordinating  committee.  In  fact,  we  had  one  just  a  few 
months  ago  at  the  Safety  Board.  They  have  attempted  to  keep  us 
abreast  of  the  developments  and  the  directions  that  they're  taking 
with  regard  to  those  issues.  So  I  think  they  have  made  progress 
and  am  happy  to  report  that. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Good.  Dr.  Lauber,  your  testimony  stresses  the  need 
for  a  coordinated  approach  within  DOT  to  address  safety  issues 
such  as  operator  fatigue  or  the  transportation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials, which  cut  across  all  modes  of  transportation.  Is  there  any  in- 
stitutional mechanism  within  DOT  to  promote  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach by  the  modal  administrators  to  develop  solutions  to  common 
safety  problems? 

Dr.  Lauber.  I  think  to  the  extent  that  we  would  be  critical  of  the 
dot's  efforts  in  this  regard,  it  keys  on  the  word  "institutional."  I'm 
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not  sure  that  these  have  been  institutionaHzed  to  the  point  that 
we'd  hke  to  see  and  that  could  be  maximally  effective.  At  present, 
I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  the  efforts  that  we  do  see— and  we  cer- 
tainly applaud  them,  tend  to  be  ad  hoc  and  do  not  represent  ade- 
quate institutionalization. 

I  think  we  all  believe  that  it's  clear  that  the  synergistic  effects 
that  could  be  achieved  by  a  good,  sound  institutionalized  manage- 
ment approach  to  these  issues  could  be  very,  very  beneficial,  and 
we  would  like  to  see  more  movement  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Department's  recent  drug  and  alcohol  role  re- 
quires a  higher  rate  of  testing  for  drug  use  than  for  alcohol  use. 
Is  this  consistent  with  the  relative  severity  of  drug  and  alcohol  as 
a  threat  to  transportation  safety? 

Dr.  Lauber.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  seen  the  regulations 
yet.  I'm  a  bit  hesitant  to  comment  on  that  until  we've  had  a  chance 
to  review  specifically  what  the  regulatory  proposal  is.  We  simply 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  do  that  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  yield  at  this  point  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Inhofe. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Dr.  Lauber,  you  were  here  when  the  Secretary  was 
here,  weren't  you? 

Dr.  Lauber.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  I  got  into  this  area  of  the  swapping  of  the  data 
plates  and  the  falsification.  I  believe  some  of  the  staff  here  con- 
tacted some  of  your  staff  at  one  point  or  another  concerning  this 
problem  that  exists.  I  recognize  that  your  primary  function  is  to  in- 
vestigate after  accidents,  but  I  also  know  that  you're  interested  in 
this  t5rpe  of  behavior  if  it  is  going  on. 

I'd  ask  you  the  same  question  I  asked  the  Secretary.  Are  you 
aware  of  this  problem  and  some  of  the  publicity  that's  been  gen- 
erated in  Florida  concerning  the  inaccurate  data  plates  and  the  fal- 
sification of  logbooks? 

Dr.  Lauber.  I'm  aware  in  a  general  sense  of  the  issue.  To  my 
knowledge,  it  has  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Safety  Board 
through  any  specific  incidents  or  accidents  that  we've  investigated. 
So  we're  aware  of  it  in  a  general  sense  and  certainly  share  your 
concerns  in  that  regard,  but  as  I  say,  to  my  knowledge,  I  don't  re- 
call a  specific  accident  in  which  this  has  been  an  issue  that  has 
come  to  our  attention  that  way. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  I  think  perhaps  even  though  it  was  not  detected  by 
the  NTSB,  that  that  might  have  been  case,  and  you  would  have  no 
way  of  knowing  if  there  is  falsification. 

Dr.  Lauber.  Well,  that's  part  of  the  problem.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Yes,  because  it  would  be  very  difficult.  We're  going 
to  be  having  hearings  on  this,  and  when  that  time  comes,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  NTSB  really  brought  into  the  loop  somewhere. 

Dr.  Lauber.  We'd  be  pleased  to  provide  whatever  information  we 
can  on  that  issue.  It  is  an  important  issue.  We  share  that. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Yesterday  we  had  hearings  in  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee on  some  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  upgrading  the 
training  from  Part  135  to  Part  121.  Are  you  in  the  loop  on  that, 
and  what  is  your  thinking  about  the  changes  they're  proposing? 

Dr.  Lauber.  I  fully  and  thoroughly  applaud  the  efforts  to  up- 
grade the  training  requirements.  We  at  the  Safety  Board  have  long 
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recognized  and  seen  frequent  instances  during  the  course  of  acci- 
dent investigation  inadequacies  and  insufficiencies  in  training,  and 
we  know  the  power  of  good,  effective  training.  So  we  fully  applaud 
the  efforts  to  upgrade  that  training  to  a  common  standard  for  pilots 
involved  in  air  carrier  operations. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  The  third  thing  that  I  wanted  at  least  to  get  some 
of  your  thoughts  on,  it's  difficult  to  ask  specific  questions  as  to  the 
transfer  of  the  air  traffic  control  functions  to  a  Government  cor- 
poration, because  there's  not  enough  detailed  information  to  really 
do  an  analysis  of  it.  However,  you  hear  the  arguments  on  both 
sides.  Do  you  have  any  comments  or  thoughts  on  the  information 
that  we  have  so  far  concerning  that? 

Dr.  Lauber.  No.  Again,  without  having  a  chance  to  study  specific 
proposals,  it  would  be  difficult  to  comment  specifically.  I  will  say 
that  I  think  that  the  debate  that's  engendered  by  this  whole  pro- 
posal is  going  to  be  a  healthy  one,  because  it  is  going  to  force  to 
the  front  of  our  attention  the  specific  problems  that  need  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  Secretary  touched  on  procurement  as  being  one.  We 
know  that  personnel  and  long-term  budget  planning  are  others.  It 
is  clear  that  if  we're  going  to  further  improve  an  already  outstand- 
ing air  traffic  control  system,  we're  going  to  have  to  deal  effectively 
with  those  kinds  of  problems,  and  however  that  gets  done  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Well,  I'm  one  who  frequently  applauds  our  air  traffic 
control  system  and  the  fine  job  that  they  do,  and  I  wasn't  as  enthu- 
siastic about  that  until  I  had  something  to  compare  it  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks.  We  have 
a  saying  in  Oklahoma  that  if  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it.  I  would 
hope  that  you  guys  would  really  be  a  part  of  what  I  see  as  a  major 
proposed  change  that  we  would  want  to  look  at  very  carefully  be- 
fore jumping  into  a  major  change. 

Dr.  Lauber.  I  assure  you  that  we  will,  and  I  certainly  share  your 
sentiments  that  the  air  traffic  control  system  here  in  the  United 
States  is  comparable  to  none  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  move  a 
tremendous  number  of  airplanes  safely  day-in  and  day-out  under 
all  kinds  of  conditions,  and  I  think  it's  a  real  tribute  to  the  system 
that  is  already  in  place,  and  we  certainly  don't  want  anything  to 
disrupt  that. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  There's  almost  a  type  of  supernatural  allegiance 
that  these  people  have.  I  don't  look  at  them  as  I  would  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  Government  employees,  because  they  truly  literally  have 
your  lives  in  their  hands,  and  I'm  just  very  sensitive  about  any 
changes  that  might  come  about  and  do  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  on  that. 

Dr.  Lauber.  Same  here. 

Mr.  Borski.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Virginia,  Ms.  Bjnrne? 

Ms.  Byrne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Doctor,  on  page  11  of  your  written  testimony,  you  talk  about  the 
lack  of  coordinated  activity  may  stem  in  part  from  any  differences 
that  exist  in  the  modes  in  terms  of  their  historical  involvement. 
Regulations  for  some  transportation  modes,  like  railroads  and  pipe- 
line, evolve  from  industry-established  standards,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  aviation  and  motor  vehicles  regulations  develop  far 
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more  differently.  And  then  earlier  in  your  verbal  statement,  you 
talked  about  strong  scientific  basis  for  safety  standards. 

Has  the  Safety  Board  ever  looked  at  these  industry  standards 
that  were  established  to  see  if  there's  a  strong  scientific  basis  for 
either  the  pipeline  or  the  railroad  safety  standards  that  came  from 
the  industry? 

Dr.  Lauber.  Well,  the  reference  in  the  testimony  has  specifically 
to  do  with  the  fatigue  and  hours-of-duty  regulations.  That's  a  spe- 
cific area  where  we  have  noted  that  there  is  good,  sound  scientific 
data  available,  and  that  it's  the  Safety  Board's  position  that  when- 
ever those  data  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  regulatory  issue,  they 
well  ought  to. 

It's  our  general  impression  that  regulations  governing  hours  of 
service  or  duty  time  and  rest  time  in  any  mode  of  transportation 
are  not  particularly  scientifically  based.  These  have  a  long  history 
to  them,  aviation,  of  course,  being  one  of  the  shorter  histories,  and 
that  explains  some  of  the  evolutionary  differences  that  we've  seen 
there.  But,  nonetheless,  none  are  truly  scientifically  based. 

For  example,  even  in  our  aviation  regulations  that  govern  flight 
and  duty  time,  none  of  those  regulations  now  in  place  recognize 
that  eight  hours  of  sleep  is  not  eight  hours  of  sleep,  depending 
upon  the  time  of  day  in  which  you  have  to  take  that  eight  hours 
of  sleep.  Eight  hours  of  rest  during  normal  daylight  period  is  not 
as  refreshing  as  eight  hours  of  rest  during  normal  nighttime. 
There's  a  basic  physiological  mechanism  for  that,  and  it's  those 
kinds  of  things  that  we  think  ought  to  be  reflected  in  a  rational  ap- 
proach to  this  problem. 

I'm  confident  that  over  the  long  run  we're  going  to  see  the  modal 
agencies  move  in  that  direction.  Right  now  I  think  it's  true  to  say 
that  labor  agreements  and  historical  evolution  have  dominated  the 
direction  that  has  been  taken  in  that  regard, 

Ms.  Byrne.  Well,  specifically  with  the  pipeline  issue,  I'm  talking 
about  industry  standards  that  we've  evidently  adopted  on  pounds 
of  pressure,  those  kinds  of  things,  and  metal  fatigue.  Have  you 
looked  at  that  through  the  Safety  Board? 

Dr.  Lauber.  Indeed,  every  time  we  have  an  accident  in  any  mode 
in  which  structural  or  materials  issues  of  that  kind  come  up,  we 
have  a  very  competent  staff  of  metallurgists  and  engineers  and  oth- 
ers who  address  those  issues  specifically.  I  think  in  those  areas 
where  there  are  good  engineering  standards,  whether  it's  for  mate- 
rials and  structures,  pipelines  or  airplanes,  or  basically  any  other 
kind  of  vehicle,  generally  we  don't  see  systematic  problems  in  that 
area. 

There  may  be  specific  instances  where  standards  could  be  up- 
graded to  reflect  improved  understanding,  but  as  a  general  state- 
ment, I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  where  good,  sound  engineering 
data  exists  and  has  for  some  time,  the  regulations  involving  those 
things  in  the  various  modes  generally  adequately  take  those  into 
account.  There  isn't  a  systematic  problem  in  that  regard. 

Ms.  Byrne.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Barca, 
have  questions? 
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Mr.  Barca.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here  before  the  com- 
mittee today.  The  one  area  I  just  wanted  to  gather  some  more  in- 
formation on,  and  maybe  you  can  help  me  in  this  regard,  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  have  been  some  pilot  programs  done  on  high- 
way fatigue  in  different  States  across  the  country,  and  I  wonder  if 
you  have  access  to  that  information  or  where  we  could  be  directed 
to  gain  more  access,  and  if  you  have  any  information  in  terms  of 
the  effectiveness  of  any  of  these  pilot  kinds  of  efforts. 

Dr.  Lauber.  We  are  aware  of  some  programs.  I'm  not  sure  that 
I  can  respond  adequately  to  your  question,  but  we  could  follow  up 
with  additiongd  information  after  the  hearing. 

I  personally  participated  in  a  program  up  in  Albany,  New  York 
just  a  couple  of  months  ago.  It  was  a  kickoff  of  a  statewide  program 
under  the  direction  of  Governor  Cuomo  to  specifically  focus  atten- 
tion on  fatigue  as  a  highway  safety  issue,  and  in  many  ways  it's 
as  significant  a  driving  safety  issue  as  alcohol.  We've  made  great 
strides  in  terms  of  coming  to  grips  with  and  seeing  improvements 
in  alcohol-related  deaths.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but,  none- 
theless, we've  seen  significant  progress  in  that  direction. 

Many  people  don't  realize  that  fatigue  can  be  just  as  debilitating 
as  alcohol  in  terms  of  impairing  human  performance  and  that  there 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  some  of  them  cultural,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  the  New  York  State  program  does  or  is  going  to  at- 
tempt to  do  is  to  heighten  awareness  among  the  general  population 
as  to  how  fatigue  and  sleep  loss  can  affect  your  performance  as  a 
driver,  your  ssdTety  as  a  driver,  and  I  think  personally — ^this  is  not 
a  position  that  we've  adopted  formally  at  the  Board,  but  my  own 
position  is  that  this  kind  of  approach  has  great  promise  for  ad- 
dressing highway  transportation  safety  issues  specifically,  and  I 
think  the  same  lund  of  effort  could  be  applied  elsewhere. 

If  I  may,  in  aviation  again — it  leads  the  way — when  I  was  at 
NASA,  we  started  a  program  that  looks  at  these  issues — ^fatigue, 
sleep  loss,  and  similar  things — in  commercial  aviation  operations. 
One  of  the  more  recent  products  of  that  ongoing  effort  on  the  part 
of  NASA — and  it's  been  a  cooperative  program  involving  the  air- 
lines, the  FAA,  and  the  NASA  research  community —  has  been  the 
development  of  an  education  and  training  module  that  is  specifi- 
cally focused  for  air  crew  and  dispatchers  and  others,  but  specifi- 
cally focuses  on  educating  people  with  regard  to  basic  physiological 
mechanisms  involved  in  fatigue  and  what  you,  as  an  individual, 
can  do  to  better  manage  those  aspects  of  your  daily  life  that  can 
affect  the  amount  of  rest  and  sleep  that  you  get  and  thereby  affect 
your  performance  on  the  job. 

This  approach  has  been  very  well  received  by  the  airlines.  It's  in 
the  process  of  being  adopted  by  many  carriers.  I  think  it  has  great 
promise,  and  I'd  like  to  see  more  of  that  in  the  other  modes  of 
transportation  as  well. 

Mr.  Barca.  The  only  other  point  that  I'd  make  is  in  regard  to 
commercial  drivers,  people  like  truck  drivers,  people  that  drive  for 
a  living.  As  I  understand  it,  there  have  been  some  States  that  have 
looked  at  the  idea  of  doing  things  within  the  truck  stops  them- 
selves in  terms  of  providing  accommodations  for  people  to  be  able 
to  rest,  do  away  with  their  fatigue,  and  I  wonder,  do  you  know  any 
steps  that  have  been  taken  in  that  regard? 
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Dr.  Lauber.  We're  aware  that  there  are  efforts  to  take  a  look  at 
that  issue.  I  believe  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  is  taking 
a  look  specifically  at  it.  I'm  not  aware  of  the  specific  details.  I  can 
address  the  issue  indirectly  through  efforts  in  aviation  again. 

There  is  concern  about  crew  rest  accommodations  on  long-haul 
airplanes,  and  we  know,  again,  on  the  basis  of  scientific  informa- 
tion that's  available  that  the  quality  of  rest  that's  actually  achiev- 
able is  in  part  a  function  of  the  quality  of  the  accommodations  that 
are  provided  for  this  rest — noise  levels,  lighting,  temperature,  and 
the  other  just  basic  comfort  kinds  of  things. 

So  we  know,  again,  that  there  are  better  ways  to  deal  with  these 
issues  and  would  applaud  their  extension  to  beyond  the  aviation 
environment  to  wherever  else  it  could  be  of  benefit. 

Mr.  Barca.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here. 

Dr.  Lauber.  You're  welcome. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Michigan,  Miss  Barbara-Rose  Collins? 

Miss  Collins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have 
a  statement  I'd  like  to  be  entered  for  the  record. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will  ap- 
pear in  the  record. 

[Miss  Collins'  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Congresswoman  Barbara-Rose  Collins  (D-MI) 

Intermodal  Safety  Issues 

February  10,  1994 

I  am  pleased  that  this  subcommittee  is  considering 
cross-modal  transportation  safety  issues.    I  am  even  more 
pleased  that  the  Secretary  came  here  today  to  discuss  it  with 
us.   It  is  further  evidence  that  when  it  comes  to  safety,  the 
current  administration  and  the  current  Secretary  are  definitely 
not  all  talk. 

I  am  from  Detroit.    In  Detroit  we  have  freeways,  an 
airport,  rail  and  a  port.   We've  got  international  bridges, 
barges,  ferries,  rail  tunnels,  and  budding  aviation  service. 
When  it  comes  to  intermodalism,  Detroit's  got  it  all.   This 
means  we  also  experience,  at  one  time  or  another,  safety  issues 
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in  every  mode. 

So  I  am  very  interested  in  cross-modal  safety  issues 
and  how  we  can  address  both  intra-  and  inter-modal  safety 
problems.    I  look  forward  to  continued  cooperation  and  mutual 
support  in  establishing  the  safest  National  Transportation 
System  possible. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Miss  Collins.  My  questions  were  really  for  Secretary  Peiia,  and 
I'd  like  permission  to  send  them  to  him  in  writing. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  By  all  means. 

Miss  Collins.  And  to  commend  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  their  quick  action  on  the  train  wreck  in  Mobile 
and,  what  is  it,  the  Mauvilla 

Dr.  Lauber.  The  Mauvilla  was  the  vessel  involved,  yes. 

Miss  Collins.  Right,  and  reading  your  report  on  what  happened 
afterwards  and  the  procedures  that  were  put  in  place  I  think  was 
commendable.  Sometimes  the  public  reads  about  these  tragedies 
and  thinks  nothing  happens,  that  it  will  be  business  as  usual,  but 
I  see  that  you  jumped  right  on  it. 

One  thing  that  I'm  going  to  write  Secretary  Pena,  and  I'd  like 
you  to  think  about  it,  is  that  in  my  district,  Detroit,  we  have  the 
highest  international  commercial  crossings  in  the  country  between 
Windsor  and  Detroit,  and  they  believe  that  with  NAFTA  that  traf- 
fic may  increase  80  percent.  Those  are  ancient  bridges  and  tunnels, 
and  we've  developed  a  whole  freeway  system  since  the^ve  been 
built.  The  exits  of  those  trucks  from  the  Ambassador  Bridge  in  par- 
ticular onto  our  freeway  system  is  almost  helter-skelter.  It's  dif- 
ficult for  myself  to  navigate,  and  I've  lived  there  all  of  my  life,  and 
to  see  truckers  coming  from  Nova  Scotia  and  from  upper  New  York 
and  so  forth  coming  through  there  has  to  be  very  confusing. 

I  would  like  you  to  take  a  very  good  look  at  that  and  make  some 
suggestions  on  traffic  patterns.  I  believe  that's  going  to  be  a  great 
safety  factor. 

Dr.  Lauber.  Congresswoman,  we  have  at  the  Safety  Board  ad- 
dressed the  various  issues  that  you  mentioned — traffic  patterns, 
the  general  safety  of  bridges  and  their  structural  soundness,  and 
related  areas — in  a  large  number  of  reports  that  we've  generated 
at  the  Safety  Board  through  accident  investigation.  I  think  you 
raise  an  important  point,  and  that  is  that  for  whatever  reason 
might  lead  to  increased  traffic  on  a  particular  thoroughfare,  if 
there  is  a  significant  increase  or  chsmge,  it's  important  that  those 
responsible  for  the  operation  and  the  safety  oversight  of  that  par- 
ticular highway  system  or  subsystem  go  back  and  reassess  it  to  en- 
sure that  what  we've  learned,  in  many  cases  from  sad  example, 
does  not  happen  again.  So  your  point  is  well  taken. 

Miss  Collins.  Yes.  The  bridges  and  the  tunnels  are  fine.  I  refer 
to  their  age  only  to  tell  you  that  the  surrounding  patterns  are  not 
fine,  because  they  weren't  built  at  the  same  time.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentlewoman. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Just  one  last  question,  and  I'll  make  this  to  Dr. 
Lx)eb.  It  seems  a  shame  he  came  all  the  way  here 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  think  he's  very  happy  about  that.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Inhofe.  I  notice  in  the  Administration's  budget  that  there  is 
a  cut  in  the  funding  of  administrative  law  judges  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  ALs.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are 
overstaffed  with  administrative  law  judges? 

Dr.  Loeb.  Congressman,  I  appreciate  your  generous  offer  to  feed 
me  a  question,  but  I'm  going  to  decline  to  answer  that,  because 
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that's  a  budgetary  issue  that's  outside  of  the  realm  of  my  respon- 
sibility, to  be  honest  with  you. 
Mr.  Inhofe.  Dr.  Lauber? 

Dr.  Lauber.  Dr.  Loeb  would  not  generally  get  involved  in  the  re- 
search and  engineering  function  that  you've  addressed,  but  the 
question  is  an  important  one.  I  can't  respond  specifically  to  your 
question.  I  mean,  we  have  general  concern,  and  it's  an  area  that 
we're  constantly  reviewing — the  caseload,  the  backlog,  and  the 
number  of  judges  who  are  available  to  clear  that  caseload.  We  can 
respond  with  further  information  on  that  question  if  you  want  us 
to  for  the  record,  but  I'm  not 

Mr.  Inhofe.  The  reason  I  was  asking  is,  as  you  probably  know — 
in  fact,  I  know  you  know  this — I  was  one  of  the  strongest  support- 
ers of  keeping  that  appellate  process  during  this  experimental  pe- 
riod where  it  was  in  the  NTSB,  and  at  that  time  we  talked  about 
isn't  this  going  to  make  for  a  heavier  workload  in  the  future,  and 
it's  kind  of  my  recollection  that  it  was,  and  then  I  saw  this,  and 
it  kind  of  surprised  me,  and  that's  why  I  was  asking  the  question. 

Dr.  Lauber.  In  that  regard,  I'm  unaware  at  this  point  that 
there's  been  any  specific  noticeable  impact  of  the  process  that 
you've  talked  about  on  the  caseload.  Now,  it  may  be  too  early  for 
that  to  have  shown  up  just  because  of  the  length  of  time  that  it 
takes  for  those  things  to  work  their  way  through  the  system.  But 
at  this  point,  I  am  not  aware  that  we've  had  a  problem  driven  by 
that. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  But  it  could  also  be  that  that  appellate  process  has 
caused  a  change  in  behavior  of  the  FAA  and  their  treatment  of 
these  cases,  too. 

Dr.  Lauber.  That  is  quite  possible,  though  there  is  significant 
delay  in  the  system.  Sometimes  the  effects  won't  show  up  for  a  sig- 
nificant period  of  time  after  the  changes  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Dr.  Lauber,  the  Safety  Board  devotes  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  resources  to  investigating  aviation  accidents  and  about 
one-third  to  all  other  modes  of  transportation  combined.  Do  you 
think  this  allocation  of  your  resources  is  consistent  with  the  rel- 
ative severity  of  safety  problems  in  the  various  modes? 

Dr.  Lauber.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  know  you're  aware,  of 
course,  our  mandate  includes  specific  requirements  to  investigate 
all  civil  aviation  accidents  in  this  country,  so  that  is  a  requirement 
that  is  imposed  upon  the  Safety  Board.  I  think  as  a  general  obser- 
vation, it's  fair  to  say  that  there  are  general  aviation  accidents  that 
we've  seen  repeated  over  and  over  again  which  don't  contain  a 
whole  lot  of  safety  information,  that  there's  little  new  that  we  learn 
from  those. 

However,  it's  also  important  to  note  that  in  those  cases  we  have 
a  wide  range  of  responses  in  terms  of  the  degree  or  the  depth  of 
investigation  that  we  conduct,  and  in  those  cases  where  we  don't 
see  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  information  that  there  are  signifi- 
cant safety  lessons  to  be  learned,  we  will  respond  appropriately  in 
doing  a  very  limited  field  type  of  investigation  that  sometimes  lit- 
erally is  simply  an  effort  to  keep  the  data  base  up  to  date  and  not 
much  more  than  that.  So  we  try  to  tailor  our  response  in  fact  to 
the  lessons  that  we  believe  can  be  learned,  to  the  extent  that  we 
can. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  Can  you  review  for  us  the  adequacy,  in  your  view, 
of  the  data  available  to  us  on  the  causes  of  accidents  in  the  various 
modes?  Which  modes  have  good  data  on  accident  casualties  and 
which  modes  need  improvement,  in  your  view? 

Dr.  Lauber.  Well,  there  are  variations  with  regard  to  the  uni- 
formity of  reporting  standards  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  I  think  it's 
fair  to  say  that  in  the  aviation  system,  for  example,  we  have  very 
good  data.  When  we  get  to  some  of  the  other  modes,  it's  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  get  reliable  information  and  data  on  injuries  and 
fatalities  and  property  damage  and  causal  factors  that  might  be  in- 
volved. We  also  have  a  general  problem  not  just  with  the  direct  in- 
dications of  safety — that  is,  injuries,  fatalities,  and  so  on — ^but  also 
with  some  of  the  baseline  data  that  are  required  in  order  to  make 
sense  of  what  these  statistics  tell  us. 

It's  not  possible  to  take  a  figure  in  isolation,  such  as  the  number 
of  transportation  fatalities,  without  some  notion  of  the  exposure, 
the  number  of  people  exposed  and  the  length  of  time  that  they're 
exposed  to  the  relative  risks.  So  getting  baseline  data  is  also  fre- 
quently a  problem.  We  think  that  there  are  efforts  under  way  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  data  available,  and  we're  participating 
and  cooperating  with  those  whenever  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  In  1990,  you  recommended  that  the  Department  re- 
quire the  use  of  on-board  data  recorders  by  the  trucking  industry 
to  improve  compliance  with  the  hours-of-service  regulations.  The 
Department  has  not  acted  on  your  recommendation,  arguing  that 
the  requirement  would  have  cost  the  industry  too  much  money.  Do 
you  stand  by  your  recommendation,  and  do  you  have  any  estimate 
of  the  number  of  lives  that  may  be  saved  each  year  by  implement- 
ing such  a  requirement? 

Dr.  Lauber.  No,  we  were  never  able  to  do  an  analysis  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  lives  that  are  saved.  You  have  to  take  a  sort 
of  indirect  approach  to  that,  and  it's  difficult  to  estimate  because 
there's  a  specific  instance  where  the  lack  of  reliable  data  can  lead 
you  down  different  paths,  depending  on  which  data  you  end  up 
using.  But  to  the  extent  that  fatigue  is  a  significant  cause  of  inci- 
dents or  accidents  in  transportation,  obviously  the  approach  that 
we've  advocated  could  have  a  potential  significant  impact.  We  don't 
know  what  those  numbers  are  and  how  they  shake  out. 

With  regard  to  our  proposal,  the  basic  proposal,  no,  we  have  not 
backed  off  at  all  on  that.  We  continue  to  believe  that  we  have  to 
do  a  better  job  of  enforcing  existing  hours-of-duty  regulations  and 
that  one  approach  to  this  is  through  information  that  might  be  de- 
rived by  such  recorders.  I  think  we're  hopeful  in  the  long  run — and 
we  recognize  the  cost  problems  that  are  associated  with  the  tech- 
nology available,  but  I  think  here  again  technology  may  offer  some 
hope  for  some  effective  approaches  in  the  long  run  through  the  de- 
velopment of  very  low-cost  solid-state  recorders  and  other  kinds  of 
devices  that  might  well  be  usable  to  address  the  issues  that  we've 
discussed.  So  we  continue  to  support  developments  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Dr.  Lauber,  we're  going  to  have  to  take  a  break  now 
for  a  c£dl  to  the  House.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming,  and  we 
have  a  host  of  questions  left,  but  perhaps  I'll  submit  them  to  you 
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in  writing,  and  if  you  could  respond  to  us  in  that  way,  we'd  much 
appreciate  it.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  and  the 
good  work  you're  doing. 

Dr.  Lauber.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Our  third  witness  today  is  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Mead, 
Director  of  Transportation  Issues  at  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  apparently  with  a  host  of  others. 

Mr.  Mead  and  your  associates,  can  I  ask  you  to  please  rise  and 
raise  your  right  hand? 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Mead? 

TESTIMONY  OF  KENNETH  M.  MEAD,  DmECTOR,  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ISSUES,  RESOURCES,  COMMUNITY,  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  DIVISION,  U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OF- 
FICE, ACCOMPANIED  BY  RON  WOOD,  FRANK  MULVEY,  AND 
ROY  JUDY 

Mr.  Mead.  Thank  you.  Let  me  introduce  my  colleagues.  On  my 
left  is  Mr.  Ron  Wood.  Ron  does  most  of  our  work  in  the  rail  and 
truck  safety  area.  To  my  right  is  Frank  Mulvey,  who  does  most  of 
our  competition  and  economic  work.  To  my  far  right  is  Roy  Judy, 
who  does  a  lot  of  our  aviation  safety  work. 

I'd  like  to  summarize  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  I'd  like 
to  point  out  that  I've  been  in  this  area  for  about  seven  years,  and 
this  is  the  first  hearing  that  I  can  recall  that  covers  all  the  modes 
of  transportation  and  safety.  I  think  that's  a  statement  about  a 
very  positive  direction  the  committee  is  going  in.  I  do  understand 
the  jurisdictional  issues,  but  I  think  it's  appropriate  that  from  time 
to  time  we  consider  the  modes  as  a  whole. 

Secondly,  most  of  what  I  will  say  today  will  build  on  what  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  said,  and  I'll  try  to  adjust  my  remarks 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  points  he  made. 

I  would  say  there  are  three  prongs  to  my  statement  today.  The 
first  is  strengthening  the  Department's  capability  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  accidents,  to  be  more  proactive  and  less  reactive.  The  second 
prong  is  using  better  data  to  strategically  target  the  inspection  re- 
sources and  increase  regulatory  attention  to  high  risk  areas.  The 
third  is  positioning  the  Congress  and  DOT  to  better  assess  the 
safety  of  each  mode  and  the  relative  investment  made  in  safety. 

The  Secretary  was  correct,  safety  performance  in  all  modes, 
using  fatalities  as  the  measure,  are  all  improving.  There  have  been 
marked  strides  particularly  in  highways  over  the  decade.  Highway 
fatalities  peaked  in  1972  at  about  55,000,  and  they're  now  down  to 
about  40,000. 

Mr.  Chgiirman,  measuring  fatalities  are  important,  but  they  tell 
only  part  of  the  story.  If  you  apply  statistics  to  this,  they  represent 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  about  seven  million  accidents  that  occur 
annually.  But  serious  injuries,  property  damage,  and  other  eco- 
nomic impacts  also  are  major  factors.  Take  the  Exxon  Valdez  spill 
for  example.  There  were  no  fatalities  there,  but  the  damage  to  the 
environment  and  other  impacts  was  around  $3  billion. 
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There's  a  demonstrable  need  for  improving  data  reliability  as  it 
relates  to  accidents,  injuries,  and  property  damage.  Also,  there's 
not  a  common  definition  of  what  level  of  property  damage  must 
occur  before  an  accident  ought  to  be  reported.  An  example:  The 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  uses  $6,300  while  the  Coast 
Guard  uses  over  $25,000  for  commercial  vessels.  More  importantly, 
even  within  Highways,  there's  enormous  wide  disparity  in  what  the 
threshold  is  for  reporting  an  accident  and  property  damage. 

It's  a  very  important  area,  because  even  though  fatalities  and  the 
fatality  rate  are  going  down  in  all  modes,  the  number  of  accidents 
and  the  number  of  injuries  can  increase.  For  example:  Between 
1991  and  1992,  the  number  of  automobile  fatalities  decreased, 
while  the  number  of  accidents  in  fact  increased.  So  in  our  view, 
this  is  a  clear  target  of  opportunity  for  the  Secretary's  safety  agen- 
da, and  it  was  very  encouraging  to  hear  the  proactive  and  aggres- 
sive nature  of  that  agenda. 

A  second  action  area  is  the  need  to  establish  what  the  modal 
safety  investment  is.  If  Congress  and  DOT  are  to  judge  the  relative 
safety  investment  in  each  mode,  they  are  going  to  need  to  know 
what  that  investment  is  today.  DOT,  in  a  letter  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, said  that  it  spends  about  $2  billion  on  its  safety  functions  out 
of  a  roughly  $37  billion  budget.  The  figure  is  really  much  higher. 
I'll  give  you  some  examples  of  what  the  current  $2  billion  estimate 
excludes. 

It  excludes  over  $20  billion  per  year  in  capital  investments  for 
highways  and  aviation,  both  of  which  have  a  dual  safety  and  effi- 
ciency purpose.  The  recent  earthquake  in  California  and  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  highways  there  I  think  graphically  illustrates  the 
relevance  of  safety  in  the  capital  investment  arena.  Another  exam- 
ple is  the  windshear  detection  systems  now  being  procured  by  FAA 
that  undeniably  is  safety-related  and  efficiency-related  expense.  Air 
traffic  controller  salaries  that  are  little  over  $2  billion  a  year  is  also 
in  that  category.  They're  also  excluded.  And,  finally,  for  agencies 
like  FRA,  RSPA,  Coast  Guard  and  FHWA;  State  inspectors  or 
State  police  play  a  major  role  along  with  the  federal  government. 
The  safety  investment  picture  really  isn't  complete  unless  you  con- 
sider these  investments  as  well. 

In  1991  Congress,  in  the  ISTEA  legislation,  established  the  Bu- 
reau of  Transportation  Statistics  to  address  data  matters  like 
these.  DOT  has  been  very  slow  to  get  the  Bureau  under  way.  As 
Mr.  Pena  pointed  out,  DOT  is  also  developing  safety  measures  to 
respond  to  the  National  Performance  Review  recommendations,  but 
it's  clear  to  us  that  in  the  long  term,  unless  BTS  is  charged  with 
taking  a  leadership  role  in  this  area,  the  data  improvements  I  men- 
tioned are  not  likely  to  happen.  What  happens  at  DOT  now  is  there 
really  is  no  institutional  mechanism,  short  of  the  personal  case-by- 
case  intervention  of  the  Secretary,  to  make  cross-modal  consider- 
ations happen. 

Moving  to  another  matter,  we  see,  and  have  repeatedly  reported 
on  this,  major  targets  of  opportunity  for  improvements  in  the 
modes  individually  and  working  together  in  two  areas.  The  first  is 
the  need  to  be  proactive  in  the  safety  area  rather  than  reactive, 
and  the  second  is  the  need  to  strategically  target  what  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  limited  inspection  resources.  What  do  I  mean  by 
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reactive?  I  mean  the  taking  of  action,  regulatory  or  otherwise,  only 
after  a  tragedy  or  accident  occurs.  In  other  words,  that  the  accident 
is  the  impetus  for  the  taking  of  action. 

If  you  recall  the  aging  aircraft  scare  a  few  years  ago  that  began 
with  Aloha  Airlines,  NTSB's  investigation  showed  quite  clearly  the 
value  of  proactiveness  and  what  could  have  been  done  had  the  in- 
spection reports  been  heeded.  The  most  recent  Colonial  Pipeline 
spill  that  occurred  last  year  is  an  illustration  of  where 
proactiveness  in  the  use  of  a  special  detection  technology  may  have 
helped.  I  don't  mean  to  single  out  pipelines  here  or  aviation.  Our 
work  can  call  examples  from  any  one  of  the  modes.  I  don't  think 
any  one  of  the  modes  is  exempt  from  this  point. 

I  empathize  with  and  respect  the  difficult  position  the  Secretary 
is  in  here,  because  the  name  of  the  game  is  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents or  the  minimizing  of  accidents.  It's  unlikely  we'll  ever  have 
a  transportation  system  where  risk  is  zero.  So  the  Secretary  has 
to  balance  the  cost  against  the  preventive  value. 

Another  action  item  that  we've  advocated  is  the  development  by 
DOT  of  what  we  call  precursors  or  indicators  of  safety  risks.  Those 
are  conditions  that,  if  they're  left  uncorrected,  will  lead  to  acci- 
dents, fatalities,  and  injuries.  Since  we  made  this  recommendation 
in  1987  in  a  Department-wide  review,  the  progress  has  really  been 
limited.  An  example  of  an  indicator  would  be  the  frequency  with 
which  an  operator  or,  in  some  cases,  an  entire  industry  is  in  non- 
compliance with  an  important  safety  rule.  If  the  rule  is  violated, 
that  would  be  an  indication  that  that  could  lead  to  accidents  if  it 
continues  to  be  violated. 

We've  also  found  that  data  on  non-compliance  with  safety  rules, 
even  though  it's  supposed  to  be  collected,  often  isn't  reported  in  a 
way  that  is  usable  by  the  agency.  I'll  give  you  a  couple  of  examples 
of  where  we  have  real  limited  data  that  matters  to  the  Congress. 
The  trucking  and  longer-combination  vehicle  areas.  DOT  has  very 
limited  data  on  how  many  accidents  trucks  have,  the  truck  mile- 
age, or  even  the  type  of  truck  that's  involved  in  an  accident.  It  will 
be  most  difficult  for  the  Congress  to  figure  out  where  the  routings 
for  the  longer-combination  vehicle  trucks  should  be  allowed  if  you 
don't  have  basic  safety  data  about  what  kind  of  trucks  are  involved 
in  accidents. 

I'd  like  to  point  out  an  area  where  I  believe  there  have  been 
some  strides  made.  FAA  now  keeps  reasonably  good  data  on  mid- 
air collisions  and  operational  errors  in  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem. I'll  tell  you  what  that  data  shows.  It  shows  that  mid-air  colli- 
sions have  dropped  from  454  in  1990  to  283  just  last  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  they're  keeping  information  on  operational  er- 
rors— those  areas  where  planes  come  a  little  too  close  together  as 
a  result  of  the  function  of  the  air  traffic  control  system — this  data 
shows  slight  increases  in  1993  from  what  accured  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  I  would  expect  that  FAA  will  develop  a  strategy  for 
dealing  with  this  situation,  and  that  obviously  will  improve  the 
safety  of  the  system. 

A  final  area  I'd  like  to  mention  deals  with  the  deplo)anent  of  the 
inspector  work  forces.  No  modal  administration  will  ever  have  as 
many  inspectors  as  it  would  like  to  do  as  many  inspections  as  are 
needed.  I  could  go  on  and  cite  all  kinds  of  numbers  about  what  the 
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universe  to  be  inspected  is,  but  I  will  not.  I  think  it's  almost  pa- 
tently obvious  that  they  can't.  That's  why  they  need  a  strategy,  and 
you  need  information  about  compliance  with  safety  regulations  in 
order  to  devise  a  strategy  to  deploy  your  resources. 

RSPA  has  one,  we  understand.  FRA  and  FAA  are  working  on 
one.  Interestingly,  the  systems  both  agencies  are  working  on  have 
things  in  common — common  computer  issues,  hardware  and  soft- 
ware, as  well  as  common  methodology  issues.  But  there's  no  insti- 
tutional mechanism  in  DOT  to  bring  the  development  efforts  of  the 
two  agencies  together.  So  it's  in  some  ways — perhaps  this  is  a  little 
bit  harsh — ^but  somewhat  of  a  catch  as  catch  can. 

With  that,  I'd  just  like  to  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  noting  a 
few  observations  on  Secretary  Pena's  and  John  Lauber's  testimony. 

Human  factors  research,  an  incredibly  important  area,  needs  to 
be  linked  better  than  it  is  to  the  R&D  budget.  It's  a  good  thing  that 
the  2.5  cents  is  going  back  to  the  trust  fund.  You'd  be  better  off 
with  it  going  back  this  year  instead  of  1995. 

Regarding  the  medical  chart  that  Secretary  Pena  had  up  there, 
I  wanted  to  just  toss  out  one  number.  DOT  is  estimating  that  of 
the  roughly  40,000  deaths  every  year  on  our  highways,  15,000  of 
them  could  be  prevented  by  wearing  seat  belts,  and  you'll  recall 
where  the  arrow  was  headed  on  the  medical  damage  chart. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Excuse  me.  Could  you  repeat  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes.  DOT  is  estimating  that  if  people  wore  seat  belts, 
15,000  deaths  would  be  prevented  each  year,  and  I  thought  that 
was  a  good  contextual  framework  in  which  to  view  the  Secretary's 
chart. 

Mr.  Mineta  pointed  out  that  he  had  a  concern  about  disparities 
among  the  modes  and  do  they  all  make  sense.  Well,  I  think  some 
of  the  disparities  probably  do  make  some  sense,  but  there's  prob- 
ably a  fair  number  that  don't,  and  we  could  sit  here  all  day  prob- 
ably and  come  up  with  scores  of  examples,  but  I  think  an  impor- 
tant point  is  DOT  is  not  well  positioned  right  now  to  figure  out 
which  ones  do  make  sense  and  which  ones  don't.  There  is  simply 
no  institutional  mechanism  there. 

I  think  I'll  conclude  my  statement  with  that. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mead.  Let  me 
ask,  in  our  letter  to  you  last  April,  we  asked  about  the  regulatory 
standard  in  each  mode.  I  wonder  if  you  could  elaborate  on  your  an- 
swer for  us.  Does  the  safety  standard  expected  of  carriers,  opera- 
tors, and  manufacturers  in  each  mode  balance  risk  against  cost  in 
a  comparable  way? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  each  mode  is  different.  Certainly  in  aviation 
you  have  a  more  stringent  standard  than  you  would  in  some  of  the 
other  modes.  I'd  ask  Dr.  Mulvey  here  to  amplify  on  that. 

Mr.  Mulvey.  I  think  it's  true  that  we  have  spent  more  money 
per  person  injured  or  more  money  in  terms  of  a  safety  payoff  in 
some  modes  than  other  modes.  It's  widely  accepted  that  we  spend 
quite  a  bit  of  money  on  aviation  safety,  not  only  the  out-of-pocket 
monies  that  the  DOT  counts,  but  also  the  other  safety  expenditures 
that  Mr.  Mead  alluded  to.  We  still  have  many,  many  thousands 
killed  each  year  on  highways,  and  if  we're  looking  for  targets  of  op- 
portunity, it  may  very  well  be  that  if  we  increase  our  expenditures 
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on  travel  safety,  we  may  get  a  bigger  bang  for  the  buck,  if  you  like, 
by  spending  more  in  the  highway  area. 

I  would  want  to  caution,  however,  that  we're  not  suggesting  at 
all  that  monies  be  transferred  between  the  modes,  because  part  of 
the  reason  why  we  have  such  a  good  safety  record  for  some  of  the 
modes  has  been  the  level  of  resources  we've  been  willing  to  commit. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Again,  in  our  letter  last  April,  we  asked  you  to  com- 
ment on  the  appropriateness  of  our  overall  transportation  safety 
strategy.  Is  our  level  of  effort  lower  in  some  modes  relative  to  the 
extent  of  the  safety  problem  than  it  is  in  others,  and  should  we  tar- 
get some  modes  for  higher  standards  or  increased  resources? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  thought  the  strategy  the  Secretary  outlined  today 
for  you,  Mr.  Borski,  was  quite  appropriate  if  followed  through  on. 
I  don't  think  that  in  the  past  I've  seen  a  level  of  proactiveness  in 
the  Department's  strategy  that  would  be  appropriate.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  things  have  changed  in  the  last  year  under  this  Admin- 
istration. I  think  the  change  has  been  gradual  over  the  last  five- 
year  period.  I  would  characterize,  frankly,  the  inspection  program 
at  FAA  seven  years  ago  as  woeful.  It  was  a  shell  of  what  it  is 
today.  That  is  not  to  say  it  can't  be  improved,  but  they  have  made 
enormous  strides. 

Mr.  Borski.  Your  testimony  today  makes  a  clear  message  that 
DOT  and  the  modal  administrators  need  to  become  more  proactive 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  an  accident.  What  specifically  must  DOT 
do  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  one  important  element  of  the  strategy  needs  to 
be  the  development  of  precursors  of  risk,  and  I  can  take  you 
through  each  mode  and  perhaps  give  you  some  examples,  if  you 
would  like. 

For  example,  in  passenger  trains,  I  think  DOT  or  Amtrak  needs 
to  establish  minimal  thresholds  for  pulling  passenger  trains  from 
service  when  they're  defective,  and  DOT  or  Amtrak  needs  to  meas- 
ure how  many  of  those  trains  are  reaching  that  threshold,  because 
if  there's  a  lot  of  trains  reaching  that  threshold,  it's  an  indication 
of  a  problem. 

In  the  trucking  area  it  is  important  to  determine  what  kind  of 
violations  are  found  that  involve  brakes.  DOT  should  be  maintain- 
ing some  information  on  that.  When  the  inspector  identifies  that 
the  braking  problems  are  recurring  with  a  particular  operator,  that 
data  needs  to  be  synthesized. 

Mr.  Borski.  In  particular  in  your  testimony,  you  mentioned  the 
need  for  safety  indicators,  precursors  of  safety  risks.  If  the  Depart- 
ment is  to  be  proactive  in  addressing  safety  hazards,  the  use  of 
these  safety  indicators  is  clearly  essential.  Could  you  give  us  some 
examples  of  the  kind  of  safety  indicators  the  Department  might 
consider  to  identify  safety  problems  before  fatalities  occur? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  that  question  is  closely  related  to  the  earlier 
one,  and  I  just  will  give  some  other  examples.  Where  is  your  source 
of  hazardous  material  violations?  Is  the  source  at  the  place  where 
the  train  is  loaded  or  where  the  truck  is  loaded,  or  is  the  hazardous 
material  violation  occurring  en  route?  We've  done  some  work  in  the 
rail  area  that  disclosed  that  many  of  the  violations  were  occurring 
at  the  source.  In  aviation,  FAA  should  be  keeping  score  on  the  fre- 
quency of  brake  problems,  leaky  fuel  lines,  and  compliance  with 
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commuter  airline  training  requirements,  to  name  a  few.  Just  keep 
track  of  what  our  inspectors  are  finding  in  key  regulatory  areas. 
When  they  see  that  there  are  substantial  levels  of  non-compliance 
the  modal  administrations  need  to  address  that  to  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  accidents. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  yield  at  this  point  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Zeliff. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  mentioned  human  resources,  R&D,  and  you  talked  about  2.5 
cents  going  back  to  the  trust  fund,  and  you  felt  that  that  was  good. 
Then  you  follow  that  up  with  40,000  deaths  annually  and  the  point 
that  15,000  of  those  could  be  prevented  by  wearing  seat  belts.  Was 
there  a  connection  between  that  statement  on  the  15,000  people 
and  the  2.5-cent  trust  fund? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  but  I  could  certainly  draw  one. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Would  you? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  over  the  years  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  is 
used  for  safety  purposes,  NHTSA  enforcement,  and  FHWA  enforce- 
ment. Over  the  past  few  years,  the  financial  condition  of  the  trust 
ftind  hasn't  been  as  good  as  it  might  be.  Part  of  the  reason  for  that 
was  because  not  as  much  revenue  as  had  been  forecasted  was  going 
into  it,  and  then  the  2.5  cents  was  sent  over  to  the  general  fund 
rather  than  to  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Followed  up  by  another  4.3,  right? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  in  the  transportation  com- 
munity were  accustomed  to  seeing  gas  taxes  go  into  the  trust  fund. 
You  can  authorize  any  level  you  want,  but  if  you  don't  have  enough 
money  in  the  trust  fund,  it's  going  to  be  hard  to  fully  fund  it. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  I  agree  with  you,  £ind  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that 
we're  clear  on  the  record.  The  15,000  deaths  that  can  be  prevented 
by  wearing  seat  belts,  maybe  you  can  comment  on  the  education 
program  that  we  have  presently,  and  then  what  else  do  we  need 
to  do?  I  mean,  that's  still  a  big  number.  What  is  it  that  we  should 
be  doing  that  we're  not  doing? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  15,000  lives  that  can  be  saved  annually  is  a 
NHTSA  estimate.  It  is  based  on  all  front  seat  occupants  wearing 
safety  belts.  The  Secretary  has  announced  a  goal  of  achieving  by 
1996  75  percent  seat  belt  usage.  A  large  part  of  the  compliance 
with  seat  belt  laws  rests  with  the  State  and  local  governments,  so 
a  large  part  of  education  is  educating  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  desirability  of  enforcing  the  seat  belt  laws  and  also 
educating  the  individuals  to  wear  belts.  Seat  belt  use  is  a  low-cost 
item  for  improving  safety.  Most  automobiles  in  use  today  have  safe- 
ty belts  in  them.  It's  just  a  matter  of  getting  someone  to  take  the 
extra  10  seconds  to  buckle  up. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Do  you  think  the  education  program,  frankly,  is 
working  well  now? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  say  compared  to  other  countries,  it's  not 
working  too  well.  You  can  compare  to  Canada  and  others,  and  you 
can  see  they  have  a  much  greater  achievement  in  the  wear  rate. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  understand  we  may  be  asked  by  one  of  the  con- 
gressional committees  to  review  the  current  reported  level  at  which 
people  wear  seat  belts,  which  is  65  percent,  to  see  if  it's  being  re- 
ported correctly.  If  it's  really  less  than  that,  we're  also  being  asked 
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to  review  the  appropriateness  of  the  75  percent  goal  and  whether 
it  should  be  perhaps  higher  in  view  of  what  other  countries  are 
doing. 

Mr,  MULVEY.  Efforts  to  increase  seat  belt  usage  have  included 
ticketing  people  for  non-compliance  or  adding  to  the  fine  if  people 
are  caught  speeding  or  doing  something  else  and  were  also  not 
wearing  their  seat  belt.  It  would  be  an  additional  violation  that 
they  would  be  charged  with.  But  these  have  not  proven  to  be  all 
that  popular.  About  20  years  ago 

Mr.  Zeuff.  Popular  and/or  effective? 

Mr.  MULVEY.  They  seem  to  be  more  effective  than  they  are  popu- 
lar. About  20  years  ago  there  was  an  attempt  at  having  safety 
interlock  systems  where  your  car  would  not  start  unless  your  seat 
belt  was  fastened,  but  again,  too,  there  was  a  lot  of  opposition,  and 
after  one  year  that  requirement  was  rescinded. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  The  Administration  seems  to  be  heading  in  the  direc- 
tion of  supporting  an  independent  Federal  corporate  entity  to  man- 
age and  fund  the  air  traffic  control  system,  and  according  to  pro- 
ponents, a  Government  corporation  will  enable  the  ATC  system  to 
operate  more  businesslike  and  overcome  certain  chronic  impedi- 
ments to  good  management,  such  as  inflexible  personnel  rules  and 
burdensome  procurement  regulations. 

However,  legitimate  questions  regarding  the  safety  of  an  inde- 
pendent ATC  system  have  yet  to  be  answered,  and  then  I  guess 
you  also  referred  to  air  traffic  safety  today  versus  seven  years  ago 
and  the  tremendous  improvement,  and,  frankly,  looking  at  the 
FAA — well,  I'll  reserve  that  comment,  but  give  me  your  comment 
on  how  you  see  this  going  and  whether  that  makes  sense.  Do  you 
support  the  Administration's  support  of  an  independent  agency? 

Mr.  Mead.  I'll  try  to  phrase  my  response  cautiously  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  ongoing  work  in  the  area.  But  the  concept, 
as  I  understand  it,  would  spin  off  air  traffic  control  from  the  rest 
of  FAA,  and  FAA  would  somehow  retain  safety  responsibility  for 
the  system,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  I  like  your  word  "somehow." 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  it  strikes  me,  sir,  as  something  of  trying  to  do 
an  operation  on  a  Siamese  twin.  The  air  traffic  control  system  is 
infected  with  safety  considerations,  and  should  be,  and  it  does  a 
pretty  good  job  overall.  But  I  don't  understand  how  the  air  traffic 
control  corporation  would  run  air  traffic  control  and  safety  would 
be  run  by  FAA. 

Secondly,  I  can  say  categorically  that  the  problem  with  the  mod- 
ernization program  is  not  currently  a  procurement  problem.  The 
problem  there  is  that  the  most  prestigious  firms  in  the  United 
States  are  trying  to  solve  the  problems  with  the  advanced  automa- 
tion system,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  air  traffic  control  system. 

A  final  consideration  is,  how  would  you  accommodate  minority 
stakeholders  in  the  system — such  as  general  aviation  and  smaller 
airports?  Of  course,  there's  the  consideration  of  who  pays.  Where 
will  the  money  come  from? 

So  these  are  some  of  the  considerations  we're  exploring,  sir.  To 
me,  I  guess  I  do  have  to  ask  myself  the  question  of  what  is  exactly 
the  problem  we're  trying  to  solve. 
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Mr.  Zeliff.  I'll  just  make  one  quick  comment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  end  it.  I  just  would  like  to  state  for  the  record,  that  my  experi- 
ence with  the  FAA  and  my  view  of  the  air  traffic  safety  control  sys- 
tem has  been  outstanding.  I  can't  find  too  many  areas  of  Govern- 
ment that  can  be  much  better.  So  before  we  mess  up  something 
that  works  basically  well  and  we  try  to  control  a  problem  and  solve 
a  problem  that  we  don't  know  exists,  I  just  hope  that  we  move,  as 
you  say,  cautiously  or  carefully  as  we  move  forward  in  that  particu- 
lar end  of  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Barcia? 

Mr.  Barcia.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like  to 
apologize  for  arriving  late.  I  had  a  very  busy  hectic  schedule  today 
with  constituents  in  from  Michigan.  But  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  comment  about  Mr.  Mead's  comments  and  the  others  relative 
to  the  adoption  by  the  various  States  across  the  Nation  involving 
mandatory  seat  belt  use. 

Of  course,  back  in  the  early  1980s,  we  passed  legislation  in 
Michigan  to  require  the  use  of  seat  belts,  and  insurance  companies 
were  very  much  in  favor  at  that  time  of  the  passage  of  that  particu- 
lar law,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  not  a  primary  offense  but  a 
secondary  offense.  So  if  a  driver  is  involved  in  speeding  or  running 
a  stop  sign  and  are  pulled  over  and  don't  have  a  seat  belt  on,  then 
they  can  be  ticketed. 

What  we  did  find  out,  and  I  would  ask  the  Department  to  per- 
haps try  to  track  some  of  the  data  relative  to  survivors  of  auto 
crashes — and,  by  the  way,  I  did  happen  to  be  involved  in  a  head- 
on  collision  in  1989,  which  I  had  my  seat  belt  on,  so  I  appreciate 
the  importance  of  seat  belts — we  found  in  Michigan  that  in  fact 
payouts  for  reconstructive  surgery  and  lengthy  hospital  stays  and 
long-term  care  actually  exploded  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 
seat  belt  law  in  Michigan.  While  certainly  lives  were  saved,  they 
do  not  prevent  major  disabling  injuries  from  being  sustEiined  by  the 
drivers. 

Now,  I'm  pleased  to  see  the  direction  that  the  Department  has 
taken  relative  to  encouraging  use  of  air  bags.  I  understand  that 
most  traffic  safety  experts  will  advise  that  air  bags  in  conjunction 
with  seat  belts  are  really  the  best  way  to  go.  Even  though  you  may 
save  a  life,  you  have  massive  medical  bills  and  months  of  recon- 
structive surgery  in  some  of  these  instances  where  it's  true  some- 
one's life  was  saved.  However,  they  still  will  undergo  years  of  ther- 
apy, if  not  lengthy  stays  in  long-term  care  facilities  if  they're  coma- 
tose or  whatever.  Could  you  comment  briefly  on  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  I  think  you're  right.  I  mean,  I  would  endorse  ev- 
er3^hing  you  said.  I  think  it's  correct  about  air  bags  being  used  in 
conjunction  with  seat  belts. 

I  would  like  to  tie  back  your  points  with  a  point  I  was  making 
earlier  about  fatality  and  injury  data.  In  your  explanation  of  this, 
you  pointed  out  that  you  could  appreciate  this  because  of  the  seri- 
ous injuries  that  occur  from  accidents.  Injury  data  in  this  country 
is  not  very  good.  It  could  be  improved  quite  a  bit  when  the  police 
officer  accurately  captures  and  reports  the  level  of  injury.  We  know 
about  fatalities.  They're  fairly  obvious.  But  in  terms  of  the  work 
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that  NHTSA's  doing  and  FHWA  is  doing  in  monitoring  seat  belts 
and  monitoring  the  experiences  with  air  bags,  it's  going  to  be  im- 
pori;ant  that  we  also  have  injury  data.  One  of  the  recommendations 
I  made  in  my  statement  is  that  injury  data  needs  to  be  improved. 

Ron,  do  you  have  any  comments? 

Mr.  Wood.  A  couple  of  years  ago  we  issued  a  major  report  on  the 
effectiveness  of  seat  belt  laws  and  the  compliance  with  them.  One 
of  the  key  points  from  all  the  2,500  or  so  studies  that  have  been 
done  over  the  years  is  that  seat  belts  save  anywhere  from  50  to  75 
percent  of  the  lives  of  people  that  are  using  them  when  they're  in- 
volved in  severe  crashes.  Also,  severe  injuries  are  reduced  50  to  75 
percent.  The  medical  costs  are  also  much  lower.  So  even  with  belts 
on,  you  have  injury  but  the  severity  of  the  injuries  are  less. 

Mr.  MULVEY.  The  benefits  from  seat  belts  improved  tremen- 
dously and  eliminated  some  of  those  problems  you're  referring  to 
when  we  moved  to  the  three-point  belts.  The  lap  belts  sometimes 
cause  people  in  serious  head-on  collisions  to  accordion  and  smash 
their  heads  against  the  windshield,  and  that  caused  massive  head 
and  facial  injuries.  But  the  three-point  belts  help  eliminate  that, 
and,  of  course,  air  bags  take  that  protection  still  further. 

Mr.  Barcia.  Just  in  the  way  of  a  final  comment,  I  would  applaud 
the  Department's  efforts  and  just  encourage  you  to  continue  to  do 
everjrthing  you  can  to  educate  the  public  about  the  need  to  use 
those  seat  belts  and  also  encourage  our  auto  manufacturers  to, 
whenever  possible,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  include  the  air  bags 
as  options  as  an  additional,  I  think,  measure  of  safety  for  a  head- 
on  collision. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

A  couple  of  final  questions,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Mead.  You  note  that 
reducing  the  frequency  of  non-compliance  with  safety  regulations 
and  standards  could  be  one  objective  of  an  inspection  program.  Can 
you  suggest  some  areas  where  this  non-compliance  might  be  par- 
ticularly serious,  where  inspection  methods  might  be  changed  to 
improve  compliance? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes.  In  the  commercial  trucking  area  there  are  fixed 
inspection  sites  and  fixed  hours  of  operation  for  these  places.  So 
the  truckers  are  aware  of  when  the  inspection  stations  are  open. 
Although  it  might  not  be  convenient  to  have  the  inspection  sites 
open  more  randomly  and  at  differing  hours  and  surprise  hours,  but 
that  would  be  a  compliance  strategy  that  I  think  would  be  appro- 
priate. Also  using  the  weigh-in  motion  techniques. 

In  aviation,  we  did  some  work  in  the  air  taxi  area  and  found  that 
some  violations  went  undiscovered  by  FAA  for  very  extended  peri- 
ods of  time,  sometimes  12  to  15  months.  A  lot  of  air  taxis  operate 
at  nighttime,  but  most  FAA  inspectors  work  during  the  day.  That's 
another  example  where  FAA  could  employ  surprise  nightime  in- 
spections. 

In  the  Coast  Guard,  the  problem  is  the  need  to  keep  track  of 
what  they  find.  They  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  finding  things.  The  in- 
spector writes  it  down  and  files  it  away,  and  often  not  a  lot  is  done 
with  that  information.  We've  been  pushing  the  Coast  Guard  to 
keep  track  of  what  they  find. 
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I  gave  an  example  earlier  in  rail  Hazmat.  Are  the  problems  at 
the  source,  or  are  they  en  route?  In  aviation,  we  always  need  to 
stress  more  the  need  for  hands-on  verification  rather  than  exclu- 
sive reliance  or  heavy  reliance  on  reviewing  paperwork. 

Those  are  just  a  few  areas. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask,  in  your  testimony  on  page  2,  you  state 
that  data  associated  with  transportation  accidents  are  not  reported, 
are  incomplete,  or  are  unreliable.  We've  heard  similar  comments 
from  many  of  the  transportation  professionals  we  have  interviewed 
in  preparation  for  this  hearing.  Can  you  suggest  how  we  can  im- 
prove the  quality  of  accident  data  sources  such  as  police  accident 
reports? 

Mr.  Mead.  Sure.  This  might  be  controversial,  but  most  States 
have  different  accident  reporting  forms.  The  State  Police  have  one 
form,  the  local  police  may  even  have  smother,  and  the  States  re- 
porting criteria  aren't  necessarily  uniform.  So  we  might  start  with 
a  uniform  reporting  form.  Providing  training  on  what  tjrpe  of  injury 
has  occurred  in  an  accident  and  how  to  report  it  would  also  help. 
There  are  some  major  efforts  under  way  at  DOT,  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  and  the  AASHTO  organization  to  do  that. 

Because  a  police  officer  obviously  has  to  focus  on  the  accident 
and  he's  not  going  to  be  immediately  concerned  with  filling  out  a 
form,  anoher  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  improve  the  timeliness 
of  the  screening  of  that  form  to  make  sure  that  it  does  contain  the 
relevant  data.  Sometimes  the  State  people  that  screen  the  forms 
don't  screen  them  for  months  after  the  accident,  when  memories 
have  waned  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MULVEY.  There's  been  some  improvement,  by  the  way,  with- 
in States  with  State  police  using  the  same  reporting  forms  through- 
out the  State.  It  used  to  be  different  all  over  the  place.  Now  it's 
pretty  much  uniform.  But  it's  not  uniform  across  the  country,  and 
comparing  results,  then,  from  different  States  is  very,  very  difficult. 
So  that's  another  area. 

Mr.  Mead.  One  other  item  I  want  to  make  sure  I  get  on  the 
record  here  of  an  area  for  improvement  is  what  kind  of  vehicle  was 
involved,  what  kind  of  truck  was  it.  As  I  mentioned  earlier  it  is 
very  different  to  determine  the  routings  of  longer  combination  vehi- 
cles when  you  do  not  know  the  frequency  with  which  these  trucks 
are  involved  in  accidents. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Very  good.  Any  further  questions? 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  If  not,  I  have  a  few  more  questions,  but  time  doesn't 
permit  me  to  give  them  at  this  point.  Perhaps  I'll  submit  them  to 
you,  and  you  could  respond  back  to  the  subcommittee  in  writing. 
We'd  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Mead.  I'd  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mead. 

Mr.  Mead.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  testimony. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:39  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  pleased 
to  represent  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  and  to  participate  in  your  panel's 
discussion  of  intermodal  safety  issues. 

The  Safety  Board  has  long  known  that  unsafe  transportation  conditions  do  not 
exist  in  a  vacuum.  Throughout  the  years  our  accident  investigations  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  certain  safety  issues  share  a  commonality  throughout  the  transportation 
networt;  and,  as  such,  a  coordinated  approach  by  modal  administrators  can  be  helpiui 
in  developing  effective  programs  to  correct  safety  problems.  When  accidents  cross 
traditional  modal  boundaries,  the  expertise  of  more  than  one  agency  may  be  necessary 
to  resolve  the  pertinent  safety  issues  identified  by  our  investigations.  Therefore,  the 
Safety  Board  has  a  separate  classification  process  for  those  recommendations  we 
issue  that  affect  two  or  more  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT)  modal 
administrations. 

Today's  hearing  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  Safety  Board  and  we  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  those  safety  issues  that  we  believe  can  be  addressed  more 
effectively  through  a  coordinated  effort  within  DOT. 

Operator  fatigue  is  one  such  safety  issue  that  has  been  a  recurrent  factor  in 
many  Safety  Board  accident  investigations.    For  example,  in  January  1988,  a  west- 
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bound  Conrail  freight  train  collided  with  an  eastbound  Conrail  freight  train  near 
Thompsontown,  Pennsylvania.  The  engineers  and  brakemen  on  both  trains  were 
fatally  injured.    Damage  to  the  trains  was  estimated  at  more  than  $6  million. 

The  Safety  Board  determined  that  the  probable  cause  of  this  accident  was  the 
sleep-deprived  condition  of  the  engineer  and  other  crewmembers  of  the  eastbound 
freight  train,  which  resulted  in  their  inability  to  stay  awake  and  alert,  and  their 
consequent  failure  to  comply  with  restrictive  signals.  Contributing  to  the  failure  of  the 
crewmembers  were  their  unpredictable  work  and  rest  cycles,  their  voluntary  lack  of 
proper  rest  before  going  on  duty,  and  the  inadequate  alertness  and  acknowledging 
devices  of  the  locomotive  safety  backup  systems.  The  human  performance  issues 
involved  in  this  and  similar  train  accidents  that  occurred  in  Sugar  Valley,  Georgia,  and 
Corona,  California,  are  not  unique  to  the  railroad  industry;  they  exist  in  accidents  in 
other  transportation  modes  as  well.  Operator  fatigue  was  identified  as  a  causal  factor 
in  31  percent  of  the  accidents  that  the  Safety  Board  investigated  for  our  safety  study 
of  heavy  truck  accidents  that  were  fatal  to  the  driver.  Fatigue  and  excessive  workload 
are  also  cited  as  factors  in  many  marine  accidents.  For  example,  the  groundings  of 
the  EXXON  VALDEZ  in  Alaska  in  March  1989  and  the  WORLD  PRODIGY  in  Rhode 
Island  in  June  1989  were  both  the  result  of  fatigue. 

Prior  to  the  Thompsontown  accident,  the  Safety  Board  had  issued  about  40 
safety  recommendations  to  transportation   modal  administrations,   operators,   and 
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associations  concerning  fatigue,  duty  time,  and  hours  of  service.  Collectively,  the 
recommendations  addressed  many  aspects  of  the  fatigue  and  fitness-for-duty  issues, 
but  they  constituted  uncoordinated  and  piecemeal  efforts  directed  to  various 
government  and  industry  segments  of  the  transportation  community.  By  the  late 
1 980s,  the  Safety  Board  believed  that  it  was  time  for  an  aggressive  federal  program 
to  coordinate  and  address  the  problems  of  fatigue  and  sleep  issues  in  transportation 
safety. 

On  May  1 2,  1 989,  the  Board  issued  safety  recommendations  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  (DOT)  asking  it  to  develop  a  coordinated  research  effort  and  an 
extensive  educational  program  directed  toward  all  segments  of  the  transportation 
industry.  The  recommendations  also  called  for  a  systematic  review  and  improvement 
of  regulations  governing  hours  of  service  across  all  transportation  modes. 

Nineteen  eighty  nine  also  marked  the  Safety  Board's  assessment  of  the  effects 
that  drug  and  alcohol  use  was  having  on  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public,  the  findings 
of  which  prompted  the  issuance  of  several  safety  recommendations  to  the  DOT 
Secretary.  Our  review  found  that  substance  abuse  had  been  particularly  evident  in  rail, 
highway,  marine  and,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  in  aviation  accidents.  In  fact,  there 
have  been  no  scheduled  air  carrier  passenger  accidents  on  U.S.  registered  aircraft 
attributed  to  alcohol,  and  only  one  --  a  commuter  accident  --  in  which  the  non-flying 
pilot  was  found  positive  for  cocaine  metabolites. 
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The  Safety  Board  believed  that  the  problems  of  alcohol  and  drug  use  in 
transportation  should  receive  the  highest  level  of  attention  by  the  DOT.  Although 
commending  DOT  for  its  efforts  to  develop  regulations  to  eliminate  drug  and  alcohol 
use  in  transportation,  the  Safety  Board  expressed  concern  about  the  inconsistent 
approach  taken  by  DOT  in  the  formulation  of  those  portions  of  the  regulations  that 
addressed  drug  and  alcohol  testing  of  persons  involved  in  accidents.  Substantial 
differences  existed  at  the  time  among  the  postaccident/incident  sampling  and  testing 
requirements  for  the  transportation  modes.  The  Safety  Board  urged  DOT  to  adopt 
uniform  regulations  in  this  area,  and  we  are  aware  that  final  rules  regarding  drug  and 
alcohol  testing  were  published  last  week. 

All  too  often,  the  accidents  investigated  by  the  Safety  Board  cross 
transportation  modal  boundaries.  The  circumstances  of  the  Amtrak  accident  near 
Mobile,  Alabama,  on  September  22,  1993,  provide  a  good  example  of  this 
phenomenon.  A  barge,  lost  in  fog,  entered  a  bayou  and  struck  a  railroad  bridge.  The 
resultant  contact  between  the  barge  and  the  bridge  shifted  the  bridge  and  railroad 
track  sufficiently  so  that  the  lead  Amtrak  locomotive  struck  the  girder  span  leading  to 
the  derailment.  Forty-seven  people  were  killed  in  this  accident.  In  May,  a  towboat 
pushing  an  empty  hopper  barge  hit  the  Judge  Seeber  Bridge  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
The  impact  caused  the  collapse  of  the  bridge  pier  and  145  feet  of  the  bridge.  One 
motorist  was  killed  and  two  others  were   injured. 
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The  Safety  Board  conducted  public  hearings  on  each  of  these  accidents  and  the 
results  of  those  proceedings  suggest  that  renewed  efforts  are  needed  by  the  modal 
administrations,  particularly  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA),  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  (FRA),  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  coordinate  their  programs 
in  order  to  prevent  such  accidents  from  occurring  in  the  future. 

To  further  illustrate  the  need  for  coordinated  approaches  to  safety,  we  can  look 
at  an  accident  the  Safety  Board  investigated  in  February  1983.  In  this  case,  a 
passenger  car  traveling  south  on  Kenilworth  Avenue  in  Cheverly,  Maryland,  vaulted 
the  approach  guardrail  leading  to  the  bridge  over  the  Amtrak  Northeast  Corridor  tracks. 
The  car  landed  on  a  southbound  track  and  was  hit  by  a  passenger  train  traveling  at 
107  mph.  The  locomotive  derailed,  and  the  train  traveled  3,700  feet  before  coming 
to  a  stop.  The  driver  of  the  car  was  killed  and  1 1  of  the  50  occupants  of  the  train 
were  injured.  The  consequences  of  this  accident  could  have  been  more  severe  and 
the  Safety  Board  urged  DOT  to  direct  the  FHWA  and  the  FRA  to  coordinate  activities 
related  to  the  improvement  of  inadequate  traffic  safety  features  on  barrier  systems  of 
highway  bridges  over  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

The  safety  of  hazardous  materials  transportation  is  another  area  in  which  the 
Safety  Board  has  encouraged  an  intermodal  approach  to  improve  safety.  Our 
investigation  of  an  accident  involving  the  transfer  of  hazardous  materials  at  a 
multimodal  waterfront  terminal  facility  in  Deer  Park,  Texas,  in  1987  found  that  some 
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modal  segments  of  the  distribution  operations  at  the  facility  were  subject  to  U.S.  DOT 
regulations  while  others  were  not.  The  facility  was  a  terminal  for  loading  and 
unloading  hazardous  materials  in  the  marine,  rail,  motor  carrier,  and  pipeline  modes  of 
transportation.  As  a  result  of  the  accident,  the  Board  urged  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  establish  uniform  safety  requirements  for  hazardous  materials  loading 
and  unloading  operations  for  all  the  modes. 

The  area  of  emergency  preparedness  and  response  to  accidents,  particularly 
those  involving  hazardous  materials,  is  yet  another  area  that  often  requires  the 
expertise  and  participation  of  more  than  one  modal  administration.  On  several 
occasions,  the  Safety  Board  has  called  on  various  modal  administrations  to  coordinate 
activity  in  the  development  of  emergency  response  procedures.  Far  too  often  the 
Safety  Board  has  found  that  the  lack  of  a  coordinated  emergency  response  has 
contributed  to  the  severity  of  the  accident. 

A  tragic  accident  in  San  Bernardino,  California,  in  1989,  illustrates  this  point. 
On  May  12,  1989,  a  runaway  Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Company  freight  train, 
traveling  in  excess  of  1 00  mph,  derailed  in  San  Bernardino,  California.  The  entire  train 
was  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  derailment.  Seven  homes  located  in  the  adjacent 
neighborhood  were  totally  destroyed  and  four  others  were  extensively  damaged.  Two 
of  the  five  crewmembers  aboard  the  train  were  killed.  Two  residents  who  were  in 
their  homes  at  the  time  of  the  accident  also  were  killed. 
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During  the  clean-up  of  the  derailment,  the  14-inch  pipeline  in  the  railroad  right- 
of-way  was  struck  by  earth-moving  equipment.  Thirteen  days  after  the  derailment, 
on  May  25,  1989,  the  pipeline  ruptured  from  damage  incurred  during  the  railroad 
cleanup.  As  a  result  of  the  release  and  ignition  of  gasoline,  two  residents  were  l<illed 
and  1 1  more  homes  were  destroyed.  Total  damages  as  a  result  of  the  train  derailment 
and  pipeline  rupture  exceeded  $14  million. 

As  a  result  of  this  accident,  the  Safety  Board  urged  the  FRA,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration  (RSPA),  to  require  railroad  operators 
to  coordinate  with  operators  of  pipelines  located  on  or  adjacent  to  their  railroad 
rights-of-way  the  development  of  plans  that  may  impact  both  the  rail  and  pipeline 
systems. 

The  Safety  Board  has  issued  several  recommendations  over  the  years  urging  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  to  develop  and  implement  cockpit  resource 
management  training  programs  for  airline  employees.  This  training  is  designed  to 
enhance  crew  interaction  by  focusing  on  communication  skills,  teamwork,  task 
allocation,  and  decision-making  and  is  based  on  the  FAA's  recognition  that  60  to  80 
percent  of  air  carrier  accidents  have  been  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  failure  of  the 
flightcrew  to  use  the  resources  available  to  them.  The  FAA  has  recognized  the  value 
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of  such  training  and  has  developed  an  Advanced  Qualification  Program  for  airline  pilots 
that  includes  a  requirement  that  the  training  be  provided  to  all  flightcrew  members. 
The  agency  has  also  recognized  the  benefits  of  such  training  for  air  traffic  controllers. 

We  have  encouraged  the  maritime  industry  to  embrace  these  concepts  and  the 
Safety  Board  endorses  their  application  to  the  operation  of  merchant  ships.  Providing 
licensed  deck  officers  with  bridge  resource  management  training  and  embodying  the 
cockpit  resource  management  concept  can  prevent  the  crew  interaction  difficulties 
evident  in  recent  accidents.  As  an  example,  the  Safety  Board  determined  that  a  factor 
in  the  grounding  of  the  QE2  on  August  7,  1 992,  was  the  failure  by  the  pilot,  master, 
and  watch  officers  to  discuss  and  agree  on  a  navigation  plan  for  departing  Vineyard 
Sound  and  to  maintain  situational  awareness  after  an  unplanned  course  change.  The 
Coast  Guard  has  advised  us  that  it  is  aggressively  seeking  changes  through  the 
International  Maritime  Organization  to  comply  with  the  intent  of  the  bridge  resource 
management  training  recommendations. 

On  a  different  level,  technological  advances  and  the  approaches  developed  to 
resolve  safety  problems  in  one  transportation  mode  have  been  found  to  have 
application  in  other  transit  modes  and  the  Safety  Board  has  encouraged  a  cooperative 
exchange  of  information  in  these  areas.  For  instance,  the  Global  Positioning  System 
(GPS)  has  significant  potential  for  use  in  modes  of  transportation  other  than  just 
aviation.     Through  augmentation  by  land-based  stations,  GPS  offers  a  potentially 
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convenient  way  to  determine  marine  vessel  positions  accurately  24  hours  a  day. 
Vessel  positions  determined  by  GPS  could  be  transmitted  ashore  to  a  vessel  traffic 
center  (VTC). 

As  this  panel  recalls,  in  our  report  on  the  EXXON  VALDEZ  accident,  we  noted 
that  such  a  system  could  enable  the  VTC  at  Valdez,  Alaska,  to  monitor  accurately  the 
movements  of  tankships  throughout  Prince  William  Sound  and  the  Safety  Board 
encouraged  its  potential  use.  We  are  aware  that  efforts  have  been  underway  in 
several  countries  to  integrate  radar  and  GPS  navigational  data  with  electronic  versions 
of  navigational  charts  in  order  to  provide  mariners  with  a  single  navigational  monitor 
that  accurately  tracks  and  displays  the  position  of  their  vessel  and  others  around  them. 
The  U.S.  effort  to  develop  and  evaluate  the  electronic  chart  and  display  information 
system  (ECDIS)  was  started  several  years  ago.  The  U.S.  ECDIS  Test-Bed  Project, 
coordinated  by  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institute,  continues  its  research 
program  to  develop  a  system  that  not  only  meets  domestic  requirements,  but  also 
conforms  to  the  ECDIS  Provisional  Performance  Standards  adopted  by  the  International 
Maritime  Organization  in  1989. 

A  joint  Departments  of  Defense  and  Transportation  task  force  is  examining  the 
operational,  technical,  and  institutional  implications  of  increased  civilian  use  of  the 
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GPS.     The  Safety  Board  believes  that  the  implications  of  GPS,  as  it  relates  to 
improving  transportation   safety,    merit  interagency  attention   by   ail   DOT  modal 
administrations. 

Data  collection  is  one  more  area  in  which  the  Safety  Board  has  urged  more 
coordination.  The  Safety  Board's  study  in  1 993  on  recreational  boating  safety  found 
problems  associated  with  the  submission  of  fatal  accident  data.  These  problems 
suggested  to  the  Safety  Board  that  the  Coast  Guard  should  revamp  and  standardize 
the  accident  reporting  system.  The  Board  believes  that  a  standardized  system,  similar 
to  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration's  Fatal  Accident  Reporting 
System  (PARS),  would  improve  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  reported  data.  The  Board 
has  recommended  that  the  Coast  Guard  develop  a  three-level  report  form  and 
corresponding  data  files  that  address  the  accident,  the  vessel(s),  and  the  occupants. 
All  three  levels  are  just  as  important  in  understanding  fatal  recreational  boating 
accidents  as  they  are  in  fatal  motor  vehicle  accidents.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
acknowledged  shortcomings  in  its  existing  system  and  plans  to  revise  procedures  for 
the  submission  of  fatal  accident  data. 

Coordination  and  exchange  of  information  among  the  modal  administrations  in 
the  past  has  been  somewhat  sporadic  and  in  some  instances  nonexistent.  In  the 
1980s,  there  was  little  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  regarding  the  certification  of  child 
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safety  seats  for  use  in  aviation.  Not  until  the  Safety  Board  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  become  involved  did  any  coordinated  activity  on  the  issue 
take  place.  Similarly,  there  was  minimal  coordinated  activity  on  the  development  of 
regulations  regarding  alcohol  and  drug  testing  until  Congress  passed  the  Omnibus 
Transportation  Employee  Testing  Act  of  1991,  which  then  accelerated  coordination 
between  the  modal  administrations. 

This  lack  of  coordinated  activity  may  stem,  in  part,  from  the  many  differences  that 
exist  in  the  modes  in  terms  of  their  historical  evolvement.  Regulations  for  some 
transportation  modes  like  railroads  and  pipelines  evolved  from  industry-established  standards 
while  on  the  other  hand,  aviation  and  motor  vehicle  regulations  developed  far  more 
differently.  This  may  partially  account  for  the  reluctance  to  coordinate  regulatory  changes. 
The  Safety  Board  is  not  suggesting  that  all  regulations  should  or  can  be  made  to  be 
consistent  among  the  modes.  We  do  know,  as  discussed  above,  that  there  are  safety  issues 
common  to  all  transportation  modes  that  warrant  a  coordinated  and  consistent  approach  to 
their  resolution. 

Despite  the  foregoing,  in  the  last  few  years,  the  Safety  Board  has  witnessed  a  greater 
degree  of  cooperation  and  communication  among  the  various  modal  administrations.  The 
DOT  has  taken  positive  steps  to  coordinate  and  communicate  in  the  area  of  human  fatigue 
research.  In  March  1991,  the  DOT  established  a  Human  Factors  Coordinating  Committee 
with  representatives  from  alt  the  modal  administrations.  Specific  research  projects  on  fatigue 
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are  underway  in  each  modal  agency,  gnd  the  results  of  these  projects  are  beginning  to  be 
disseminated  to  the  respective  industry.     Additionally,  the  committee  is  exploring  the 
potential  for  a  jointly  funded  research  project  to  develop  methodologies  to  measure  operator 
performance  in  all  transportation  modes. 

Further,  efforts  by  the  DOT  in  the  last  two  to  three  years  have  resulted  in  several 
steps  xc  encourage  intermodai  d.scussions  of  daia  requirements  and  data  uses.  The  Federal 
Interagency  Transportation  Statistics  Committee  (FITSC)  was  established  by  the  Secretary 
in  November  1 990.  This  committee  has  provided  for  periodic  exchanges  of  information 
among  DOT  modal  administrations  and  other  federal  agencies,  including  the  Safety  Board. 
Although  these  efforts  hold  the  promise  for  continued  cooperation  and  coordination,  the 
Safety  Board  remains  concerned  that  sufficient  emphasis  has  yet  to  be  placed  on  this  issue. 

The  recent  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Transportation  Statistics,  as  provided  for  by 
Congress  in  the  Intermodai  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA),  is  al^ 
encouraging.  This  Bureau  and  the  recently  created  Office  of  Intermodalism  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  should  facilitate  transportation  data  collection  and  planning. 
However,  once  again  a  focus  will  be  needed  on  data  collection  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
the  safety  of  the  modes  and  coordinating  these  activities  with  those  of  the  modal 
administrations. 
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The  Safety  Board  is  pleased  with  the  efforts  to  increase  coordination  and 
communication  in  these  particular  areas.  Yet  the  recent  accidents  involving  collisions  with 
bridges  discussed  earlier  suggest  that  more  can  be  done  intermodally. 

The  Safety  Board  specifically  continues  to  be  concerned  that  postaccident  testing  for 
alcohol  and  drugs  is  not  consistent  across  the  modes.  Human  factors  research  on  operator 
performance  and  crew  coordination  deserves  continued  cooperation  and  coordination  among 
the  modal  administrations.  The  ramifications  of  GPS  may  find  beneficial  applications  in 
several  modes  of  transportation,  and  thus  should  be  monitored  at  the  Department  level.  The 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials  and  emergency  responses  to  accidents,  particularly 
those  involving  hazardous  materials,  remain  intermodal  issues  that  warrant  attention. 

Standards  for  fire  resistant/flame  retardant  materials  in  vehicles  are  another  area  that 
merits  the  attention  of  all  the  modal  administrations.  The  Safety  Board  has  addressed  this 
issue  repeatedly  with  respect  to  school  buses,  rail  rapid  transit  cars,  airplanes,  and  recently 
in  passenger  cruise  ships.  The  Board  is  aware  that  the  Interagency  Fire  and  Materials 
Working  Group,  involving  25  government  agencies,  has  been  formed  to  share  information 
and  data  on  composite  materials  of  interest.  While  pleased  with  the  formation  of  this 
working  group,  the  Safety  Board  still  believes  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  an  intermodal 
group  to  address  fire  resistant  materials  for  all  the  modes. 
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The  Safety  Board  will  continue  to  address  these  issues  in  our  accident  investigations 
and  safety  studies  and  to  take  systemic  looks  at  safety  problems.     We  believe  the 
Department  of  Transportation  can  do  the  same. 

That  concludes  my  remarks  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  (DOT)  initiatives  for  comparing  safety  across 
transportation  modes.'  Specifically,  and  in  response  to  the 
Subcommittee's  interest,  we  reviewed  some  of  the  measures  of  safety 
often  used  to  compare  the  modes,  the  limitations  in  making  such 
safety  comparisons,  and  the  way  that  each  mode  and  DOT  assess 
safety.   Secretary  of  Transportation  Federico  Pena,  as  well  as  his 
predecessors,  has  placed  safety  among  the  Department's  top 
priorities  and  for  a  good  reason:   in  1992  about  47,000  people  were 
killed  in  this  country  in  transportation-related  accidents. 
According  to  DOT,  motor  vehicle  crashes  in  1990  alone  cost  the 
United  States  at  least  $137  billion  in  lost  income,  property 
damage,  medical,  and  other  expenses. 

The  information  presented  here  is  based  on  issues  raised  In 
our  general  management  review  of  DOT,  reports  that  we  have  issued 
over  the  past  few  years  related  to  transportation  safety,  many  for 
this  Subcommittee,  and  information  provided  by  DOT  related  to 
cross-modal  safety  comparisons.   (See  app.  IV  for  related  reports 
and  testimonies.)   Our  testimony  today  will  make  the  following 
points: 

--  The  safety  of  the  modes  of  transportation  is  usually 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  fatalities  that 
occur  each  year.   The  overwhelming  majority,  almost  95 
percent,  of  all  transportation-related  fatalities  are 
associated  with  travel  on  the  nation's  streets  and 
highways.   Transportation  safety  performance  is  generally 


'DOT  organizations  with  safety  missions  include  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  Federal  Highway  Administration,  Federal 
Railroad  Administration,  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration,  and 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 
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evaluated  by  comparing  the  number  of  fatalities  with  the 
volume  of  traffic  so  that  safety  is  expressed  as  a  rate, 
such  as  fatalities  per  passenger  mile  or  per  ton  mile. 
Fatality  rates  for  transportation  provided  by  commercial 
carriers--the  airlines,  Amtrak,  mass  transit,  and  intercity 
bus  companies --are  considerably  lower  than  fatality  rates 
for  the  private  travel  modes --automobiles  and  general 
aviation.   Notwithstanding  differences  In  modal  safety 
performances,  a  common  thread  exists  among  the  modes — 
performance  is  improving. 

Passenger  miles  or  ton  miles  are  output  measures  that  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  differences  in  the  volume  of 
traffic  and  travel  on  safety.   But  other  measures,  such  as 
fatalities  per  hour  of  exposure  or  accidents  per  vehicle 
trip,  are  also  reasonable  measures  of  transportation 
safety.   Changing  the  unit  of  exposure  can  dramatically 
affect  the  relative  performance  of  the  modes.   For  example, 
the  fatality  rate  for  air  travel  is  much  lower  than  that 
for  interstate  automobile  travel.   But,  if  they  are 
measured  on  the  basis  of  hours  of  exposure,  the  difference 
narrows  considerably.   Regardless  of  how  modal  safety  is 
measured,  it  is  important  to  limit  modal  comparisons  to 
instances  where  the  modes  are  conceivable  substitutes  for 
each  other. 

Although  fatalities  represent  an  ultimate  failure  in  our 
transportation  system,  they  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 
First,  fatalities  occur  in  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
roughly  7  million  annual  transportation  accidents.   In 
addition  to  the  costs  associated  with  the  loss  of  life, 
costs  from  Injuries,  property  damage,  and  other  such 
economic  Impacts  as  lost  commercial  opportunities  occur. 
Second,  data  on  the  extent  of  injuries  and  property  damage 
associated  with  transportation  accidents  are  often  not 
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reported,  are  incomplete,  or  are  unreliable.   Furthermore, 
each  mode  has  different  thresholds  for  reporting  property 
damage.   Third,  safety  performance  measures  should  take 
into  account  the  purpose  of  the  trip  or  trip  length  if 
comparisons  are  to  have  operational  significance.   Finally, 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  one  safety  measurement  can  be 
applied  across  all  transportation  modes. 

Out  of  a  total  budget  of  about  $37  billion,  DOT,  using  Its 
definition  of  what  is  exclusively  a  safety  function, 
estimates  that  about  $1.9  billion  was  for  safety  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1993.   However,  assessing  the  value  of 
public  investment  in  transportation  safety  is  problematic 
for  a  number  of  reasons.   Because  they  are  not  required  to 
do  so,  neither  DOT  nor  the  individual  modal  administrations 
maintain  data  on  the  total  funding  and  staffing  devoted 
solely  to  safety.   In  addition,  for  some  of  the  modes,  the 
safety  role  is  shared  between  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments.   Data  on  state,  local,  and  private  sector 
Investment  in  transportation  safety  are  scattered  and 
without  such  information,  estimates  of  the  effectiveness  of 
safety  investments  are  difficult  to  make.   Furthermore,  the 
modal  administrations  do  not  categorize  as  safety  those 
programs  that  have  the  dual  mission  of  safety  and 
efficiency. 

DOT'S  Bureau  of  Transportation  Statistics  and  the  modal 
administrations  have  made  limited  progress  in  developing 
transportation-related  safety  indicatoris.   In  December 
1991,  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act 
(ISTEA)  established  the  Bureau  and  charged  it  with  numerous 
responsibilities,  including  the  development  of  performance 
indicators  for  the  national  transportation  system.   The 
Bureau  has  not  yet  developed  such  Indicators.   Each  of  the 
modal  administrations  has  been  concurrently  developing 
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safety  indicators  within  the  framework  of  its 
responsibility.   In  our  opinion,  the  Bureau  can  play  an 
important  leadership  role  in  ensuring  that  the  modal 
administrations  benefit  from  sharing  safety  work  that  has 
been  done  and  ensure  that  safety  is  incorporated  In  DOT'S 
performance  indicators. 

I  will  now  discuss  these  issues  in  greater  detail. 

MODAL  ADMINISTRATIONS  COLLECT 
AND  ANALYZE  FATALITY  STATISTICS 

Each  modal  administration  collects  and  analyzes  fatality 
statistics  for  its  mode  of  transportation.   Fatality  data  between 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1992  show  that  most  fatalities  occur  on  the 
nation's  streets  and  highways.   During  this  period,  highway 
fatalities  averaged  about  44,000  annually  and  represented  about  94 
percent  of  the  about  47,000  fatalities  that  occurred  on  average  for 
all  modes  combined.   On  average,  marine  fatalities  (primarily 
recreational  boating)  numbered  1,262,  aviation  fatalities 
(primarily  general  aviation  aircraft)  numbered  1,128,  railroad 
fatalities  numbered  636,  and  pipeline  fatalities  numbered  22. 
Figure  1  shows  the  number  of  fatalities  resulting  from  accidents  by 
transportation  mode  for  fiscal  years  1983  through  1992. 
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Figure  1. :  Fatalities  by  Mode,  1983-92 
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Fatalities  are  often  expressed  as  a  rate,  such  as  fatalities 
per  passenger  mile,  vehicle  mile,  or  ton  mile.   According  to  DOT 
statistics,  in  1991,  the  fatality  rate  for  automobiles  was  0.848 
per  100  million  passenger  miles,  compared  with  0.446  for  heavy 
trucks,  0.006  for  commercial  air  carriers,  and  0.022  for  intercity 
and  commuter  rail.   Fatality  rates  for  transportation  provided  by 
commercial  carriers— the  airlines,  Amtrak,  mass  transit,  and 
Intercity  bus  companies--are  considerably  lower  than  fatality  rates 
for  the  private  travel  modes — automobile  and  general  aviation. 
Notwithstanding  differences  in  modal  safety  performances,  a  common 
thread  among  the  modes  is  that  performance  is  improving.   Figure  2 
shows  the  trend  in  fatality  rates  per  100  million  passenger  miles 
for  the  types  of  aviation  operations  and  figure  3  shows  the  trend 
for  various  surface  transportation  modes  over  the  period  1983-92. 
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FIgur*  2.  Fatality  Rata  by  Aviation  Typa, 
1983  and  1992 
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Rgur*  3.  Surfac*  Trantportatlon  FaUllty 
Rat*.  1083  and  1992 
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Although  fatality  data  are  readily  available,  they  are  not  by 
themselves  sufficient  for  comparing  safety  among  modes.   For 
example,  if  500  people  drove  an  average  of  100  miles  each  in  1  day 
and  5  people  were  killed,  the  fatality  rate  would  be  1  per  10,000 
passenger  miles.   Similarly,  if  500  people  flew  an  average  of  1,000 
miles  in  1  day  and  5  people  were  killed,  the  fatality  rate  would  be 
1  per  100,000  passenger  miles,  or  10  times  less.   Therefore,  even 
though  the  number  of  fatalities  is  the  same,  another  perspective  of 
risk  can  be  gained  through  the  use  of  another  measure,  in  this 
case,  fatalities  per  passenger  mile. 

Another  measure  is  fatalities  per  hour  of  exposure.   Exposure 
hours  is  the  amount  of  time  that  the  occupant  is  in  the  vehicle  and 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  an  accident.   Many  of  the  modes  currently  do 
not  collect  this  data,  however,  using  this  alternative  measure  of 
risk  can  dramatically  affect  the  relative  performance  of  the  modes. 
For  example,  the  fatality  rate  for  air  travel  is  much  lower  than 
that  for  interstate  auto  travel.   But  if  they  are  measured  on  the 
basis  of  hours  of  exposure,  the  difference  narrows  considerably, 
because  an  airplane  generates  several  times  as  many  miles  per  hour 
as  an  automobile.   Regardless  of  how  modal  safety  is  measured,  it 
is  important  to  limit  modal  comparisons  to  instances  where  the 
modes  are  conceivable  substitutes  for  each  other. 

CURRENT  MEASURES  FOR  ASSESSING  SAFETY  RISK  HAVE 
LIMITED  USE  FOR  CROSS-MODAL  COMPARISONS 

Fatality  and  fatal  accident  rates  tell  only  part  of  the 
transportation  safety  story,  and  they  have  their  limits  for 
comparing  safety  across  modes.   First,  fatalities  occur  in  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  roughly  7  million  annual  transportation 
accidents.   Also,  for  some  modes,  especially  aviation,  the 
likelihood  of  an  accident  is  dependent  on  the  number  of  takeoffs 
and  landings,  where  most  of  the  accidents  occur,  rather  than  the 
number  of  passenger  or  plane  miles  flown. 
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Second,  data  on  the  extent  of  injuries  and  related  hospital 
costs  and  property  damage  associated  with  transportation  accidents 
are  incomplete.   For  example,  in  1989,  we  reported  that  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  (FRA)  had  little  assurance  that  its  injury 
and  accident  database  is  reliable  because  the  railroads  were  not 
reporting  accurately  or  completely.^  Four  of  five  railroads  that 
we  reviewed  reported  8,977  injuries,  968  accidents,  and  over  $73 
million  in  damages  to  railroad  equipment  in  1987.   On  the  basis  of 
our  analysis  of  521  unreported  injuries  and  532  unreported 
accidents,  we  found  that  an  additional  61  injuries  and  52  accidents 
met  established  reporting  criteria  and  should  have  been  reported  to 
FRA.   Also,  FRA's  data  showed  that  the  railroads  reported  2,176 
missed  workdays  associated  with  156  injuries.   Our  review  of 
railroad  records  for  the  156  injuries  showed  that  employees 
actually  missed  8,023  workdays,  or  269  percent  more  than  that 
reported.   Furthermore,  of  the  171  accident  cases  that  we  analyzed, 
the  estimated  cost  of  damages  due  to  train  accidents  was 
understated  by  52  percent,  or  $3.5  million.   FRA  is  attempting  to 
Improve  railroad  accident  and  Injury  reporting. 

One  problem  in  gathering  reliable  data  is  that  most  of  the 
information  reported  originates  at  the  scene  of  the  accident  and 
neither  the  full  extent  of  the  Injury  nor  the  dollar  cost  of 
property  damage  is  readily  apparent.   Although  they  may  be 
appropriate  for  each  mode,  the  modal  administrations  have  different 
reporting  thresholds  and  therefore  the  data  collected  and  reported 
are  not  fully  comparable.   For  example,  for  accidents  Involving 
property  only,  RSPA  requires  the  Industry  to  report  natural  gas 
pipeline  accidents  when  property  damage  Is  In  excess  of  $50,000 
while  the  Coast  Guard  requires  reports  when  property  damage  Is  at 
least  $500  (for  recreational  boating  accidents).   Appendix  I 


'Railroad  Safety:   FRA  Needs  to  Correct  Deficiencies  In  Reporting 
Injuries  and  Accidents  (GAO/RCED-89-109,  Apr.  5,  1989). 
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provides  information  showing  the  differences  in  reporting 
thresholds  for  each  modal  administration. 

Third,  safety  performance  measures  must  take  into  account  the 
purpose  of  the  trip  or  trip  length  if  comparisons  are  to  have 
operational  significance.   For  example,  local  trips  of  very  short 
distances,  such  as  work  and  shopping  trips,  are  not  meaningful  to 
aviation;  and  except  for  some  choice  of  transit  in  selected 
markets,  such  as  bus,  the  automobile  is  the  only  mode  available. 
Also,  trips  of  under  200  miles  largely  exclude  commercial  aviation 
as  a  choice.   Conversely,  trips  of  over  600  miles  largely  exclude 
the  automobile  or  bus  as  meaningful  alternatives.   Therefore,  it  is 
not  useful  to  compare  the  safety  performance  of  a  1,000-mile 
airplane  trip  with  that  of  a  25-mile  commute  via  mass  transit  since 
the  two  are  not  substitutes  for  each  other. 

Collecting  data  to  support  common  measures  is  not  without 
cost;  this  is  an  expense  that  could  extend  beyond  the  federal 
level.   According  to  DOT  officials,  depending  on  the  measure  or  set 
of  measures  selected  for  assessing  safety,  the  modal 
administrations,  state  and  local  governments,  and  Industries 
regulated  would  be  affected.   The  modal  administrations  would 
likely  have  to  implement  new  data  collection  requirements,  acquire 
new  computers  and  software,  and  apply  additional  staff.   State  and 
local  governments  would  also  have  to  meet  any  new  administrative 
requirements  for  collecting  and  reporting  data,  training  staff,  and 
possibly  hiring  additional  staff.  The  Industries  might  be  affected 
because  of  the  potential  requirement  to  provide  data  that  they  may 
not  now  collect.   These  DOT  officials  said  that  the  Department  has 
to  determine  what  safety  measures  to  use  and  once  this  is  done,  DOT 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  determine  the  impacts  on  the  nodal 
administrations,  state  and  local  governments,  and  industry  as  well 
as  administrative  and  implementation  costs  in  light  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived. 
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Finally,  we  recognize  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one  safety 
measurement  can  be  applied  across  all  transportation  modes  and  that 
challenges  exist  in  developing  performance  indicators  useful  for 
cross-modal  comparisons.   For  example,  it  would  not  be  useful  to 
include  marine  fatalities  in  a  measure  that  is  based  on  fatalities 
per  passenger  mile  because  most  marine  fatalities  result  from 
recreational  boating  accidents  that  are  not  a  function  of  miles 
traveled.   As  an  indication  of  these  challenges,  we  have  identified 
some  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  Implementing  some  measures  in  appendix 
II. 

DOT'S  LACKS  DATA  TO  ASSESS  THE 
TOTAL  INVESTMENT  IN  SAFETY 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  this  Subcommittee  and  under  its 
definition  of  what  is  exclusively  a  safety  function,  DOT  estimates 
that  about  $1.9  billion  of  the  Department's  almost  $37  billion 
fiscal  year  1993  budget  was  allocated  to  safety  programs.   However, 
assessing  the  value  of  public  investment  in  transportation  safety 
is  problematic  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

For  example,  the  $1.9  billion  does  not  include  all  safety- 
related  expenditures  because  some  activities  that  are  not  performed 
strictly  for  safety  reasons  have  important  safety  components  and 
consequences.   Also,  each  modal  administration  has  different 
responsibilities  that  result  in  different  definitions  of  safety 
activities.   To  illustrate,  FAA  has  regulatory  responsibility  for 
the  entire  aviation  Industry,  including  developing  aviation 
standards;  certifying  aircraft  as  airworthy;  licensing  pilots, 
crews,  and  mechanics;  inspecting  aircraft  maintenance  and 
operations;  and  providing  airport  security.   Accordingly,  FAA  used 
about  $616  million  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  perform  these  functions. 
FAA  does  not  include  in  its  safety  costs  funding  for  programs  that 
are  nonregulatory  but  have  a  dual-mission--8afety  and  efficiency. 
For  example,  FAA  does  not  include  the  $3  billion  in  operations 
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costs  associated  with  the  air  traffic  control  and  maintenance 
technician  work  forces  or  that  portion  of  the  $2  billion  Airport 
Improvement  Program  used  by  airports  to  acquire  firefighting  and 
rescue  equipment  in  its  estimates  of  safety  expenses.   Nor  does  FAA 
include  that  portion  of  the  $32.8  billion  Capital  Investment  Plan 
that  is  vital  to  aviation  safety,  such  as  the  Terminal  Doppler 
Weather  Radar  System--a  $351  million  program  that  provides  alerts 
of  hazardous  weather  conditions  in  terminal  areas  and  alerts  of 
changing  wind  conditions  that  influence  runway  usage. 

Conversely,  other  modal  administrations--FRA,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  (FHWA),  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  the  Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration, 
and  the  Coast  Guard  share  regulatory  responsibility  with  the 
states.   Each  of  these  modal  administrations  has  a  cadre  of  federal 
inspectors  or  enforcement  officials  complemented  by  state  or 
industry  inspectors/enforcement  officials  to  ensure  adherence  to 
federal  requirements.   For  the  most  part,  these  administrations  do 
not  capture  information  on  the  resources  (staffing  and  funding) 
that  the  states  and  local  governments  devote  to  safety. 

FHWA  is  a  good  example.   FHWA  regulates  commercial  motor 
carriers,  vehicles,  and  drivers.   The  agency  provides  grants  to  the 
states  for  motor  carrier-  and  highway-related  safety  programs, 
highway  safety  research  and  development,  and  enforcement 
activities.   The  agency  used  about  $127  million  for  fiscal  year 
1993  for  these  safety  programs.   However,  FHWA  does  not  know  the 
amount  of  investment  that  the  states  and  local  governments  make  to 
implement  highway  safety  programs.   For  example,  the  state  and 
local  governments  do  not  break  out  from  their  other  duties  the 
amount  of  time  and  related  funding  spent  by  police  officers  to 
enforce  transportation  safety  laws.   Also,  FHWA  does  not  Include 
the  portion  of  the  $16  billion  it  provided  on  average  to  states 
between  fiscal  years  1989  and  1993  for  such  functions  as  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  where  safety  is  an  important  by- 
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product,  such  as  repairing  highway  potholes  that  will  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  tire  blowouts  and  related  accidents  or  strengthening 
freeways  and  bridges  to  meet  seismic  requirements.   FHWA  Appendix 
III  shows  the  differences  in  modal  administrations  safety 
strategies,  their  regulatory  responsibilities,  and  the  number  of 
federal  and  state  safety  inspectors  and  enforcement  officials. 

BUREAU  OF  TRANSPORTATION  STATISTICS  AND  MODAL  ADMINISTRATIONS 
HAVE  MADE  LIMITED  PROGRESS  IN  DEVELOPING  PERFORMANCE  INDICATORS 

The  Bureau  of  Transportation  Statistics  has  made  limited 
progress  in  developing  performance  indicators  for  the  nation's 
transportation  system.   In  December  1991,  ISTEA  established  the 
Bureau  and  made  it  responsible  for  implementing  a  long-term  data 
collection  program  that  includes  developing  indicators  for  the 
national  transportation  system  through  a  cooperative  effort  with 
the  modal  administrations,  the  states,  and  other  federal  agencies. 
The  Bureau  began  operations  in  December  1992.   Since  that  time,  it 
has  functioned  with  two  analysts  and  a  deputy  director  who 
primarily  focused  on  developing  the  Bureau's  first  annual  report 
due  to  the  Congress  on  January  1,  1994.   The  report  is  currently 
being  printed  and  is  expected  to  be  released  shortly.   In  December 
1993,  the  President  nominated  a  director  who  is  awaiting 
confirmation. 

In  addition  to  ISTEA 's  requirements,  the  Vice  President's 
National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  recommended  that  DOT  develop 
common  governmentwide  measures  of  transportation  safety.   The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  September  1993  tasked  the  Office  of 
Transportation  Regulatory  Affairs  to  develop  an  implementation  plan 
to  respond  to  the  NPR  recommendation.  This  office  formed  a 
committee  comprising  modal  and  other  departmental  officials, 
including  a  member  from  the  Bureau  of  Transportation  Statistics,  to 
address  this  issue.  The  Bureau  is  represented  at  committee 
meetings  by  a  Volpe  National  Transportation  Systems  Center 
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official,  who  is  working  under  contract  with  the  Bureau.   According 
to  Bureau  officials,  the  involvement  with  the  committee's  effort 
will  help  them  develop  performance  indicators.   At  the  present 
time,  the  committee  expects  to  recommend  governiaentwide  safety 
measures  by  October  1994. 

Governmentwide  safety  measures  should  supplement,  but  not 
replace,  predictors  of  safety  problems  that  are  unique  to  the 
Individual  modes  of  transportation.   As  we  recommended  in  our 
management  review  of  DOT  and  In  numerous  reports  and  testimonies, 
the  individual  modes  should  establish  precursors  of  safety  risk-- 
that  is,  conditions  or  circumstances  that,  if  left  uncorrected, 
lead  to  accidents.^  The  ultimate  goal  of  DOT'S  safety  programs  is 
to  prevent  accidents  and  their  consequences:   death,  injury,  and 
property  damage.   DOT  has  used  accident  rates  to  set  program  goals 
and  assess  overall  performance.   We  previously  reported  that,  in 
most  instances,  accident  rates,  especially  in  the  rail  and  aviation 
areas,  do  not  provide  the  most  reliable  basis  on  which  to  target 
inspection  resources  because  (1)  once  the  accident  occurs,  it  is 
too  late  to  prevent  it  and  (2)  accidents  occur  too  Infrequently  to 
be  valid  indicators  of  all  safety  problems. 

A  different  objective  for  inspection  programs  could  be  to 
reduce  the  frequency  of  noncompliance  with  safety  regulations  and 
standards.   Defining  the  objective  this  way  provides  a  direct  link 
between  the  work  that  inspectors  do  and  the  results  they  can 
achieve.   Monitoring  performance  in  meeting  the  objective,  in  turn, 
provides  more  timely  data  to  identify  safety  problems  and  direct 
resources  at  high-risk  conditions.  He  have  recommended  that  FAA 
and  FRA  develop  risk-assessment  measures  for  targeting  their 


^Department  of  Transportation;   Enhancing  Policy  and  Program 
Effectiveness  Through  Improved  Management  (GAO/RCED-87-3, 
Apr.  13,  1987). 
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resources  toward  those  areas  needing  the  most  attention.*   FAA  and 
FRA  are  currently  developing  risk-assessment  systems. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  modal  administrations  have 
been  developing  safety  performance  measures  and  predictors  of 
safety  problems  (safety  indicators).   In  August  1992,  we  reported 
that  progress  on  FAA's  Safety  Indicators  Program  has  been  slow.' 
After  spending  4  years  and  more  than  $7  million  on  the  Safety 
Indicator  Program,  FAA  had  made  little  progress  in  developing  a 
consistent  set  of  air  safety  measures  and  the  supporting  computer 
capability  to  (1)  present  the  state  of  aviation  safety  and  (2) 
support  decisions  on  potential  changes  of  safety  activities.   FAA 
subsequently  convened  a  task  force  composed  of  users  to  develop  a 
set  of  indicators  and  developed  a  plan  with  scheduled  milestones 
that  outlined  the  respective  responsibilities  of  participating 
offices.   FAA  currently  uses  some  aviation  safety  program 
performance  measurements  that  include  assessing  the  frequency  of 
near  mid-air  collisions  and  pilot  deviations.   We  have  not  reviewed 
other  modes'  progress  in  developing  their  safety  indicators. 

CONCLUSIONS 

DOT'S  mission  is  to  keep  the  movement  of  people  and  goods 
flowing  efficiently,  economically,  and  safely.   DOT  recognizes  that 
some  level  of  risk  is  involved  with  transportation  and  its  strategy 
is  to  take  every  feasible  opportunity  to  improve  safety.   In 
carrying  out  this  mission,  DOT  relies  on  the  individual  modal 
administrations,  in  conjunction  with  the  Industries  regulated,  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  nation's  travelers.   To  varying  degrees. 


'Aviation  Safety:   Problems  Persist  in  FAA's  Inspection  Program 
(GAO/RCED-92-14,  Nov.  20,  1991)  and  Railroad  Safety;   New 
Approach  Needed  for  Effective  FRA  Safety  Inspection  Program 
(GAO/RCED-90-194,  July  31,  1990). 

'Aviation  Safety;   Progress  on  FAA  Safety  Indicators  Program  Slow 
and  Challenges  Remain  (GAO/IMTEC-92-57,  Aug.  31,  1992). 
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the  modes  establish  standards  and  performance  criteria  for  vehicle 
manufacturers,  license  service  providers,  and  invest  in  improving 
safety  of  the  transportation  infrastructure.   The  modal 
administrations  will  probably  never  have  enough  staffing  resources 
to  cover  the  full  breadth  of  their  responsibilities.   Therefore, 
much  of  the  safety  responsibility  Is  through  industry  self 
policing;  the  oversight  is  shared  among  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments.   Although  the  modal  administrations  attempt  to 
Identify  potential  safety  problems  before  they  lead  to  serious 
accidents,  for  the  most  part,  the  agencies  continue  to  be  reactive 
and  either  lack  or  do  not  use  available  information  to  effectively 
oversee  their  programs  and  utilize  their  resources. 

Since  the  modal  administrations  will  never  have  enough 
resources  to  carry  out  their  activities,  it  is  Imperative  that  DOT 
have  the  best  possible  resource  utilization  at  the  mode  level 
before  the  Department  can  effectively  compare  resource  utilization 
and  application  across  modes.   Although  FAA  and  FRA  are  developing 
systems  to  target  their  inspection  resources  at  areas  that  present 
the  greatest  risk,  it  is  unclear  that  the  agencies  are  coordinating 
on  these  efforts  or  sharing  their  experience  with  other  modal 
administrations.   In  addition,  for  these  efforts  to  be  effective, 
the  modal  administrations  must  either  develop  or  use  the  wide  range 
of  information  they  collect.   One  particularly  important  element 
that  the  modes  must  address  is  the  reliability  of  inspection  data, 
including  the  severity  of  findings  and  the  extent  to  which  industry 
takes  corrective  actions. 

Although  recent  trends  are  encouraging  (the  fatality  rate 
continues  its  decade  long  downward  trend  and  the  absolute  number  of 
deaths  is  declining),  fatalities  are  not  the  only  basis  on  which  to 
compare  safety  among  modes.   Although  other  measures  exist,  they 
too  have  limitations  for  cross-modal  safety  comparisons.   These 
limitations  include  the  lack  of  common  measurement  criteria. 
Inconsistent  data  collection  and  reporting,  lack  of  common 
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definitions  of  accidents,  different  safety  strategies/objectives, 
and  different  regulatory  structures. 

Currently,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  and  sum  up  all  the 
public  and  private  investment  in  transportation  safety.   For 
example,  DOT  does  not  include  the  costs  of  programs  with  a  dual 
mission--safety  and  ef f iciency--in  its  safety  program  costs. 
Furthermore,  DOT  does  not  capture  the  funding  that  the  state  and 
local  governments  devote  to  safety.   Knowing  these  costs  would  help 
(1)  decisionmakers  to  ascertain  the  total  federal,  state,  and  local 
investment  in  safety  and  (2)  DOT  to  make  more  informed  decisions 
about  how  to  allocate  scarce  federal  funds  among  the  various  modes. 
In  addition,  information  on  relative  safety  performance  can  be  used 
to  help  assess  the  investment  in  transportation  safety.   Better 
safety  performance  data,  when  combined  with  more  complete  data  on 
our  national  investment  in  transportation  safety,  can  help  Identify 
targets  of  opportunity  where  additional  resources  devoted  to 
improving  travel  safety  are  likely  to  yield  the  greatest  payoff. 

ISTEA  assigned  the  Bureau  of  Transportation  Statistics  with 
the  responsibility  to  develop  transportation  performance 
indicators;  NPR  recommended  that  DOT  develop  governmentwide  safety 
measures.   Since  the  Bureau  has  not  yet  responded  to  ISTEA 's 
requirements,  it  has  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  what  has  already 
been  done  by  the  modal  administrations,  who  have  been  developing 
safety  indicators.   The  Bureau  can  also  ensure  that  safety  becomes 
an  integral  component  of  DOT'S  overall  performance  indicators. 
This  will  encompass  remedying  data  limitations;  determining  the 
potential  impacts  on  the  modes,  state  and  local  governments,  and 
the  industries'  they  regulate;  and  assessing  the  benefits  of 
implementing  one  or  a  series  of  safety  measures  relative  to  their 
Impacts . 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.   I  will  be  happy  to 
respond  to  any  questions  at  this  time. 
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DIFFERENCES  AMONG  MODAL  ADMINISTRATIONS 
ACCIDENT  REPORTING  FOR  PROPERTY  DAMAGE  ONLY 


APFErroiX  I 


Modal  Administration 

Reporting  Threshold 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Excess  of  $25,000  damage  to 

(FAA) 

property  other  than  the 

aircraft.' 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

None  (Report  made  if  vehicle  is 

(FHWA)  [Commercial  trucks  and 

towed  away. ) 

buses] 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Excess  of  $6,300  in  damages  to 

(FRA) 

railroad  on-track  equipment. 

signals,  track,  track 

structures,  and  roadbed.' 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 

No  reporting  requirement  for 

Administration  (NHTSA) 

individual  accidents. 

Research  and  Special  Programs 

Administration  (RSPA) 

Natural  gas  pipelines 

Excess  of  $50,000 

Hazardous  liquid  or  carbon 

Excess  of  $5,000 

dioxide  pipelines 

Coast  Guard 

Vessels 

Excess  of  $25,000 

Recreational  boating 

Excess  of  $500 

'FAA  uses  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board's  (NTSB) 
regulations  for  reporting  aviation  accidents  and  property  damage. 

"NTSB  has  a  higher  threshold  for  reporting  railroad  accidents. 
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PROS  AND  CONS  OF  SOME  MEASURES  OF  SAFETY  RISK 


Measure 

Pros 

Coas 

Limltacitme 

Fatalities 

Provides  common  basis 

Eliminates  cargo/ 

FAA  colleccs  daca  for  flight  hours   U 

per  passen- 

for assessing 

freight 

and  departures.   Most  accidents      U 

ger  mile 

passenger  risk  using 

transportation 

occur  during  takeoff s  and  landings   11 

distance  criteria. 

from  the  analysis. 

and  are  not  a  function  of  distance   | 
flown.   FHWA  and  NHTSA  measure      | 
vehicle  miles  and  use  estimates  of   l| 
vehicle  occupancy.   Pipelines  dc    || 
not  transport  passengers.   The 

Coast  Guard  does  not  collect  data 

on  the  number  of  passengers  carried 

or  distance  traveled  (nautical 

milesl. 

Fataiities 

Provides  common  basiS 

Eliminates 

FAA  collects  data  on  flight  houis 

per  con  mile 

for  assessing 

passengers  from 

and  departures.   Modes  handle 

cargo/freight  risk 

Che  analysis. 

different  cypes  of  freighc. 

using  distance 

Aviacion  handles  high  cime  value 

goods,  rail  handles  bulk  Icems.  and 
trucking  is  somewhere  between 
FHWA  and  NHTSA  measure  vehicle 
miles  but  do  not  ccllecc  data  on 
freight  carried.   The  Coast  Guard 
does  not  collect  data  on  cons 
carried  or  discance  traveled 
(nautical  milesi . 

Fatalities 

Prcvides  common  basis 

Oocs  not  allow  for 

FAA  collects  data  on  flight  hours 

per  vehicle 

for  assessing  the  risk 

differences  in 

and  departures.   Most  accidents 

-.le 

per  vehicle  relative 

passenger  and 

occur  during  takeoff s  and  landings 

to  the  distance 

cargo  or  account 

and  noc  a  function  of  discance 

traveled. 

for  the  nmnber  of 

flown.   The  Coasc  Guard  does  not 

vehicle  occupants. 

collect  data  on  discance  traveled 
inaucical  milesl . 

Fatalities 

Provides  common  basis 

Does  not  allow  for 

FRA  collects  data  on  passenger  and 

per  exposure 

for  measuring  the 

differences 

con  miles  buc  noc  on  hours  of 

hours 

length  of  time  exposed 

becween  passengers 

travel.   The  Coasc  Guard  does  net 

to  the  mode. 

and  cargo.   Could 

collect  data  on  hours  traveled. 

send  wrong  message 

FHWA  and  NHTSA  do  not  collect  data 

chac  speeding 

on  hours  driven. 

reduces  Che  chance 

of  being  killed. 
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.APPENDIX  :V  APPENDIX  IV 

RELATED  GAP  PRODUCTS 

AVIATION 

Aviation  Security:   Additional  Actions  Needed  to  Meet  Domestic  and 
International  Challenges  (GAO/RCED-94-38,  Jan.  27,  1994). 

Aviation  Safety:   FAA  Can  Better  Prepare  General  Aviation  Pilots 
for  Mountain  Flying  Risks  (GAO/RCED-94-15,  Dec.  9,  1993). 

Aircraft  Certification:   FAA  Can  Better  Meet  Challenges  Posed  by 
Advances  in  Aircraft  Technologies  (GAO/T-RCED-94-53 ,  Oct.  20, 
1993)  . 

Aircraft  Certification:   New  FAA  Approach  Needed  to  Meet  Challenges 
of  Advanced  Technology  (GAO/RCED-93-155,  Sept.  16,  1993). 

FAA  Wor)c  Forces:   Important  Decisions  Affecting  Staff  Use  and 
Management  (GAO/T-RCED-93-59 ,  June  30,  1993). 

Aviation  Safety:   Unresolved  Issues  Involving  U.S.  Registered 
Aircraft  (GAO/RCED-93-135,  June  18,  1993). 

FAA  Evacuation  Standards  (GAO/RCED-93-165R,  June  8,  1993). 

Air  Traffic  Control:   Status  of  FAA's  Modernization  Program 
(GAO/RCED-93-121FS,  Apr.  16,  1993). 

Aircraft  Maintenance:   FAA  Needs  to  Follow  Through  on  Plans  to 
Ensure  the  Safety  of  Aging  Aircraft  (GAO/RCED-93-91,  Feb.  26, 
1993)  . 

Aviation  Safety:   Slow  Progress  in  Making  Aircraft  Cabin  Interiors 
Fireproof  (GAO/RCED-93-37 ,  Jan.  6,  1993). 

Aviation  Safety:   Increased  Oversight  of  Foreign  Carriers  Needed 
(GAO/RCED-93-42,  Nov.  20,  1992). 

Aviation  Safety:   New  Regulations  for  Deicing  Aircraft  Could  Be 
Strengthened  (GAO/RCED-93-52,  Nov.  18,  1992). 
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■APPENIjIX    IV  APPENDIX    IV 

Aviation  Safety:   Additional  Actions  Needed  for  Three  Safety 
Programs  (GAO/T-RCED-92-90,  Aug.  4,  1992). 

Aviation  Safety:   Progress  Limited  With  Self -Audit  and  Safety 
Violation  Reporting  Programs  (GAO/RCED-92-85,  Mar.  31,  1992). 

Aviation  Safety:   Commuter  Airline  Safety  Would  Be  Enhanced 
With  Better  FAA  Oversight  {GAO/T-RCED-92-40,  Mar.  17,  1992). 

Aviation  Safety:   Users  Differ  in  Views  of  Collision  Avoidance 
System  and  Cite  Problems  (GAO/RCED-92-113,  Mar.  16,  1992) . 

Aviation  Safety:   Better  Oversight  Would  Reduce  the  Ris)<  of  Air 
Taxi  Accidents  {GAO/T-RCED-92-27 ,  Feb.  25,  1992). 

Aviation  Safety:   FAA  Needs  to  More  Aggressively  Manage  Its 
Inspection  Program  (GAO/T-RCED-92-25,  Feb.  6,  1992). 

Aviation  Safety:   Air  Taxis--The  Most  Accident-Prone  Airlines--Need 
Better  Oversicant  (GAO/RCED-92-60 ,  Jan.  21,  1992). 

Aviation  Safety:   Problems  Persist  in  FAA's  Inspection  Program 
(GAO/RCED-92-14,  Nov.  20,  1991). 

Aviation  Safety:   Emergency  Revocation  Orders  of  Air  Carrier 
Certificates  (GAO/RCED-92-10,  Oct.  17,  1991). 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

Gray  Market  Vehicle  Program:   Extension  Warranted,  but  Improvements 
in  Vehicle  Identification  Are  Needed  (GAO/RCED-94-22,  Jan.  3, 
1994)  . 

Longer  Combination  Trucks:   Driver  Controls  and  Eauipment 
Inspection  Should  Be  Improved  (GAO/RCED-94-21,  Nov.  23,  1993). 

Amtrak  Safety:   Amtrak  Should  Implement  Minimum  Safety  Standards 
for  Passenger  Cars  (GAO/RCED-93-196,  Sept.  22,  1993). 
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•af?e:~ix  :v  appendix  iv 

Railroad  Safety:   Human  Factor  Accidents  and  Issues  Affecting 
Engineer  Work  Schedules  (GAO/RCED-93-160BR,  July  7,  1993). 

Amtrak  Training:   Improvements  Needed  for  Employees  Who  Inspect  and 
Maintain  Rail  Eouipment  (GAO/RCED-93-68,  Dec.  8,  1992). 

Natural  Gas  Pipelines:   Greater  Use  of  Instrumented  Inspection 
Technology  Can  Improve  Safety  (GAO/RCED-92-237,  Sept.  28,  1992). 

Motor  Vehicle  Safety:   Key  Issues  Confronting  the  National  Advanced 
Driving  Simulator  (GAO/RCED-92-195,  Aug.  18,  1992). 

Pipeline  Safety:-  Use  of  Instrumented  Technology  to  Inspect 
Pipelines  (GAO/T-RCED-93-41 ,  May  18,  1993). 

Highway  Safety:   Safety  Belt  Use  Laws  Save  Lives  and  Reduce  Costs 
to  Society  (GAO/RCED-92-106,  May  15,  1992). 

Railroad  Safety:   Engineer  Work  Shift  Length  and  Schedule 
Variability  (GAO/RCED-92-133 ,  Apr.  20,  1992). 

Truck  Safety:   The  Safety  of  Longer  Combination  Vehicles  Is  Unknown 
(GAO/RCED-92-66,  Mar.  11,  1992). 

Railroad  Safety:   Accident  Trends  and  FRA  Safety  Programs 
{GAO/T-RCED-92-23,  Jan.  13,  1992). 

Hazardous  Materials:   1990  Transportation  Uniform  Safety  Act-- 
Status  of  DOT  Implementing  Actions  (GAO/RCED-92-55BR,  Nov.  5, 
1991)  . 


MAP.INE 

Coast  Guard:   Additional  Actions  Needed  to  Improve  Cruise  Ship 
Safety  (GAO/RCED-93-103 ,  Mar.  31,  1993). 

Coast  Guard:   Inspection  Program  Improvements  Are  Under  Way  to  Help 
Detect  Unsafe  Tankers  (GAO/RCED-92-23,  Oct.  8,  1991). 

(341392) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  FEDERICO  PENA,  BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  10  FEBRUARY  1994 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  this  morning  to  discuss 
transportation  safety.   I  greatly  appreciate  your  strong  interest 
in  safety,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  believe  safety  is  the  single  most 
important  job  we  have  in  the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) . 

I  am  pleased  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  efforts  of  everyone 
involved  with  safety  in  the  nation's  transportation  system  have 
paid  substantial  dividends.   The  Department's  programs  are 
working.   Our  partnerships  with  state  and  local  governments  in 
our  safety  programs  are  bearing  fruit .   The  transportation 
industries  are  also  committed  to  the  safety  of  their  customers, 
and  many  consumers  of  transportation  services  are  displaying  new, 
higher  levels  of  safety  consciousness. 

A  few  simple  statistics  highlight  the  extent  of  this  improvement. 
Since  1980,  fatalities  resulting  from  all  transportation 
incidents  have  dropped  23%,  while  transportation  activity  has 
increased  by  37%.   The  improvement  in  highway  fatalities  has  been 
dramatic  and  accounts  for  most  of  the  net  change,  going  from 
51,091  in  1980  to  39,235  in  1992,  the  latest  year  for  which 
complete  data  are  available.   The  improvement  in  aviation  has 
been  equally  strong.   System  fatalities  have  fallen  from  1,382  in 
1980  to  782  in  1993,  with  no  fatal  accidents  in  1993  involving 
passenger  flights  on  major  U.S.  air  carriers.   Significant 
progress  is  being  made  in  almost  every  mode  by  virtually  any 
measure.   No  developed  nation  enjoys  a  safer  transportation 
system  than  does  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  these  improvements,  I  continue  to  regard 
transportation  fatalities  and  injuries  and  their  tragic  human 
consequences  as  unacceptable.   I  know  you  will  agree,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  any  death  in  transportation  is  one  death  too  many. 

I  have  therefore  undertaken  in  the  Department  a  four-pronged 
approach  to  improving  our  safety  performance : 

(1)  making  safe  transportation  the  highest  priority  of  the 

Department , 

(2)  maximizing  our  cross-modal  management  of  safety  issues, 

(3)  harnessing  the  potential  of  new  safety  technology,  and 

(4)  improving  the  use  of  information  to  better  manage  our 


safety  resources 
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With  respect  to  the  first  point,  DOT'S  strategic  plan,  which  I 
introduced  last  month,  reflects  my  commitment.   A  primary  goal  of 
the  plan  is  To  Promote  Safe  and  Secure   Transportation.      The 
objectives  under  that  goal  are:   1)  to  significantly  reduce 
deaths  and  injuries  in  our  transportation  system,  which  will 
reduce  the  burden  on  our  health  care  system,  and  2)  to  minimize 
the  dangers  to  communities  and  industry  associated  with  the 
transportation  of  goods. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Department's  extensive  safety 
activities  are  an  important  adjunct  to  the  President's  Health 
Care  Program.   Improving  transportation  safety,  by  helping  people 
avoid  death  and  injury,  can  significantly  reduce  the  direct  load 
on  the  Nation's  health  care  system. 

In  1990,  motor  vehicle  crashes  were  the  fifth  leading  cause  of 
death  overall  and  the  fourth  most  frequent  cause  of  premature 
death  in  the  United  States,  behind  cardiovascular  disease, 
malignancies,  and  pulmonary  disease.   Highway  crashes  are  the 
leading  cause  of  death  for  Americans  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
34.   The  cost  of  motor  vehicle  crash  injuries  in  1990  was 
estimated  to  be  $137  billion.   Over  $14  billion  of  this  went  for 
health  care  expenditures,  $4  billion  of  which  represent  costs  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  paid  by  tax  dollars. 

Thus,  I  am  working  to  reinvigorate  the  Department's  safety  role, 
not  just  because  of  the  human  tragedy  when  we  fail,  but  also  to 
avoid  preventable  costs  to  the  Nation's  health  care  system.   In 
this  vein,  I  recently  set  tough  new  goals  for  increasing  safety 
belt  use  and  reducing  drunk  driving.   Achieving  both  of  these 
goals  could  reduce  health  care  costs  by  $1  billion  per  year. 

Cross -Modal  Safetv  Management 

The  Department  is  organized  by  statute  and  by  delegation  to 
fulfill  its  safety  mandate  through  the  Operating  Administrations. 
Their  staffs  possess  the  fundamental  expertise  to  address  the 
safety  challenges  of  each  mode  using  their  knowledge  of  its 
clientele  characteristics,  its  regulatory  authority,  and  its 
technology.   Overall,  this  approach  works,  and  our  operating 
administrations  do  a  superb  job  of  carrying  out  their  individual 
safety  missions. 

But  there  are  many  safety  issues  common  to  multiple  modes  that 
can  benefit  from  standardized  approaches.   We  want  to  capitalize 
on  the  many  opportunities  for  cross-fertilization  and 
collaborative  approaches  to  safety  problems. 

The  recent  Los  Angeles  earthquake  provides  an  excellent  example. 
My  Chief  of  Staff,  the  heads  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion (FHWA)  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) ,  other 
modal  representatives,  and  I  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  less  than  12 
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hours  after  the  earthquake  struck,  to  offer  immediate  assistance 
to  State  and  local  officials.   We  were  joined  the  next  day  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Transit  Administration  (FTA) .   With  all  the 
affected  transportation  modes  represented,  we  could  move  quickly 
on  the  many  safety  problems  and  provide  any  authority  or 
reasonably  justified  waiver  needed  to  California  officials  to 
resume  normal  operations,  or  to  develop  alternative 
transportation  opportunities. 

We  were  able  to  establish  a  Federal/State/local  transportation 
task  force,  which  could  begin  immediately  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  action  plan,  including  overseeing  the  removal  of 
highway  debris  and  seeking  innovative  solutions  for  dealing  with 
the  coming  commuter  problems,  such  as  creating  HOV  lanes,  setting 
up  ridesharing,  and  expanding  commuter  rail  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  task  force  managed  some  unprecedented 
accomplishments,  of  which  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  and  I  won't 
repeat  them  here.   But  I  would  like  to  focus  not  only  on  the 
actions  taken  to  restore  mobility,  but  on  those  taken  to  assure 
safety.   FHWA  engineers  were  available  to  assist  the  California 
Department  of  Transportation  (Caltrans)  in  determining  the  safety 
of  bridges  which  had  undergone  severe  stress  due  to  the  forces  of 
the  earthquake  and  its  aftershocks.   Restoration  of  rail  freight 
and  passenger  service  after  the  initial  quake  was  rapid  and 
complete,  and  operations  have  continued  safely  thereafter.   The 
major  railroads  operating  in  southern  California  are  tied 
directly  to  Cal  Tech  to  receive  seismic  data,  so  operations  can 
be  promptly  interrupted  and  inspections  can  be  conducted  immed- 
iately after  significant  events  having  rail  damage  potential. 

Our  aggressive  support  for  the  expansion  of  Metrolink  commuter 
rail  service  could  not  have  been  realized  had  not  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  (FRA)  worked  quickly  and  smoothly  with 
Metrolink,  Amtrak,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  to  provide  the 
necessary  safety  oversight.   Working  with  Transport  Canada,  FRA 
also  expedited  safety  approval  for  use  of  available  Canadian  cars 
to  augment  the  Metrolink  fleet.   FTA,  from  its  familiarity  with 
Metrolink,  was  able  to  facilitate  financial  assistance  and 
oversee  the  safety  checks  on  other  elements  of  Los  Angeles' 
extensive  transit  routes.   The  Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  (RSPA)  helped  the  local  municipalities  deal  with 
their  ruptured  gas  pipelines,  and  worked  with  the  oil  pipeline 
operators  and  the  Fire  Marshal's  office  to  establish  the  criteria 
that  determined  when  oil  pipelines  could  be  safely  turned  on 
again.   I  cannot  praise  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  outstanding 
response  and  the  achievements  of  the  cross -modal 
Federal/state/local  team. 

However,  we  do  not  wait  for  an  emergency  like  the  Los  Angeles 
earthquake  to  bring  our  modal  safety  experts  together.   In 
reviewing  our  safety  responsibilities,  we  often  identify  areas 
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where  oversight  by  a  single  agency  may  be  insufficient.   One  of 
the  most  difficult  continuing  challenges  facing  us  is  the 
highway-rail  grade  crossing  problem.   In  1992,  579  people  lost 
their  lives  in  highway-rail  crashes,  and  nearly  2000  were 
injured.   Train-vehicle  collisions  at  such  crossings  are  the 
leading  cause  of  fatalities  in  the  entire  rail  industry,  far 
surpassing  the  total  fatalities  on  rail  rights-of-way  for  rail 
passengers,  employees,  and  contractors.   This  is  especially 
disturbing,  because  these  collisions  frequently  result  directly 
from  careless  behavior,  usually  by  motorists,  and  from  other 
factors  that  one  would  believe  are  eminently  preventable. 

To  get  new  insights  into  this  problem,  I  have  organized  an 
interagency  task  force  to  develop  an  action  plan  to  aggressively 
seek  ways  to  reduce  crashes  at  highway-rail  crossings.   FHWA  and 
FRA  have  the  primary  roles,  but  they  will  also  work  with  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  and  FTA. 
The  action  plan  will  develop  strategies  for  engineering 
improvements,  public  .education  and  awareness,  law  enforcement, 
regulation,  research  and  development,  and  examination  of  the 
responsibilities  of  owners  of  private  highway-rail  crossings.   In 
order  to  ensure  this  plan  will  be  effective,  we  envision  closer 
working  relationships  with  educational  groups  like  Operation 
Lifesaver,  as  well  as  Amtrak  and  the  other  railroads,  highway 
users,  law  enforcement  agencies,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  public  at  large,  to  end  these  highway-rail  grade  crossing 
deaths . 

I  have  challenged  this  task  force  to  go  well  beyond  traditional 
thinking  and  use  creative,  dynamic  and  interdisciplinary 
approaches.   I  expect  to  receive  the  plan  from  the  task  force  by 
early  March,  in  order  to  present  to  Congress  and  the  public  our 
vision  for  solving  this  critical  safety  problem. 

This  effort  parallels  our  bridge  and  barge  safety  review, 
stemming  from  the  derailment  of  A.mtrak's  Sunset  Limited  near 
Mobile,  Alabama,  which  resulted  from  a  barge  striking  a  bridge, 
and  knocking  the  tracks  out  of  alignment.   That  accident  was  a 
terrible  tragedy.   But  it  was  the  result  of  an  extremely  unusual 
confluence  of  circumstances  and  outcomes.   I  went  to  the  accident 
site  to  make  my  own  evaluation  and,  as  a  result,  charged  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administrator  to  review  the  circumstances  that  led  to  this 
accident,  and  to  undertake  initiatives  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
any  similar  tragedy  in  the  future.   On  December  10,  1993,  I 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  set  of  remedial  actions 
that  the  Department  is  undertaking  as  a  result  of  that  review. 

Numerous  other  initiatives  similarly  illustrate  the  Department's 
cross-modal  team  approach  to  improving  transportation  safety. 
FHWA  and  NHTSA  have  a  number  of  collaborative  safety  efforts, 
such  as  their  strategic  safety  goals  for  the  year  2000.   FTA  took 
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advantage  of  FRA's  rail  expertise  in  its  recent  safety 
investigation  of  the  New  York  MTA.   The  FAA  took  advantage  of 
NHTSA' s  considerable  experience  on  the  issue  of  child  safety 
seats.   NHTSA  took  advantage  of  FAA' s  expertise  when  developing 
specifications  for  the  very  technically  advanced  driving 
simulator  that  they  are  sponsoring  and  I  strongly  support. 

FHWA  and  NHTSA,  in  cooperation  with  FRA  and  FTA,  are 
administering  the  national  implementation  of  the  highway  Safety 
Management  System,  one  of  six  management  systems  required  by  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA) . 
It  will  enhance  our  capability  to  manage  safety  effectiveness 
through  coordinated,  multi-disciplinary,  cross-modal  safety 
programs  at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels. 

In  a  different  area,  the  safe  handling  of  hazardous  materials  is 
highly  dependent  on  a  collaborative  effort.   Few  people  realize 
that  there  are  more  than  500,000  shipments  of  hazardous  materials 
per  day  on  our  transportation  system.   DOT  develops  national 
standards  and  criteria  to  protect  the  public  by  substantially 
reducing  the  risks  inherent  in  the  movement  of  hazardous 
materials.   To  support  these  standards,  DOT  conducts  an  extensive 
compliance  and  enforcement  program.   RSPA,  which  has  lead 
responsibility  for  hazardous  materials  transportation,  conducts 
bimonthly  meetings  with  FAA,  FRA,  FHWA,  and  the  Coast  Guard  to 
promote  uniformity  of  enforcement  efforts,  coordinate  rulemaking 
actions,  identify  trends,  and  discuss  problems. 

Last  week  we  issued  final  rules  implementing  the  Omnibus 
Transportation  Employee  Testing  Act  of  1991.   These  rules 
constitute  a  major  step  toward  reducing  the  threat  from  substance 
abuse,  first,  by  making  over  7.4  million  transportation  workers 
in  safety-sensitive  jobs  subject  for  the  first  time  to  testing 
for  the  misuse  of  alcohol,  and  second,  by  enhancing  our  previous 
rules  in  the  drug  testing  area.   This  project  was  a  team  effort 
that  took  over  two  years.   In  the  development  of  these  rules, 
senior  representatives  from  my  office  played  a  lead  role,  working 
closely  with  the  modal  administrations  to  apply  our  collective 
ingenuity  to  crafting  rules  that  we  felt  must  be  even-handedly 
applicable  across  the  modes. 

In  this  rulemaking,  alcohol  testing  for  all  modes  requires  the 
use  of  breath-testing  devices.   NHTSA  had  developed  and  evaluated 
this  technology  to  help  local  enforcement  officials  provide  an 
evidentiary  base  in  DWI  cases.   NHTSA' s  work  thus  became 
applicable  to  all  modes,  because  the  agency  had  low-cost  testing 
equipment  and  protocols  available,  a  list  of  suppliers  who  make 
acceptable  breath-testing  devices,  and  the  case  law  that 
employers  could  point  to  in  defending  their  procedures,  including 
actions  taken  against  employees  impaired  by  alcohol . 
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Harnessing  New  Safety  Technolocry 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  importance  of  technology  in 
the  development  of  higher  levels  of  safety  throughout  all  the 
modes.   Technological  innovation  not  only  makes  a  major 
contribution  to  America's  economy  and  global  competitiveness,  but 
it  is  also  of  fundamental  importance  to  safety  perf orniance .   Part 
of  this  is  the  role  of  information,  which  I  will  address  shortly. 
Another  part  is  the  development  of  new  devices,  of  both 
innovative  and  traditional  technologies,  to  enable  us  to  better 
perform  our  safety  mission.   The  examples  are  legion,  including 
new  security  devices  at  airports,  new  ways  to  detect  structural 
fatigue  on  aircraft,  automatic  devices  for  restraining 
wheelchairs  in  transit  vehicles,  and  new  methods  of  retrofitting 
bridge  structures  to  make  them  more  earthquake  resistant . 

Advanced  technology  is  at  the  heart  of  our  high  speed  rail 
initiative,  which  will  focus  on  improved  safety  as  well  as 
efficiency  of  passenger  transportation.   The  Intelligent  Vehicle- 
Highway  System  initiative  (IVHS)  will  improve  traffic  control 
systems,  warn  drivers  of  dangerous  situations,  and  make  more 
efficient  use  of  the  existing  highway  infrastructure.   It  will 
combine  state-of-the-art  communications,  sensing  devices,  warning 
systems,  electronic  displays,  and  computer  technology.   This 
technology  promises  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  and 
severity  of  highway  crashes  early  in  the  next  century. 

The  potential  for  technological  breakthroughs  to  solve  safety 
problems  is  enormous,  and  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  were  not 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  tap  all  of  the  research  and 
technology  available  to  the  Federal  government.   RSPA's  Volpe 
National  Transportation  Systems  Center  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  not  only  performing  such  research,  but  also  in  making  the 
technology  developed  for  one  mode  available  to  other  modes.   But 
to  better  harness  technology  at  the  Department,  we  have  also  made 
several  structural  changes .   We  have  created  a  new  internal 
coordinating  committee  to  manage  technological  development .   That 
group  consists  of  the  modal  administrators  and  assistant 
secretaries  and  is  chaired  by  the  Deputy  Secretary.   We  have  also 
hired  a  new  Director  of  Technology  Deployment,  to  integrate 
research  and  development  (R&D)  programs  in  the  Department  into 
one  cohesive  package . 

In  addition,  we  have  sought  to  take  advantage  of  advanced 
technology  available  from  the  national  laboratories,  and  from 
defense-related  companies  attempting  to  convert  their  production 
lines  to  civilian  use.   Working  through  the  Defense  Department's 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  and  the  Departments  of 
Energy  and  Commerce,  we  are  endeavoring  to  leverage  more  R&D 
funds  throughout  government  for  transportation- related  research. 
Because  of  our  participation  in  ARPA's  Technology  Reinvestment 
Project  (TRP) ,  one  of  those  grants  will  be  for  development  of 
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advanced  phased  array  radar  to  provide  simultaneous  weather  and 
air  traffic  information.   There  are  a  number  of  other  TRP  grants 
that  will  be  applicable  to  our  safety  mission. 

Also,  the  President's  Science  Advisor  asked  me  last  fall  to  take 
the  lead  in  establishing  an  Interagency  Coordinating  Committee  on 
Transportation  Research  and  Development.   This  committee  will 
allow  us  to  participate  directly  in  the  setting  of  transportation 
R&D  priorities  across  the  entire  Federal  enterprise.   As  we  get 
that  work  under  way,  one  of  our  first  tasks  will  be  to  identify 
and  prioritize  technological  advances  needed  in  transportation, 
many  of  which  will  address  safety  problems. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  civil  applications  of  new  technology 
involves  the  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  developed  by  DOD, 
which  will  have  a  profoundly  positive  impact  on  transportation 
safety.   GPS  provides  precise  real-time  position  determination 
virtually  anywhere,  which  could  allow,  for  example,  precision 
approaches  to  small  airports  and  far  safer  navigation  by  ships  in 
restricted  waters.   It  will  enable  a  police  officer,  or  even  an 
automatic  notification  device  on  board  a  vehicle,  to  radio  the 
precise  coordinates  of  an  accident  site  or  a  crime  incident, 
permitting  prompt  and  efficient  emergency  response. 

DOT  agencies,  notably  FAA  and  the  Coast  Guard,  have  been  in  the 
lead  in  developing  civilian  sector  applications  of  GPS  to  meet 
safety  and  navigational  needs.   The  Department  has  recently 
concluded  a  joint  study  with  DOD  on  the  requirements  for  managing 
GPS  in  a  manner  that  will  best  serve  both  our  national  security 
interests  and  the  needs  of  the  civilian  sector,  particularly 
transportation.   We  have  agreed  on  a  joint  management  approach, 
which  is  a  significant  breakthrough.   DOT  is  now  preparing  to 
take  its  own  organizational  and  other  steps  needed  to  implement 
this  agreement . 

Human  Factors   But  even  as  we  embrace  new  technology  for 
preventing  accidents  and  improving  the  survivability  should  one 
occur,  we  .^ust  acknowledge  the  role  of  human  error  in  accidents. 
Most  crashes  result  from  unfortunate  confluences  of  factors, 
including  questionable  design  features,  mechanical  failure, 
weather  or  other  external  conditions.   However,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  primary  cause  of  the  accident  is  human 
error:   failure  to  follow  rules  and  procedures,  intoxication  or 
drowsiness,  excessive  speed  and  poor  judgment.   Most  of  the  modal 
administrations  now  have  programs  underway  to  address  the 
capabilities  of  human  beings  and  to  better  adapt  transportation 
vehicles  and  operations  to  those  capabilities.   Much  of  the 
progress  in  reducing  automobile  fatalities  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  result  of  attention  to  these  human  factors- -notably  our 
alcoholic  driving  initiatives. 
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A  particular  aspect  of  "human  factors"  is  operator  fatigue. 
Research  is  being  conducted  by  FAA  on  airplane  crew  fatigue,  by 
FHWA  on  detecting  fatigue  of  commer-ial  truck  drivers,  NHTSA  on 
the  drowsy  driver,  and  FRA  on  locomotive  engineer  stress  and 
fatigue.   These  programs  are  being  coordinated  through  an 
internal  working  group,  on  which  all  modes  are  represented,  with 
staff  support  from  the  Volpe  Center. 

Currently,  we  attempt  to  control  the  risks  due  to  fatigue  in 
commercial  transportation  by  enforcing  statutory  or  regulatory 
limits  on  duty  hours  and  requirements  for  rest  periods.   These 
regulations  may  change  as  a  result  of  our  research.   There  is 
also  great  interest,  however,  in  devices  that  can  detect  the 
onset  of  operator  fatigue  in  the  vehicle  and  initiate  remedial 
action  before  an  accident  can  occur.   The  FAA,  FRA,  NHTSA,  FHWA 
and  FTA  are  coordinating  their  efforts  along  these  lines  and 
sharing  their  research  results. 

Improving  our  Safety  Data 

Finally,  we  must  have  good  safety  data  if  we  are  to  allocate 
resources  efficiently  and  set  priorities  for  rulemaking  and 
enforcement  intelligently.   The  Department  has  a  number  of 
outstanding  data  bases,  but  there  are  still  deficiencies.   For 
the  most  part,  we  know  how  many  accidents  happen,  at  least  at  the 
level  involving  fatalities  or  serious  injury.   But  we  also  need 
better  exposure  data  (e.g.,  the  number  of  accidents  per  mile  of 
travel,  or  per  ton-mile  of  freight  movement) .   Our  newly 
established  Bureau  of  Transportation  Statistics  (BTS)  is 
attacking  this  problem  by  initiating  new  surveys  to  better 
measure  where  goods  and  people  are  transported,  and  by  what  mode. 
These  improved  data  bases  should  greatly  improve  our  ability  to 
estimate  exposure  for  safety  program  planning  and  evaluation. 

Most  of  the  modal  administrations  now  collect  the  safety  data 
they  need  to  enable  them  to  target  their  enforcement  actions  to 
the  greatest  risk  areas.   In  the  highway  area,  for  example.  State 
and  Federal  personnel  currently  transmit  safety  performance  data 
on  motor  carriers  to  the  FHWA  through  the  SAFETYNET  system.   The 
information  includes  carrier  safety  ratings,  accident  history, 
and  results  of  roadside  vehicle/driver  inspections.   FHWA  plans 
to  provide  electronic  access  to  carrier  safety  data  and  driver 
license  information  to  100  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Assistance 
Program  roadside  inspection  sites  by  1996. 

One  of  the  recommendations  from  Vice  President  Gore's  National 
Performance  Review  (NPR)  is  for  the  Department  to  develop  common, 
government -wide  measures  of  transportation  safety  in  order  to 
facilitate  communication  among  agencies  and  their  customers  and 
to  permit  more  informed  consumer  choice  through  cross -modal 
safety  comparisons.   In  response,  we  have  established  a  working 
group  on  government -wide  measures  of  safety,  under  the  direction 
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of  my  Assistant  Secretary  for  Transportation  Policy.   His  office 
houses  my  safety  staff  which  deals  with  all  safety  matters  except 
safety  data  collection. 

The  working  group  has  been  meeting  regularly,  and  we  expect  to 
expand  it  to  include  non-DOT  agencies  shortly.   It  is  addressing 
the  problem  of  definitions  and  data  elements  for  safety 
statistics;  the  broader  question  of  our  overall  statistics  policy 
and  needs  is  being  taken  up  by  the  BTS. 

The  BTS  is  beginning  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  analysis, 
documentation  and  improvement  of  transportation  safety  data, 
taking  a  fresh  look  at  the  underlying  statistical  questions,  such 
as  validity  and  reliability  of  the  data,  as  well  as  the  policy 
issues  that  drive  data  collection.   As  specified  in  the  ISTEA, 
the  BTS  will  compile,  analyze,  and  publish  a  comprehensive  set  of 
transportation  statistics,  providing  summaries,  aggregates,  and 
multiyear  averages  of  transportation-related  information.   To 
prevent  duplication,  ISTEA  specifically  precludes  the  BTS  from 
requiring  any  other  department  or  agency  to  collect  data  or  from 
reducing  the  authority  of  any  other  office  in  the  Department  to 
collect  and  disseminate  data  independently. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  BTS  will  shortly  publish  its  first 
annual  Transportation  Statistics  Annual  Report.   It  will 
summarize  and  analyze  available  safety  data,  tabulating 
accidents,  fatalities  and  injuries  by  mode,  and  also  reports  on 
other  safety  statistics,  such  as  near  mid-air  collisions  and 
terrorist  threats  against  air  carriers.   Data  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  to  the  extent  they  were  collected,  are  now  accessible  in  a 
continuous  time  series  in  both  hard  copy  and  machine -readable 
formats . 

Your  letter  of  invitation  also  asked  that  I  address  our  progress 
on  four  other  NPR  recommendations.   I  have  included  information 
on  their  status  as  an  attachment  to  this  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Committee,  for 
this  opportunity  to  share  my  views  on  our  cross -modal  safety 
planning  and  management .   I  would  now  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 
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Attachment 

NATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

DOTOl:   Measure  Transportation  Safety 

NPR  recommends  the  development  of  common,  government - 
wide  measures  of  transportation  safety. 

Departmental  Response:   Under  the  Direction  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Transportation  Policy,  the  Department  has 
established  a  working  group  that  has  met  three  times  already  and 
is  determining  whether  the  data  exist  in  all  modes  to  support  an 
acceptable  common  measure  of  transportation  safety.   The  group 
will  expand  to  include  non-DOT  members  in  the  next  few  months. 

DOT02 :   Strecunline  the  Enforcement  Process 

NPR  recommends  pilot  programs  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  designed  to  offer  greater 
flexibility  in  enforcement  methods. 

Departmental  Response:   Under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  Regulation  and  Enforcement,  FAA,  FHWA,  and 
USCG  are  developing  plans  for  streamlining  the  enforcement 
process.   We  expect  an  expedited  data-gathering  process. 

DOTll :   Improve  Intermodal  Transportation  Policy 
Coordination  and  Management 

DOT  should  institute  a  strategic  planning  process  to 
promulgate  national,  integrated  transportation 
policies . 

Departmental  Response:   A  Strategic  Plan  for  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  has  been  developed  and  disseminated.   It  sets 
forth  the  challenges  the  Department  faces,  the  DOT  mission,  and 
seven  strategic  goals. 

D0T12 :   Develop  an  Integrated  National  Transportation  Research 
and  Development  Board 

DOT  should  examine  the  nation's  transportation-related 
research  and  development  portfolio  and  develop  an 
integrated  national  transportation  plan  that  considers 
specific  transportation  research  needs  as  well  as 
intermodal  transportation  plans. 

Departmental  Response:   Preliminary  work  on  this  issue  has  begun 
at  the  staff  level.   The  Secretary  has  hired  a  Director  of 
Technology  Deployment  and  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Transportation  R&T  has  been  established. 
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D0T14 :   Inqprove  DOT  Information  Technology  Management 

The  department  should  develop  an  information  management 
strategy  which  will  enable  the  sharing  of  data  among 
its  component  agencies  and  reduce  costs . 

Departmental  Response:   Under  direction  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  information  technology  strategies 
that  enable  data  sharing  among  the  Department ' s  component 
agencies  are  being  developed. 
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We  have  always  been  a  nation 
in  motion.  Americans  have  moved 
farther,  gone  faster,  and  made 
more  progress  in  our  short  history 
than  any  other  country  on  earth. 

As  we  approach  the  next 
century,  our  transportation  system 
remains  critical  to  the  well-being 
of  this  nation  we  have  built 
together.  There  are  nearly  4  mil- 
lion miles  of  highways  and  roads; 
more  than  240,000  miles  of  rail; 
and  11,000  rail  miles  in  rapid 
transit.  Traveling  along  them  are 
142,955,623  registered  automo- 
biles, 38,930,360  light  trucks, 
5,854,673  large  trucks,  more  than 
70,000  buses,  1,000  trolleys, 
5,000  commuter  rail  cars;  and,  in 
the  skies,  298,710  civil  registered 
aircraft.  In  addition,  thousands  of 
barges  travel  on  26,000  miles  of 
navigable  waterways,  and  we  have 
a  190,000  mile  petroleum  pipeline 
system.  Our  Coast  Guard  men 
and  women  safeguard  the  nation's 
ports,  waterways,  and  vessels. 
Those  ports,  along  with  the  coun- 
try's airport  facilities,  serve  as 
gateways  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  our  increasing  trade. 

This  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture strengthens  America  by 
bringing  people  and  communities 
closer  together,  spurring  trade  and 
commerce  to  meet  the  new 
demands  of  a  global  economy, 
revitalizing  manufacturing,  and 
maintaining  our  national  security. 
Together,  the  transportation  indus- 
tries represent  17  percent,  or 
about  $1  trillion,  of  our  Gross 
Domestic  Product,  and  transporta- 


tion capital  stock  -  our  infrastnic- 
ture  -  is  valued  at  $2.4  trillion. 

Our  challenge  now  is  to  shift 
our  attention  from  what  we've  built 
to  how  we  can  make  it  work  better 
for  our  country  -  through  the 
adaptation  and  modernization  of 
our  existing  infrastructure.  This 
reinforcing  and  rebuilding  effort 
can  create  jobs,  improve  our  qual- 
ity of  life,  spur  technological 
development,  and  fuel  long-term 
economic  growth. 

We  must  provide  future  genera- 
tions with  a  transportation  system 
that  is  safer,  more  environmentally 
sound,  and  more  efficient.  We 
need  to  apply  America's  tremen- 
dous reserves  of  energy  and 
ingenuity  to  ensure  thai  our 
transportation  system  continues 
to  serve  our  country's  goals  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
people  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  order  to  position  ourselves 
for  success  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come,  we  have  developed 
a  Strategic  Plan  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 
This  is  not  merely  a  document.  It 
is  a  practical  guide  for  what  we 
need  to  do  and  how  we  will  go 
about  doing  it  -  a  plan  that 
reflects  the  importance  of  working 
together  as  a  department  and 
working  in  partnership  with  other 
areas  of  government,  private 
industry  and  the  broader  commu- 
nity to  "Tie  America  Together." 
We  need  to  use  this  plan  -  not 
merely  read  it  -  and  to  think  of  it 
as  a  map  for  today  and  a  blueprint 
for  the  future. 
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The  Department  of  Transportation  is  the  federal  steward  of  the  nation's 

transportation  system  and  speaks  for  transportation  in  the  federal 

government.   It  carries  out  its  mission  in  four  ways: 

•  getting  standards  for  safety  and  other  key  aspects  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  and  enforcing  those  regulations. 

•  aistributing  funds  to  state  agencies,  transportation  providers  and 
other  transportation-related  institutions  to  plan,  construct,  and  oper- 
ate the  transportation  system  of  America  -  and  shaping  the  direc- 
tion of  its  development  in  partnership  with  state  and  local  entities. 

•  interacting  with  other  federal  agencies  to  carry  out  broader  federal 
mandates  such  as  clean  air  and  national  security  policies. 

•  Aroviding  law  enforcement  and  traffic  management  services  for  the 
nation's  aurspace  and  waterways. 


The  Department  of 
Transportation  employs  105,000 
people,  headquartered  in 
Washington  and  deployed  in 
federal  offices  across  the  country. 
It  includes  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admini- 
stration, the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
the  Maritime  Administration,  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  Research 
and  Special  Programs  Admini- 
stration, and  the  Bureau  of 
Transportation  Statistics,  as  well 
as  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Each  operating  administration 
has  its  unique  mission,  its  own 
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management  and  organizational 
structure,  and  its  own  strategic 
plan.   Nevertheless,  they  all 
operate  under  a  common  mission 
and  a  commitment  to  create  the 
best  possible  transportation  sys- 
tem for  America.   Already, 
America's  transportation  system  is 
the  best  in  the  world.   Our  avia- 
tion system  handles  more  aircraft 
more  safely  than  any  other.   Our 
highways  create  the  most  exten- 
sive network  in  the  world  and 
have  the  best  record  of  safety  per 
passenger  mile  traveled.   Our  rail 
system  is  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world.   Our  ports  and  waterways, 
combined  with  our  highways  and 
railroads,  are  the  safest  and  most 
extensive  inlermodal  network  in 
the  world.   And  around  the  coun- 
try new  energy-efficient,  environ- 
mentally sound  transit  systems  are 
under  construction. 
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But,  America's  transportation 
system  does  have  its  problems. 
Highway  congestion  is  worsening; 
air  pollution  caused  by  the  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  continues 
to  plague  urban  areas;  our  invest- 
ment in  transit  systems  is  not 
translating  into  increasing  num- 
bers of  commuters  using  transit. 

Much  of  our  transportation 
infrastructure  is  in  need  of  renova- 
tion.  It  is  estimated  that  a  quarter 
of  a  million  miles  of  our  major 
highways  -  nearly  25  percent  of 
the  total  -  are  in  need  of  major 
repair;  that  nearly  250,000  high- 
way bridges  -  40  percent  of  the 
total  -  are  either  structurally  defi- 
cient or  functionally  deficient;  and 
that  our  buses  run  for  an  average 
of  16  years,  long  after  their 
expected  life  of  12  years. 

We  know  that  if  we  don't  main- 
tain our  transportation  equipment 
and  infrastructure  now,  we  wiU  be 
confronted  with  more  costly  recon- 
struction later.  We  are  also  lacking 
in  the  application  of  new  technolo- 


gy in  transportation.  High-speed 
rail,  better  quality  materials  for 
highways  and  bridges,  and  other 
technologies,  although  available 
today,  have  not  yet  been  widely 
applied  in  America's  transporta- 
tion system. 

Furthermore,  Americans  remain 
frustrated  by  fragmented  trans- 
portation options  and  the  inability 
to  move  themselves  and  their 
products  and  services  easily  from 
one  form  of  transportation  to 
another  as  they  go  about  their 
business.  Twenty-three  large  air- 
ports experience  at  least  20,000 
hours  of  airline  flight  delay  each 
year.   Amtrak  has  been  hobbled 
by  insufficient  investment. 

And  our  system  should  be  safer. 
Although  the  number  of  people 
who  die  in  transportation  acci- 
dents is  lower  than  it's  been  for  30 
years.  40,000  people  stiU  die  on 
our  highways  each  year,  and  near- 
ly $15  billion  each  year  is  spent 
on  health  care  related  to  traffic 
accidents. 
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To  address  this  challenge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  established  the  following  mission: 


The  Department  of  Transportation  will 
''Tie  America  Together''  with  a  safe, 

technologically  advanced,  and  efficient 
transportation  system  that  promotes 
economic  growth  and  international 

competitiveness  now  and  in  the  future, 

and  contributes  to  a  healthy  and  secure 
environment  for  us  and  our  children. 


In  an  era  of  severe  limitation  on  available  resources,  and 
an  era  of  national  deficit  reduction,  there  are  not  enough 
transportation  dollars  to  meet  all  of  these  needs.   We  are 
compelled  by  the  public  trust  to  ensure  that  our  national 
transportation  infrastructure  does  not  deteriorate;  that  our 
investments  improve  the  condition  of  our  environment;  and 
that  our  decisions  drive  forward  our  national  economy,  and 
are  a  catalyst  for  improving  the  safety  and  quality  of  life  for 
our  citizens.   Strategic  utilization  of  our  resources  is  critical 
to  carrying  out  this  public  trust. 

Therefore,  to  implement  the  mission  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Secretary  has  established  seven  goals. 
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/.  "Tie  America  together"  through  an  effective  intermodal 
transportation  system. 

2.  Invest  strategically  in  transportation  infrastructure,  which 
will  increase  productivity,  stimulate  the  economy,  and 
create  jobs. 

3,  Create  a  new  alliance  between  the  nation's  transportation 
and  technology  industries,  to  make  them  both  more 
efficient  and  internationally  competitive. 

•4.  Promote  safe  and  secure  transportation. 

5.  Actively  enhance  our  environment  through  wise  trans- 
portation decisions. 

O.  Put  people  first  in  our  transportation  system  by  making  it 
relevant  and  accessible  to  users. 

/.  Transform  DOT  by  empowering  employees  in  a  new  team 
effort  to  achieve  our  goals. 

The  goals  identified  by  the  Secretary  give  priority  to  certain 
functions  and  projects  of  the  Department,  and  this  will  be 
reflected  by  both  the  expenditure  of  time  and  the  allocation  of 
resources  granted  them.   Meeting  the  goals  requires  that 
individual  modes  work  together  and  expand  the  scope  of  their 
own  stewardship.   Likewise,  discipline  is  needed  to  select 
strategically  the  approaches  and  projects  to  drive  these  goals 
forward.  The  Department  and  each  mode  will  review  business 
as  it  is  now  conducted,  £ind  may  even  stop  doing  some  things 
in  order  to  best  use  our  resources  to  continue  or  initiate 
projects  that  will  accomplish  these  goals. 

How  We  Will  Achieve  Our  Goals 

The  following  section  elaborates  upon,  the  seven  goals  by 
identifying  for  each  the  key  objectives  and  high-priority 
projects  and  activities  to  achieve  them. 
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"Tie  America  Together" 

through  an  effective  intermodal 

transportation  system. 


a. 


(jective 


di 


(jective 


Achieve  a  new  National  Transportation  System  that 
integrates  all  modes  and  emphasizes  connections, 
choices,  and  coordination  of  transportation  services 
and  that  positions  this  country  as  an  effective 
economic  competitor  in  the  global  market. 

Restore  the  health  of  the  aviation,  maritime,  and 
passenger  rail  industries. 


% 


meet  these  objectives  we  will: 


/.  Establish  a  National  Transportation  System  (NTS),  following  the 
model  of  the  National  Highway  System  (NHS),  to  evaluate  nationally 
significant  transportation  infrastructure  and  future  freight  and 
passenger  needs,  and  encourage  state  and  regional  agencies  to 
support  and  incorporate  these  systems  in  their  transportation  plans. 

^,  Move  Amtrak  toward  financial  stability  £md  world-class 
passenger  service. 

J.  Implement  an  aviation  revitalization  strategy. 
■4.  Implement  a  maritime  revitalization  strategy. 
5.  Identify  and  develop  global  transportation  corridors. 
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Invest  strategically  in  transportation 

infrastructure,  which  will  increase 

productivity,  stimulate  the  economy, 

and  create  jobs. 


bjective      Work  to  "complete  what  we  have  started"  and  to  "repair 
what  is  broken"  on  time  and  within  biidget. 


bjective 


Ensure  that  new  projects  strengthen  the  national  and 
regional  economies,  reduce  congestion,  increase 
efficiency,  and  enhance  safety. 


'  o  meet  these  objectives  we  will: 

/.  Develop  a  strategy  to  repair  and  build  transportation  infrastructure 
including  highway,  rail,  transit,  and  aviation  projects  based  upon 
needs  assessments  and  cost-benefit  analyses,  including  a  timetable 
that  results  in  observable  progress  within  the  next  three  years,  and 
a  comprehensive  program  for  effective,  ongoing  maintenance  in 
future  years. 

.^.Complete  the  Northeast  Rail  Corridor  within  established  time 
frames  and  ensure  that  it  matches  world  class  standards. 

J.  Work  with  Congress  and  all  interested  parties  to  develop  a 
comprehensive,  continuing,  and  reliable  funding  program  for 
transportation  infrastructure,  including  expanded  use  of  innovative 
financing  mechanisms  and  private  sector  investment  to  maximize 
the  benefits  of  federal  investments. 

H.  Encourage  the  use  of  United  States  companies  and  promote  greater 
opportunities  for  minority-  and  women^wned  businesses. 

5.  Identify  opportunities  to  provide  strategic  support  to  new 
transportation  industries  that  have  the  potential  to  benefit  the 
nation's  economy. 
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Create  a  new  alliance  between 

the  nation's  transportation  and 

technology  industries  to  make  them 

both  more  efficient  and 

internationally  competitive. 


Accelerate  technological  advances  to  make  our 
transportation  system  more  efficient,  environmentally 
sound,  and  safe. 


bjective 


Promote  the  development  and  export  of 
transportation  technology. 


^o  meet  these  objectives  we  will: 

/.  Accelerate  the  Intelligent  Vehicle  Highway  System  program. 

^.  Implement  the  Global  Positioning  System  as  the  world's  standard 
in  the  air,  on  land,  and  over  water. 

J.  Support  the  use  of  advanced  materials  in  manufacturing  and 
constructing  transportation  equipment  and  facilities. 

■4.  Promote  high-speed  rail  as  a  viable  transportation  option  in  select 
corridors. 

5.  Work  with  other  departments  and  agencies  to  direct  the  research 
and  development  funding  for  new  transportation  technology  to 
meet  our  nation's  needs,  and  restructure  DOT  research  and 
technology  programs  to  complement  and  support  this  effort. 

6.  Support  commercialization  of  the  "Clean  Car  Initiative"  working 
with  the  private  sector  and  government  agencies. 

7.  Implement  the  President's  new  shipbuilding  initiative  to  enable 
American  shipbuilding  to  be  more  competitive  globally. 

O ,  Promote  low-cost  access  to  space  with  technical  enhancements  to 
the  current  expendable  launch  vehicle  fleet  while  the  next 
generation  launch  system  is  developed. 
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Promote  safe  and  secure 
transportation. 


U^jjective       Significantly  reduce  deaths  and  injuries  on  our 

transportation  system,  which  will  reduce  the  burden  on 
our  health  care  system. 

C^jective       Minimize  the  dangers  to  communities  and  industry 
associated  with  the  transportation  of  goods. 


'o  meet  these  objectives  we  will: 

/.  Implement  a  new  strategy  to  bring  an  end  to  deaths  on  the 
highways,  with  significant  public  outreach,  public  education, 
aggressive  enforcement,  and  collaboration  with  safety  organizations 
and  cooperation  with  state  and  local  governments  to  promote  new 
safety  technology. 

.^.Improve  safety  at  intersecting  transportation  modes  such  as 
bridges  with  waterways  and  highways  with  railroads. 

3.  Complete  and  implement  statutorily  mandated  drug  and  alcohol 
rules,  and  monitor  their  effectiveness. 

4.  Significantly  improve  the  safety  of  transporting  hazardous  materials 
on  our  air,  water,  surface  and  pipeline  transportation  network. 

5.  Maintain  and  advance  our  leadership  in  aviation  safety,  and  in  the 
safety  of  our  ports,  harbors  and  waterways. 

O,  Identify  and  implement  new  mecisures  to  enhance  security  on  all 
modes  of  transportation  to  achieve  personal  security  and  nationsd 
security  goals. 
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2,  Promote  congestion  reduction  and  demand  management  strategies 
in  metropolitan  areas  and  on  our  nation's  highways  that  include 
specific  targets  and  deadlines. 

J .  Encourage  and  reward  efforts  by  state  and  local  governments  to 
integrate  transportation  and  surrounding  land  uses. 

4.  Work  closely  with  EPA,  DOE,  state  and  local  governments,  and 
MPOs  (metropolitan  planning  organizations)  to  implement  fully  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990. 

J.  Vigorously  implement  marine  pollution  agreements  and  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act  of  1990,  and  lead  in  the  development  of  new 
programs  to  further  enhance  water  quality. 

6.  Aggressively  implement  the  transportation  elements  of  the 
President's  Global  Warming  Initiative. 
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Put  people  first  in  our  transportation 

system  by  making  it  relevant  and 

accessible  to  users. 

C4»jective       Put  consumers  and  the  traveling  public  first. 


bjective       Ensure  that  transportation  policies  and  investments 
embrace  the  concerns  of  the  traveling  public  and 
neighborhoods,  economic  development  interests,  and 
other  societal  concerns. 


meet  these  objectives  we  will: 

/.  Ensure  mobility  in  all  transportation  modes  for  those  Americans 
with  disabilities. 

^,  Support  public  involvement  in  the  transportation  planning  process 
and  make  the  MPO  planning  process  work. 

3.  Ensure  that  disaster  relief  efforts  restore  mobility  and  commerce  to 
users  in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

U.  Make  transit  and  passenger  rail  more  viable  options  for  the 
traveling  public. 

5,  Improve  public  mobility  by  promoting  strategies  that  encourage 
stronger  intermodal  connections  and  coordinated,  user-friendly 
public  information  and  signage  to  increase  customers'  choices. 

O.  Ensure  that  transportation  planning  and  investments  for  the 
movement  of  people  and  goods  support  economic  development, 
strengthen  neighborhoods,  and  are  friendly  to  America's 
communities. 
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bjective       Listen  to  our  customers,  both  internal  and  external,  and 
provide  ihem  with  the  quality  services  that  they  want. 

bjective      Cultivate  a  responsive,  pro-active  work  ethic  that 
rewards  "getting  it  done." 

'o  meet  these  objectivea  we  will: 

/.  Ensure  that  the  mission  statements,  action  plans  and  performance 
measures  of  each  operating  administration  and  office  support  and 
reflect  the  mission  and  goals  we  have  collectively  committed 
ourselves  to  in  the  DOT  Strategic  Plan. 

2.  Promote  increased  use  of  technologies  that  will  create  a  more 
effective  and  productive  internal  organization. 

3.  Use  the  reservoir  of  experience  and  ingenuity  of  employees  and 
their  representatives  in  order  to  add  a  new  dimension  to  relations 
between  the  workforce  and  management,  and  ensure  that 
employees  have  a  voice  in  the  process  for  adapting  new 
technologies  and  new  structures  into  our  transportation  system. 

4.  Develop  continuous  customer  feedback  to  refine  the  services  we  an 
providing. 

5.  Implement  the  National  Performance  Review  recommendations  at 
f>OT  by  rcinvigorating  what  works  well,  eliminating  what  is  not 
necessary,  and  reinventing  that  which  could  work  better. 

tf.Take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  DOT  workforce  reflects  the  diversity 
of  the  American  people  and  that  all  employees  are  afforded  the 
same  opportunities  for  reaching  their  highest  potential. 

7,  Provide  leadership  that  builds  and  maintains  an  environment  for 
workforce  excellence  that  increases  worker  involvement, 
encourages  learning,  improves  performance  and  recognition 
systems,  and  emphasizes  employee  well-being  and  satisfaction. 


INTERMODAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  2,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:09  a.m.,  in  room 
2167,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Robert  A.  Borski  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Borski.  The  subcommittee  today  is  continuing  to  look  at  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  process  for  determining  its  safety 
priorities,  allocation  of  safety  resources,  and  strategies  for  ensuring 
safety  in  all  modes  of  transportation. 

At  our  last  hearing  on  February  3,  we  heard  an  outstanding 
presentation  by  Secretary  Pefia  on  his  plans  for  improving  coordi- 
nation on  safety  issues  at  DOT.  Today,  in  a  rare  event,  we  have 
representatives  of  all  the  modal  administrations  at  DOT  to  give  us 
detailed  information  on  the  Department's  intermodal  safety  policy. 

The  issue  of  intermodal  safety  raises  some  crucial  policy  issues. 
Are  there  different  priorities  given  to  safety  in  different  modal  ad- 
ministrations? Is  there  an  established  procedure  for  coordinating 
action  between  the  different  modal  administrations?  Does  DOT 
view  safety  policy  on  an  individual  mode-by-mode  basis,  or  is  there 
an  overall  comprehensive  safety  policy?  Wherie  are  the  weaknesses 
in  the  existing  policy  and  how  are  they  being  corrected? 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  longstanding  differences  that  separate 
the  modal  administrations.  The  question  the  subcommittee  is  ask- 
ing is  whether  the  existing  policy  differences  are  good  enough  m 
the  intermodal  transportation  world  of  the  1990s  to  ensure  the 
maximum  safety  to  every  single  American  traveller. 

We  should  be  ensuring  safety  to  the  maximum  extent  that  DOT  s 
resources  will  allow.  Safety  policy  should  not  be  constrained  by  the 
barriers  that  have  been  erected  between  the  modal  administra- 
tions. , 

This  subcommittee  has  full  confidence  in  Secretary  Pena  s  com- 
mitment to  safety.  We  look  forward  today  to  hearing  the  details  of 
how  these  safety  policies  are  being  implemented  and  coordinated  at 
the  modal  administration  level. 

I  now  thank  the  distinguished  ranking  member  for  joining  us. 
This  morning  we  would  like  to  welcome  Rear  Admiral  Arthur  E. 
Henn,  director.  Office  of  Marine  Safety,  Security  and  Environ- 
mental Protection,  United  States  Coast  Guard;  Rose  A.  McMurray, 
chief  of  staff.  Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration,  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Transportation;  Charles  H.  Huettner,  act- 
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ing  associate  administrator  for  aviation  safety  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Transportation; 
Bruce  M  Fine,  acting  associate  administrator  for  safety,  l^ederal 
Railroad  Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation- Dennis  C.  Judycki,  associate  administrator  for  safety  and 
system  applications.  Federal  Highway  Admmistration,  accom- 
panied by:  Michael  F.  Trentacoste,  director,  office  of  program  man- 
agement support,  Federal  Highway  Administration,  United  States 
Department  of  Transportation;  Donald  C.  Bischoff,  associate  ad- 
ministrator for  plans  and  policy.  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Transportation;  and 
Lawrence  L.  Schulman,  associate  administrator  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  safety,  Federal  Transit  Administration,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

I  welcome  you  all  and  ask  you  to  please  nse  and  be  sworn  in. 

[Witnesses  sworn.]  . 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  again  thank  you  all  for  coming.  It  is  a  rare  event 
that  you  all  could  be  here  at  one  time  and  we  are  very  pleased  that 
you  could.  I  understand  that  you  have  among  yourselves— in  an- 
other rare  occurrence — agreed  to  the  order  of  testimony. 

Admiral  Henn,  I  understand  you  are  to  be  our  lead  witness. 

Let  me  remind  you  all,  if  I  may,  that  we  have  your  written  testi- 
mony and  we  would  ask  that  your  verbal  testimony  be  limited  to 
5  minutes. 

Admiral. 

TESTIMONY  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  ARTHUR  E.  "GENE**  HENN, 
CHIEF,  OFFICE  OF  MARINE  SAFETY,  SECURITY  AND  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL PROTECTION,  UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD, 
ROSE  A.  McMURRAY,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  RESEARCH  AND  SPE- 
CIAL PROGRAMS  ADMINISTRATION,  UNITED  STATES  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTATION,  CHARLES  H.  HUETTNER, 
ACTING  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  AVIATION  SAFE- 
TY, FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  BRUCE  M.  FINE,  ACT- 
ING ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  SAFETY,  FEDERAL 
RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION,  DENNIS  C.  JUDYCKI,  ASSOCIATE  AD- 
MINISTRATOR FOR  SAFETY  AND  SYSTEM  APPLICATIONS, 
FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
MICHAEL  F.  TRENTACOSTE,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  PRO- 
GRAM  MANAGEMENT  SUPPORT,  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION, DONALD  C.  BISCHOFF,  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR  PLANS  AND  POLICY,  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  LAWRENCE  L.  SCHULMAN,  ASSO- 
CIATE ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
SAFETY,  FEDERAL  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION,  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Admiral  Henn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Indeed  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  here. 

We  have  seated  ourselves  around  this  table  in  the  order  that  we 
will  give  our  testimony.  We  thank  you  for  acknowledging  each  of 
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the  representatives  that  are  here.  Indeed  we,  the  DOT  panel  of 
modal  administration  representatives,  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  come  here  today  and  share  with  you  our  accomplishments  and 
our  plans  for  dealing  with  cross-modaJ  safety  management. 

If  I  could  jump  into  my  summarized  statement,  sir,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  part  of  the  Department's  intermodal 
safety  team.  We,  the  Coast  Guard,  have  had  a  major  impact  both 
here  in  the  United  States  and  internationally  with  regard  to  safety. 
Although  during  the  recent  years  our  responsibilities  have  been  in- 
creased greatly,  our  primary  mission  of  safety,  facilitating  com- 
merce, and  fostering  the  safe  use  of  the  Nation's  waterways  ever 
remain  the  core  of  our  organization. 

I  am  going  to  briefly  speak  on  a  number  of  areas  all  the  way 
from  business  focus  to  port  state  control  to  fishing  vessel  safety  to 
statistical  database.  We  have  put  up  for  your  reference  the  activi- 
ties of  each  of  our  administrations  and  the  areas  that  we  feel  we 
have  primary  responsibility  as  far  as  answering  your  questions, 
and  those  of  the  committee  members. 

Historically,  with  regard  to  business  focus,  the  Coast  Guard's  op- 
erations have  been  directed  through  nationwide  performance  stand- 
ards. We  tell  the  field  how  to  do  it  and  how  often  to  do  it. 

In  looking  at  this,  we  have  found  that  one  of  our  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  lies  in  minimizing  micromanaging  our  50 
field  units.  Indeed,  we  see  that  we  need  to  let  those  closest  to  the 
risk,  manage  the  risk.  We  intend  to  do  that  more  £ind  more. 

When  we  look  at  vessels  we  recognize  that  there  are  14  times  as 
many  foreign  flag  vessels  calling  here  as  our  own  U.S.  flag  vessels. 
Therefore,  within  the  Coast  Guard  there  is  a  conscious  shift  of  em- 
phasis toward  inspecting  foreign  flag  vessels,  the  words  being  port 
state  control  in  the  international  community. 

We  believe  that  in  the  maritime  community  we  have  done  about 
as  much  with  the  widgets,  with  the  ships,  and  with  the  equipment 
as  we  can  do.  We  really  need  to  focus  on  the  people  that  are  not 
only  managing  those  ships,  but  are  also  navigating  those  ships.  We 
have  established  a  coordinating  committee  on  human  factors.  We 
have  had  this  in  operation  for  about  4  years  now.  The  thrust  is  to 
provide  guidance  not  only  here  at  home,  but  internationally  on 
those  areas  we  should  be  focused  on,  such  as:  work  hour  limita- 
tions; communications  problems,  and  the  need  for  vital  information 
to  be  exchanged  between  the  crew  on  the  bridge  and  pilots  and  oth- 
ers providing  service  to  the  ship. 

We  have  been  working  on  fishing  vessel  safety  since  1971,  and 
indeed  we  are  seeking  legislation,  which  finally  came  about  in  1988 
when  the  President  signed  into  law  the  Commercial  Fishing  Indus- 
try Vessel  Safety  Act.  Regulations  have  been  promulgated.  We  see 
a  start  of  a  downtrend  now  of  reducing  the  number  of  losses  of 
lives  of  commercial  fishermen  from  approximately  100  per  year  to 
something  less  than  that.  We  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  see  that 
ramp-down  over  the  years. 

As  required  in  that  law,  we  have  provided  two  reports  to  Con- 
gress— one  on  licensing  and  one  on  fishing  vessel  inspection.  These 
reports  have  been  submitted,  and  we  hope  to  see  action  taken  on 
them  shortly. 
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Obviously,  environmental  protection  is  the  theme  of  the  1990s,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  Within  the  Department,  the  Office  of  Pipe- 
line Safety,  under  RSPA,  and  the  Coast  Guard  have  a  partnership 
working  on  a  preparedness  and  response  exercise  program  that  ties 
the  industry  and  the  Government  together  on  an  international  ex- 
ercise scheme  to  make  sure  that  we  not  only  have  the  equipment, 
but  that  we  can  use  it  when  there  is  an  oil  spill  or  a  hazardous 
material  spill. 

In  search  and  rescue,  we  have  some  real  success  stories.  We  have 
improved  our  primary  tool,  the  computer  assisted  search  planning 
system.  We  have  incorporated  into  it  environmental  factors  that 
are  vital  to  accurately  predict  drift,  graphical  interfaces  for  search 
area  displays,  and  operator-friendly  enhancements — ^meaning  we 
can  save  more  lives  and  save  those  lives  quicker. 

Vessel  traffic  services  and  aids  to  navigation  continue  on.  They 
have  had  a  great  record  in  the  past  and  now  we  maintain  over 
49,000  of  these  aids.  Indeed  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  safe  waterways 
management  and  the  safe  usage  of  our  waterways. 

We  are  working  with  RSPA  and  the  Department  on  a  statistical 
database  to  bring  our  data  into  a  common  data  system  within  the 
Department.  We  track  in  real-time,  every  vessel  that  calls  at  a 
United  States  port,  be  it  U.S.  flag  or  foreign  flag  vessel.  We  know 
the  bad  boys.  We  target  the  bad  boys.  Indeed,  we  are  driving  the 
substandard  ships  away  from  this  country. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  turn  now 
to  Mr.  Charles  Huettner. 

Mr.  Huettner.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee. 

I  am  Charles  Huettner,  FAA's  acting  Associate  Administrator  for 
Aviation  Safety.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  FAA's  approach  to  aviation  safety  issues. 

Aviation  safety  has  shown  long-term,  continuous  improvement  in 
all  facets.  This  past  year  was  a  particularly  good  one  in  terms  of 
safety.  The  larger  air  carriers  enjoyed  their  second-best  accident 
record  ever,  and  suffered  no  passenger  fatalities.  Commuter  air- 
lines also  experienced  the  second  lowest  accident  rate  ever  re- 
corded, and  air  taxis  their  safest  year  ever.  In  general  aviation,  the 
number  of  accidents  and  fatalities  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded. 

Accident  data  compiled  by  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  is,  of  course,  an  important  means  of  measuring  safety  per- 
formance, and  it  is  analyzed  carefully  by  the  FAA  to  tailor  our  safe- 
ty programs.  But  there  are  a  variety  of  other  tools  upon  which  the 
FAA  relies  to  monitor  safety  performance  on  a  real-time  basis. 

For  example,  we  monitor  carefully  the  performance  of  the  air 
traffic  control  system  through  a  series  of  reporting  programs.  Each 
incident  is  investigated  and  corrective  action,  as  appropriate,  is 
taken  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  further  incidents.  I 

We  also  monitor  aircraft  system  performance  and  reliability.  In- 1 
formation  generated  through  programs  such  as  these  enable  us  to  | 
identify  developing  trends  and  to  take  prompt  corrective  action. 

We  also  have  in  place  an  anon3rmous  incident  reporting  system, 
called  the  Aviation  Safety  Reporting  System,  which  is  operated  for  | 
us  by  NASA.  It  provides  us  an  additional  source  of  data  that  might 
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otherwise  go  completely  unreported.  Our  Aviation  Safety  Hotline 
extends  this  principle  of  anonymous  reporting  to  the  general  public. 

Reporting  systems  such  as  these  give  us  a  comprehensive  look  at 
the  operation  of  the  system,  which  is  supplemented  by  surveillance 
and  inspection  activities  that  give  us  a  more  detailed  picture  of  the 
safety  performance  and  compliance  of  the  aviation  industry. 

Although  we  have  made  significant  improvements  in  the  past 
several  years  in  better  targeting  our  safety  inspection  activities 
through  the  establishment  of  national  and  regional  work  programs, 
we  recognize  that  there  are  opportunities  to  better  identify  areas 
that  need  special  emphasis  and  targeting  of  aviation  safety  inspec- 
tors. The  Safety  Performance  Analysis  System — SPAS — is  intended 
to  help  us  achieve  this  important  objective.  Using  data  compiled 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  SPAS  will  give  FAA  inspectors  informa- 
tion on  a  carrier's  compliance  history  and  identify  potential  safety 
programs. 

This  will  help  us  target  our  inspection  resources  on  the  basis  of 
an  airline's  safety  performance  rather  than  its  fleet  size.  SPAS  is 
now  being  field-tested  in  nine  FAA  regional  offices.  We  hope  to  pro- 
vide SPAS  to  the  inspectors  of  larger  air  carriers  and  commuters 
next  year,  and  to  all  FAA  inspectors  in  1997. 

Integrating  human  factors  considerations  across  all  agency  func- 
tions is  one  of  FAA's  top  priorities.  We  are  working  to  better  apply 
human  factors  concerns  throughout  the  agency.  Improving  human 
performance  offers  the  greatest  potential  for  improving  aviation 
safety  in  that  the  vast  majority  of  aviation  accidents  involve 
human  error. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  better  exchange  of  information  on  work 
done  in  the  human  factors  area,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
established  a  Human  Factors  Coordinating  Committee  in  1991 
with  representatives  from  all  the  modal  administrations.  Research 
projects  on  operator  fatigue  are  underway  in  the  modal  agencies, 
and  the  committee  is  currently  developing  joint  research  projects. 
The  fatigue  researchers  meet  annually  with  the  NTSB  to  discuss 
responses  to  Board  recommendations  involving  human  factors. 

The  FAA  has  conducted  extensive  research  in  the  human  factors 
area.  A  good  example  of  this  is  crew  resource  management,  or 
CRM.  CRM  training  can  help  prevent  aviation  accidents  by  improv- 
ing crew  performance  and  coordination.  Training  includes  instruc- 
tion on  team-building,  developing  communications  skills  among 
crew  members,  and  dealing  with  automated  systems. 

In  1990,  the  FAA  developed  an  Advanced  Qualification  Program 
as  an  optional  means  of  improving  crew  training.  This  program — 
which  includes  CRM  training  and  is  conducted  under  FAA  review 
and  supervision — is  a  voluntary  alternative  to  the  traditional  train- 
ing requirements  for  individual  airline  crew  members.  United  Air- 
lines was  the  first  to  implement  an  Advanced  Qualification  Pro- 
gram and  several  other  airlines  are  currently  developing  their  own 
programs. 

We  are  currently  preparing  a  rulemaking  proposal  concerning 
crew  training  standards  that  would  require  crew  resource  manage- 
ment training  for  airlines  covered  by  our  Part  121  regulations.  The 
FAA's  proposed  rule  will  also  seek  comments  on  whether  to  apply 
Part  121  major  air  carrier  pilot  training  and  qualification  stand- 
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ards  to  Part  135  commuter  operators.  We  believe  that  a  sharpened 
focus  on  CRM  training  provides  the  greatest  near-term  safety  po- 
tential, since  the  aviation  safety  record  shows  that  the  human  ele- 
ment is  associated  with  over  70  percent  of  commuter  and  airline 
accidents. 

We  are  also  continuing  our  efforts  to  improve  the  equipment 
available  to  aircraft  operators  to  improve  the  safety  and  efficiency 
of  their  operations.  We  are  working  aggressively,  for  example,  to 
make  the  satellite-based  Global  Positioning  System — GPS — avail- 
able for  civil  navigation  and  airport  landing  purposes.  GPS  offers 
enormous  opportunities  for  enhpncing  civil  aviation  safety  and  effi- 
ciency. 

To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  GPS  technology.  Secretary  Pena 
established  a  DOT  working  group,  on  which  the  FAA  has  played 
a  lead  role.  This  group  has  worked  closely  and  cooperatively  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  make  the  system  a  reality  for  civil 
aviation. 

We  are  pleased  that  GPS  is  now  an  operational  part  of  the  U.S. 
air  traffic  control  system.  FAA  has  certificated  the  first  two  GPS 
signal  receivers  for  oceanic,  domestic,  terminal,  and  non-precision 
approaches.  And  DOD  specifications  for  initial  system  operation 
have  been  accepted  by  the  FAA  for  civil  application.  I  would  also 
add  that  companies  are  now  developing  equipment  that  would  use 
the  same  system  to  aid  automobile  and  truck  drivers,  and  at  least 
one  railroad  is  considering  the  use  of  GPS. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  improving 
the  safety  of  our  Nation's  air  transportation  system  is  the  FAA's 
highest  priority.  We  are  pleased  that  the  aviation  safety  record  con- 
tinues to  improve,  but  we  recognize  that  there  is  always  more  that 
can  be  done  to  improve  upon  that  record.  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
are  aggressively  working  to  do  just  that. 

This  completes  my  prepared  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  respond  to  questions. 

Mr.  JUDYCKI.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Dennis  Judycki  with  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
As  you  recognized,  with  me  this  morning  is  Michael  Trentacoste, 
who  is  with  our  Office  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety.  We  are  delighted 
to  discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  FHWA  is  working  with  our  de- 
partmental partners  to  improve  transportation  safety. 

Paramount  within  Secretary  Pena's  plan  is  the  promotion  of  safe 
and  secure  transportation.  The  FHWA  is  responsible  for  the  safe 
and  efficient  movement  of  people  and  goods  on  the  Nation's  road- 
ways and  we  focus  our  safety  resources  in  a  number  of  different 
areas. 

One  of  our  major  roles  is  to  provide  safety  leadership  for  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  standards  for  the  Nation's  highway 
system.  Each  year.  States  routinely  obligate  somewhere  in  the 
order  of  $2  billion  of  Federal-aid  funds  for  safety  improvements  to 
remove  hazards  and  create  a  "forgiving"  highway,  with  features 
such  as  breakaway  sign  supports. 

Categorical  funding  for  highway  safety  improvements  was  estab- 
lished in  1974.  According  to  evaluations  of  individual  safety 
projects  under  this  program,  for  every  $1  invested  in  roadway  safe- 
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ty  improvements,  a  $2.90  benefit  is  realized  in  terms  of  lives  saved 
and  injuries  prevented. 

Currently,  under  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1991,  ISTEA,  over  $400  million  in  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Program,  STP,  "safety  set-aside"  is  provided  to  States  for 
eliminating  roadway  hazards  and  improving  safety  at  rail-highway 
grade  crossings.  This  cross-modal  rail/highway  safety  effort  in- 
cludes extensive  partnering  with  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. 

Our  joint  management  of  the  Section  402  Highway  Safety  Pro- 
gram with  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  is 
yet  another  example  of  cross-modal  partnership.  Essentially,  this  is 
a  grant-in-aid  program  with  the  two  administrations  working  coop- 
eratively with  the  States  to  develop  and  implement  local  traffic 
safety  programs. 

A  critical  FHWA  role  is  the  administration  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Assistance  Program,  MCSAP.  This  program  provides  grants 
to  States  to  conduct  uniform  inspections  of  commercial  motor  vehi- 
cles and  drivers  at  the  roadside  and  perform  carrier  reviews  to  en- 
sure compliance  with  Federal  safety  and  hazardous  materials  regu- 
lations. The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  seeks  full  funding  of 
MCSAP  at  the  $83  million  level  authorized  in  the  ISTEA. 

The  application  of  new  technology  will  be  a  major  factor  in  pro- 
viding safer  highway  travel  in  the  future.  FHWA  is  providing  lead- 
ership in  managing  the  Department's  Intelligent  Vehicle  Highway 
Systems  program  through  innovative  partnerships  not  only  with 
other  modes  but  also  with  the  States  and  the  private  sector.  As  an 
example,  IVHS  technology  is  being  deployed  to  assist  in  crash 
avoidance  and  public  transportation  security.  Don  BischofF,  who  is 
representing  NHTSA  this  morning,  will  cover  other  safety  applica- 
tions of  IVHS  technology  later. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  other  initiatives  which  further  under- 
score our  cross-modal  safety  efforts. 

One  of  these  is  the  Safety  Management  System,  with  FHWA  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  collaboration  with  NHTSA  and  the  Federal  Transit 
Administration.  The  SMS,  which  is  to  be  fully  operational  in  each 
State  by  1996,  is  a  series  of  management  processes  to  ensure  that 
all  opportunities  to  improve  safety  are  considered  as  part  of  the 
routine  management  of  the  highway  transportation  system.  The 
SMS  also  requires  that  each  State  formalize  coordination  and  co- 
operation among  the  various  organizations  responsible  for  highway 
safety. 

The  successful  development  and  implementation  of  the  Commer- 
cial Driver's  License  Information  System  by  the  FHWA  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  NHTSA  is  yet  another  good  example  of  cross-modal 
cooperation.  The  FHWA  and  NHTSA  worked  closely  to  ensure  the 
compatibility  of  the  National  Driver  Register  and  CDLIS.  As  a  re- 
sult. States  now  make  one  query  about  a  driver  and  receive  infor- 
mation from  both  systems.  Approximately  6.6  million  CDLs  have 
been  issued  using  these  systems. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  these  programs,  the  FHWA  has  a  $4.5  niil- 
lion  major  research  effort  on  driver  fatigue  and  alertness  which 
will  be  completed  this  year.  We  continually  coordinate  our  progress. 
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results,  and  findings  with  the  other  modal  administrations  through 
the  DOT  human  factors  working  group  that  was  mentioned  earlier. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  just  as  the  Department 
strives  for  a  seamless  transportation  system,  the  FHWA  strives  for 
a  strong,  cross-modal  safety  partnership.  We  continue  to  capitalize 
on  the  strengths  of  each  agency  as  part  of  our  common  goal  to  re- 
duce transportation  deaths  and  serious  injuries. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  Mr.  Trentacoste  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  respond  to  questions,  but  I  would  first  turn  to  Mr.  Fine 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Fine.  Grood  morning. 

My  name  is  Bruce  Fine.  I  am  an  acting  Associate  Administrator 
for  Safety  for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

On  behalf  of  the  FRA,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  railroad  safety  program  and  to  discuss  how  FRA  is  working 
with  safety  programs  of  other  operating  administrations  within 
DOT.  The  primary  authority  for  our  safety  program  is  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970,  which  directs  us  to  "prescribe,  as  nec- 
essary, appropriate  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  standards  for  all 
areas  of  railroad  safety." 

FRA  addresses  railroad  safety  issues  through  research  and  devel- 
opment, regulation,  and  enforcement  programs.  We  are  a  small 
agency  in  a  large  industry.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  we  stra- 
tegically target  our  safety  resources. 

Railroad  safety  has  improved  dramatically.  Since  1978,  the  train 
accident  rate  has  fallen  70  percent.  The  challenge  we  now  face  is 
the  continued  reduction  of  risk  across  the  system  of  over  200,000 
track  miles  upon  which  America  must  increasingly  rely  to  carry 
freight  and  passengers  as  part  of  a  balanced  transportation  system. 

The  Nation's  railroads  employ  over  200,000  persons;  operate  1.2 
million  freight  cars  using  20,000  locomotives;  and  log  over  600  mil- 
lion train  miles  each  year.  In  the  office  of  safety,  we  have  545  em- 
ployees, headquarters  and  field,  to  deal  with  the  safety  issues  of 
the  railroad  industry.  Our  budget  is  $44.4  million. 

In  addition,  we  work  cooperatively  with  31  States  who  partici- 
pate in  our  program.  They  have  a  total  of  132  State  inspectors  that 
aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Federal  safety  laws  which  supplement 
the  Federal  staffing. 

In  monitoring  this  large  industry  for  compliance  with  the  Federal 
safety  regulation,  FRA  uses  extensive  safety  databases  to  sample 
a  railroad's  compliance  based  on  relative  risk.  We  use  accident  and 
casualty  data,  which  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  railroads.  They  are 
required  to  report  to  FRA.  We  use  the  results  of  Federal  and  State 
inspection  reports  and  traffic  flow  data — particularly  hazardous 
materials  flows  and  passenger  traffic  data — to  develop  our  national 
inspection  plan,  which  allocates  inspector  time  to  each  railroad 
based  on  relative  risk. 

To  further  increase  the  leverage  of  our  FRA  safety  resources,  we 
are  involved  in  a  number  of  collaborative  efforts.  Approximately  95 
percent  of  all  railroad-related  fatalities  each  year  are  related  to  ei- 
ther highway/rail  grade  crossing  accidents  or  trespassing.  Secretary 
Peiia  directed  FRA,  FHWA,  FTA,  and  NHTSA  to  jointly  develop  a 
grade  crossing  action  plan  for  improvement  of  safety  at  these  inter- 
modal  intersections. 
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This  multimodal  action  plan  will  be  released  within  the  next  30 
days  and  will  address  increased  educational,  enforcement,  and  en- 
gineering efforts  and  initiatives.  This  action  plan  is  a  real  reflection 
of  a  new  intermodal  safety  approach  within  DOT. 

Last  September,  near  Mobile,  Alabama,  a  tow  of  barges  blun- 
dered into  a  railroad  bridge  that  was  well  off  its  intended  course 
leading  to  47  fatalities  among  the  passengers  and  crew  of  Amtrak's 
"Sunset  Limited".  Clearly,  the  towboat  had  no  business  moving  up 
that  bayou  in  dense  fog,  and  the  bridge  was  a  low-risk  location  for 
such  an  accident  to  happen.  However,  as  safety  professionals,  we 
still  look  for  ways  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  kind  of  tragic 
event. 

FRA  is  exploring  whether  cost-effective  answers  can  be  found  to 
the  problem  of  detecting  bridge  damage  before  it  causes  a  tragedy. 
FRA  is  also  working  with  the  Coast  Guard  to  ensure  that  more 
timely  notice  is  provided  of  bridge  damage. 

We  have  also  initiated  an  extensive  process  of  consultation  with 
all  interested  parties  to  see  how  we  can  improve  the  quality  of 
services  we  deliver,  and  to  see  how  best  we  can  work  with  the  in- 
dustry to  define  and  address  safety  needs.  A  primary  example  of 
this  is  in  support  of  a  requirement  to  report  to  Congress  on  July 
3rd  of  this  year  on  advanced  train  control  systems.  We  are  holding 
a  series  of  roundtable  discussions  with  rail  labor,  rail  management, 
and  the  supply  industry  to  explore,  among  other  issues,  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  such  systems.  FRA  is  working  more  closely  with 
Amtrak  to  ensure  that  we  build  safety  into  their  system. 

We  believe  this  collaborative  process  can  help  us  better  produce 
safety  results  by  incorporating  the  contributions  of  everyone  that 
has  a  stake  in  railroad  safety.  We  also  make  extensive  use  of  the 
Volpe  National  Transportation  Systems  Center,  a  component  of  the 
Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration. 

Among  the  many  research  and  development  projects  that  the 
Volpe  Center  has  managed  for  FRA  is  a  major  inquiry  into  safety 
requirements  for  high-speed  rail.  The  findings  from  the  high-speed 
rail  studies  will  provide  an  important  part  of  the  technical  founda- 
tion for  FRA's  rulemaking  effort.  The  Volpe  Center  also  provides 
quick  response  support  in  aid  of  safety  operations  for  FRA.  In  addi- 
tion to  advancing  the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  the  Volpe  Center 
serves  as  a  means  of  sharing  technology  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment, helping  each  of  the  operating  administrations  to  gain  the 
benefits  of  work  going  on  elsewhere  in  the  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  let  me  offer  my  thanks  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today  with  my  DOT  safety  colleagues. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BiSCHOFF.  Grood  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Don  Bischoff,  the  Associate  Administrator  for  Plans 
and  Policy  with  NHTSA.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  planning,  management,  and  co- 
ordination of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration's 
safety  programs. 

NHTSA's  principal  mission  is  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the 
deaths  and  injuries  that  result  from  them.  We  do  this  under  two 
legislative  mandates.  Under  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
S^ety  Act  of  1966,  we  promulgate  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
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standards,  conduct  research  and  development,  carry  out  compliance 
and  safety  defect  enforcement  activities,  and  provide  consumer  in- 
formation. Under  the  Highway  Safety  Act,  we  set  policies  for  and 
lead  the  Nation's  State  and  community  highway  safety  program  by 
establishing  and  setting  priorities  among  the  highway  safety  guide- 
lines and  assist  State  and  local  governments  with  their  planning. 
The  act  also  authorizes  research  and  development  and  demonstra- 
tion projects;  technical  assistance;  and  formula  and  incentive 
grants. 

Americans,  as  individuals  and  in  commerce,  make  massive  use  of 
our  highways.  Unfortunately,  this  extensive  use  of  our  highways, 
and  the  extensive  freedom  we  have  in  using  the  highways  has  a 
price.  More  than  94  percent  of  the  human  casualties  and  99  per- 
cent of  the  injuries  in  transportation  are  the  result  of  motor  vehicle 
crashes.  Traffic  crashes  cost  the  Nation  every  year  nearly  40,000 
lives,  over  5  million  injuries,  500,000  of  which  require  hospitaliza- 
tion; $137  billion  in  medical  costs,  lost  productivity,  property  dam- 
age, and  transactional  costs;  and  more  than  $14  billion  in  direct 
medical  care  costs,  $3.7  billion  of  which  was  paid  by  public  funds 
through  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

NHTSA  is  spending  $17  million  this  year— nearly  a  quarter  of 
our  total  contract  budget  and  over  40  percent  of  our  research  and 
development  budget — on  collecting  data  to  document  and  analyze 
humgm  and  property  losses  on  our  Nation's  highways.  This  permits 
the  agency  to  identify  how,  where,  and  why  crash  losses  are  occur- 
ring so  that  countermeasures  can  be  developed  to  address  these 
losses. 

Our  major  safety  data  collection  programs  are  the  Fatal  Accident 
Reporting  System,  which  provides  a  census  of  all  fatal  highway 
crashes  in  the  United  States,  and  the  National  Accident  Sampling 
System,  which  collects  both  detailed  information  on  a  national  sam- 
ple of  about  5,000  crashes  a  year  and  more  general  data  on  a  na- 
tional sample  of  about  45,000  crashes  per  year.  We  also  have  State 
crash  data  files  that  provide  large  amounts  of  data  for  general 
analyses.  We  have  recently  modified  both  our  FARS  and  NASS 
data  collection  programs  to  include  more  data  on  factors  leading  to 
a  crash. 

We  have  published  priority  plans  for  several  years  now  that  spell 
out  in  great  detail  what  the  agency  is  doing.  These  plans  result 
from  analyses  of  where  losses  are  occurring  and  what  opportunities 
we  have  to  reduce  those  losses.  We  are  currently  in  the  process  of 
building  upon  and  expanding  our  planning  activities  through  the 
development  of  a  strategic  plan  that  will  chart  the  future  direction 
of  the  agency. 

NHTSA  has  had  substantial  success  in  improving  the  crash  safe- 
ty of  motor  vehicles.  Many  passenger  cars,  light  trucks,  and  vans 
now  on  sale  have  air  bags,  advanced  side  impact  protection,  35 
mile-per-hour  frontal  crash  protection  as  well  as  meeting  the  tradi- 
tional standards  for  fuel  system  integrity,  windshield  glazing,  inte- 
rior impact  protection,  and  stronger  door  latches. 

Our  evaluations  have  indicated  substantial  life  savings — thou- 
sands of  lives  annually — from  all  of  the  crashworthiness  standards. 
In  addition,  an  evaluation  just  released  showed  that  cars  with  good 
scores  in  the  new  car  assessment  program,  which  conducts  35  mile- 
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per-hour  barrier  impacts  and  supplies  information  to  the  consumer, 
had  a  25  percent  lower  fatality  rate  than  cars  with  poor  scores.  The 
public  is  using  safety  belts,  child  restraints,  and  motorcycle  hel- 
mets in  record  numbers.  Belt  use  has  increased  from  less  than  15 
percent  in  1982  to  more  than  66  percent  in  1993,  resulting  in  a  cu- 
mulative life  saving  of  more  than  35,000  lives.  Child  safety  seats 
have  saved  the  lives  of  more  than  2,000  young  children  during  the 
same  period. 

In  addition,  we  have  not  ignored  crash  avoidance.  Drunk  driving 
is  down  substantially  as  a  result  of  the  deterrent  and  prevention 
activities  over  the  past  decade.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  alcohol- 
related  deaths  occurring  each  year  has  been  reduced  by  30  percent 
since  1982,  saving  approximately  7,500  lives  annually.  Vehicle 
tires,  braking,  signalling,  conspicuity,  and  other  crash  avoidance 
systems  have  improved  in  the  past  decade  or  two,  and  have  also 
saved  many  lives. 

These  successes  can  be  economically  quantified.  Federal  grants 
to  States  and  local  communities  must  be  matched  by  at  least  20 
percent  State  funding  out  of  every  dollar  spent  on  implementing 
State  highway  safety  program  plans.  State  and  local  governments 
actually  spend  considerably  more  on  traffic  safety. 

The  public  also  pays  a  premium  for  motor  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment, such  as  tires  and  child  safety  seats,  that  meet  Federal  safety 
standards.  Combined  Federal,  State,  local  and  consumer  spending 
on  highway  and  motor  vehicle  safety  under  Federal  programs  since 
1966  has  resulted  in  societal  savings  that  are  estimated  to  have 
been  well  over  three  times  the  total  cost  of  these  programs. 

Secretary  Peiia's  plan  for  improving  the  Department's  safety  per- 
formance requires  that  its  agencies  cooperate  in  cross-modal  man- 
agement of  safety  issues.  Some  of  our  cross-modal  initiatives  in- 
clude cooperative  research,  development,  and  demonstration;  and 
program  implementation  to  achieve  the  Department's  safety  goals 
and  objectives.  We  work  most  closely  with  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  because  of  our  common  concern  about  safety  on  the 
highway. 

A  particularly  important  cross-modal  program  is  the  FVHS  pro- 
gram. This  program  conducts  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration on  potential  application  of  FVHS  technology,  for  im- 
proved information  to  drivers,  to  reduce  congestion,  and  most  im- 
portantly to  improve  safety.  We  are  concerned  not  only  with  direct 
applications  to  crash  avoidance  problems  but  with  ensuring  that 
IVHS  programs  with  other  basic  goals  do  not  compromise  safety  by 
distracting  drivers  or  providing  too  much  information  at  critical 
points  in  the  driving  task.  The  Department  is  committed  to  the 
goal  that  rVHS  will  substantially  enhance  the  safety  of  the  travel- 
ling public. 

The  agency  worked  closely  with  all  agencies  of  the  Department 
in  the  development  of  the  recently  issued  DOT  work  place  alcohol 
testing  rule  for  transportation  workers.  NHTSA  pioneered  in  the 
development  of  accurate,  inexpensive  test  equipment  and  proce- 
dures for  determining  blood  alcohol  levels  that  have  been  broadly 
accepted  by  the  country's  courts.  We  participated  in  the  rulemaking 
process  for  the  DOT  rule,  developed  model  training  programs  for 
breath  alcohol  test  technicians,  and  prepared  quality  assurance 
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guidelines  for  the  breath  test  industry.  We  will  assist  other  trans- 
portation agencies  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  alcohol 
breath  test  regulations  for  the  transportation  industry. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  prepared  statement  with  the  obser- 
vation that  just  as  highways  are  an  extensively  used  transportation 
network,  highway  safety  continues  to  be  a  national  priority.  The 
Congress;  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments;  the  automobile  in- 
dustry; and  others  should  be  proud  of  the  successes  we  have  jointly 
achieved.  We  should  all  look  forward  to  future  successes  in  this  ex- 
cellent public  health  program. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  SCHULMAN.  (rood  moming,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee. 

My  name  is  Lawrence  Schulman.  I  am  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator for  Technical  Assistance  and  Safety  of  the  Federal  Transit 
Administration.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  moming  to  share  this 
session  with  my  colleagues. 

My  testimony  today  will  cover  two  discreet  topics.  First,  I  will 
discuss  the  FTA  safety  program.  Second,  I  will  describe  the  Depart- 
ment's coordinated  multi-modal  safety  training  efforts. 

Understanding  FTA's  legislation  authority  is  basic  to  any  discus- 
sion of  our  safety  role,  which  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
other  DOT  agencies.  FTA,  before  it  became  part  of  DOT  in  1968, 
was  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. This  fact  is  most  significant  in  understanding  FTA's  role  in 
safety.  Other  modal  administrations  generally  have  statutory  safe- 
ty mandates  that  authorize  them  to  regulate  the  industries  over 
which  they  have  jurisdiction.  In  contrast,  FTA  has  very  limited 
statutory  safety  regulatory  authority  and  primarily  is  an  agency 
which  provides  financial  and  technical  assistance. 

Let  me  discuss  FTA's  specific  statutory  safety  mandates.  First, 
Section  22  authorizes  the  FTA  to  investigate  conditions  in  local 
transit  operations  that  the  Administrator  believes  create  hazards 
and  to  require  that  actions  be  taken  to  correct  or  eliminate  those 
hazards.  We  have  used  this  authority  infrequently  and  generally  in 
response  to  congressional  requests.  Our  most  recent  use  of  this  au- 
thority was  in  New  York  City  and  involved  a  comprehensive  safety 
investigation  of  the  entire  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority. 

Second,  FTA's  most  specific  safety  authority  requires  that  FTA 
issue  rules  requiring  drug  and  alcohol  testing.  On  February  15, 
1994,  we  published  along  with  the  other  departmental  agencies  our 
final  rules  in  this  regard. 

Third,  ISTEA  requires  States  to  establish  an  agency  to  provide 
safety  oversight  of  any  rail  mass  transit  system  that  is  not  under 
FRA's  jurisdiction.  FTA  issued  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  in 
December  and  hopes  to  have  the  final  rule  published  by  this  sum- 
mer. 

So  as  you  can  see.  Congress  has  provided  FTA  with  very  specific 
and  limited  statutory  authority.  We  believe  the  reason  is  simple: 
transit  safety  is  fundamentally  a  local  matter.  In  the  early  days  of 
private  transit,  the  responsibility  for  transit  safety  was  vested  in 
State  public  utility  commissions,  local  transit  commissions,  and  in 
general  purpose  agencies  of  government.  With  the  advent  of  public 
transit  authorities,  local  safety  focus  has  continued  in  that  direc- 
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tion.  But  within  that  context,  FTA  has  had  a  transit  safety  tech- 
nical assistance  program  in  effect  for  many  years  which  focuses  on 
training  and  information  activities.  A  key  element  of  the  program 
is  the  principles  of  system  safety  and  system  security. 

FTA  promotes  these  principles  by  focusing  most  of  its  resources 
on  the  training  of  local  transit  officials  in  professional  safety  and 
security  practices  essential  to  effective  local  safety  programs.  FTA's 
training  program  at  the  Transportation  Safety  Institute  includes 
system  safety  accident  investigation  and  bus  operator  safety,  with 
a  curriculum  of  over  a  dozen  different  courses.  FTA  has  trained 
over  30,000  transit  professionals  since  we  began  the  training  in 
1976. 

FTA  has  supplemented  these  technical  assistance  activities  with 
industry  guidelines  on  a  variety  of  different  topics,  including  emer- 
gency preparedness  and  materials  flammability. 

In  1991,  FTA's  Section  15  reporting  program  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude mandatory  safety  data,  replacing  an  earlier  voluntary  report- 
ing program.  We  now  collect  data  from  nearly  600  properties  across 
the  country.  Section  15  is  currently  being  expanded  to  include  em- 
ployee data  and  security  and  crime  statistics  as  well. 

Emergency  preparedness  is  an  ongoing  concern  for  transit  man- 
agers and  for  local  fire,  police,  and  emergency  medical  units  that 
respond  to  transit  emergencies.  FTA  currently  is  developing  an 
emergency  management  training  course  that  will  prepare  these 
local  personnel  for  their  responsibilities.  FTA  has  written  guide- 
lines for  both  bus  and  rail  emergency  preparedness  and  for  re- 
sponse to  fires,  especially  fires  in  rail  tunnels.  FTA  has  also  devel- 
oped recommended  fire  safety  guidelines  for  material  selection  for 
buses  and  rail  cars. 

This  concludes  the  part  of  my  testimony  on  safety  activities.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  discuss  for  a  few  moments  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Safety  Institute. 

This  institute  is  owned  by  DOT  and  is  administered  through  the 
Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration.  It  provides  safety 
and  security  training  for  a  number  of  DOT  administrations  and 
other  Federal  departments  as  well. 

TSI  is  located  at  FAA's  Mike  Monroney  Aeronautical  Center  in 
Oklahoma  City.  The  institute  was  established  in  1971  and  provides 
centralized  training  in  accident  and  incident  investigation,  regu- 
latory compliance,  and  safety  management. 

TSI  is  funded  by  sponsoring  Federal  agencies  through  reimburs- 
able agreements.  Since  its  establishment,  it  has  trained  over 
260,000  individuals.  Additionally,  hundreds  of  technical  assistance 
and  evaluation  tasks  have  been  provided  to  its  numerous  clients. 

TSI  currently  has  25  sponsors,  offers  over  125  courses,  and  is 
carrying  an  annual  student  load  of  27,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  17  of  the 
sponsors  are  DOT  agencies  and  offices,  with  the  rest  coming  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Department  of  Energy,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  National  Safety  Council.  We  believe 
that  such  multiple  sponsorship  promotes  coordinated  approaches. 
Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  examples. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration's  training  academy  and  the 
Civil  Aeromedical  Institute  are  both  located  at  TSI,  thereby  facili- 
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tating  intermodal  exchange,  improving  standardized  methods,  and 
reducing  dupUcation  of  effort. 

Through  the  collocation  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration's 
Howard  Motor  Carrier  Academy  with  TSI,  course  material  and  re- 
sources including  instructors,  expertise,  and  equipment  are  shared 
with  RSPA  in  providing  hazardous  materials  training  to  over  8,000 
highway  enforcement  and  motor  carrier  personnel  annually. 

TSI  provides  the  FAA  flight  standards  service  regulatory  support 
division  with  training  support  for  conducting  worldwide  seminars. 
Since  the  inception  of  this  project  in  1993,  TSI  has  enrolled  ap- 
proximately 4,000  seminar  participants. 

The  Department  intends  to  continue  to  use  TSI  as  its  primary 
source  of  safety  and  security  training.  We  believe  that  the  syner- 
gism developed  on  training  issues  has  fostered  the  intermodal  envi- 
ronment that  TSI  provides — and  it  provides  it  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Department  as  well  as  other  agencies  of  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  my  statement.  I  would  be  glad  to 
entertain  any  questions. 

Ms.  McMuRRAY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

My  name  is  Rose  McMurray,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Research  and 
Special  Programs  Administration.  This  is  my  fourth  appearance 
this  year  before  this  committee  and  I  have  found  the  Members  to 
be  both  fair  and  comprehensive  in  their  questioning.  I  hope  that 
my  being  the  last  witness  this  morning  hasn't  completely  ex- 
hausted your  patience  and  that  you  will  remain  that  way.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  address 
the  efforts  that  RSPA  is  taking  to  improve  transportation  safety. 

RSPA  is  unique  in  the  Department  because  we  have  a  number 
of  intermodal  and  multi-modal  responsibilities.  We  have  primary 
responsibility  for  hazardous  material  safety  by  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation— except  bulk  vessels — pipeline  safety,  emergency  re- 
sponse, research  and  technology,  and  safety  and  security  training. 
Our  Volpe  National  Transportation  Systems  Center  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  is  the  Department's  multi-modal  research  facility 
and  serves  as  a  national  center  of  transportation  and  logistics  ex- 
pertise. 

You  have  heard  this  morning  about  some  of  the  Center's  work 
from  our  sister  agency,  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration.  My 
colleague  from  the  Federal  Transit  Administration,  Mr.  Schulman, 
has  also  just  described  RSPA's  Transportation  Safety  Institute  in 
Oklahoma  City,  a  facility  which  offers  safety  and  security  training 
to  support  all  modes  of  transportation.  Because  most  transpor- 
tation accidents  can  be  attributed  to  human  factors,  we  believe  that 
the  better  people  are  trained,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  they  will  be 
involved  in  or  cause  accidents. 

Our  safety,  research,  and  training  efforts  have  been  successful 
because  of  the  strong  support  of  our  fellow  agencies  within  the  De- 
partment, our  extensive  partnerships  with  State,  local,  and  Indian 
tribal  governments,  and  the  commitment  to  safety  by  industry,  en- 
vironmental and  public  interest  groups,  as  well  as  individual  con- 
sumers. 

As  you  may  remember,  RSPA  has  principal  responsibility  for  the 
coordination  of  DOT  policies  related  to  hazardous  materials  trans- 
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portation.  The  Nation's  safety  record  in  this  area  continues  to  be 
very  good.  Since  1980,  fatalities  resulting  from  releases  of  hazard- 
ous materials  transported  by  highway,  rail,  air,  and  water  have  re- 
mained relatively  constant.  Even  one  transportation-related  death, 
however,  is  unacceptable,  and  we  share  the  Secretar^s  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  Department's  safety  performance  in  this 
area. 

The  safety  record  for  pipeline  transportation  is  also  very  good. 
There  are  more  than  1.7  million  miles  of  pipelines  in  the  United 
States  transporting  natural  gas,  petroleum,  and  other  hazardous 
materials.  In  the  last  10  years,  annual  pipeline  fatalities  have 
ranged  from  a  low  of  nine  in  1990  to  a  high  of  46  in  1989.  The  fluc- 
tuation in  the  data  makes  it  difficult  to  identify  any  trend. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  largest  single  cause  of 
pipeline  accidents  is  damage  from  excavation  or  other  construction 
activity  conducted  by  persons  not  employed  by  the  pipeline  opera- 
tor. RSPA,  therefore,  is  taking  steps  to  reduce  these  accidents 
through  a  rule  to  require  pipeline  operators  to  prevent  damage  to 
pipelines  and  participate  in  "one-call"  programs.  We  expect  to  issue 
a  final  rule  on  that  subject  later  this  year. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  avoiding  environmental  damage 
caused  by  releases  such  as  last  year's  Colonial  pipeline  spill  in 
northern  Virginia.  At  Secretary  Pefia's  direction,  we  initiated  a  pro- 
gram review  to  ensure  that  our  pipeline  program  devotes  enough 
attention  to  the  environment. 

I  would  like  now  to  describe  two  specific  DOT  programs  in  which 
RSPA  has  the  Department's  lead  responsibility. 

First,  as  I  had  mentioned  earlier,  we  are  assigned  a  responsibil- 
ity under  the  Secretary's  strategic  plan  for  improving  the  safety 
record  of  hazardous  materials  trsuisportation.  RSPA  writes  and  is- 
sues the  hazardous  materials  regulations  and  shares  inspection 
and  enforcement  responsibility  with  four  other  DOT  agencies — the 
FAA,  the  FRA,  FHWA,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

RSPA  enforces  these  regulations  through  its  inspections  of 
Hazmat  container  manufacturers,  reconditioners,  and  retesters,  as 
well  as  persons  who  offer  Hazmat  for  transportation  by  all  modes 
of  transportation.  The  other  DOT  agencies  I  mentioned  are  respon- 
sible for  inspection  of  carriers  and  shippers  and  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  in  their  respective  modes  of  transportation. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest — and  I  would  assert  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful— cross-modal  safety  efforts  in  the  Department.  We  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  achieve  a  safe  transportation  system  is  for 
each  modal  administration  to  apply  the  regulations  uniformly,  with 
exceptions  only  where  modal-specific  differences  are  justified.  For 
example,  there  are  certain  hazardous  materials  that  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  transported  by  air  or  water.  To  ensure  the  Department 
is  together  on  hazardous  materials  policies,  RSPA  chairs  monthly 
meetings  with  the  other  four  modal  administrations  to  exchange  in- 
formation on  regulatory  changes,  set  enforcement  priorities,  coordi- 
nate legal  issues  arising  from  the  enforcement  program,  and  dis- 
cuss innovative  approaches  to  gaining  compliance. 

The  result  of  these  meetings  has  been  a  clear  understanding  of 
roles,  more  efficient  Departmental  management,  and  a  better  in- 
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dustry  and  public  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  hazardous 
materials  regulations  the  Department  issues. 

In  addition,  RSPA  led  the  development  of  a  Unified  Shippers'  In- 
spection and  Enforcement  Data  System,  UNISHIP,  which  includes 
information  provided  by  all  the  modes  on  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment activities  related  to  hazardous  materials  shippers.  This  data 
enables  the  modes  to  better  target  inspections  and  take  prior  viola- 
tions into  consideration  when  assessing  penalties. 

Another  example  of  intermodal  cooperation  is  our  implementa- 
tion of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act.  As  Admiral  Henn  mentioned  in  his 
testimony,  RSPA  is  working  very  closely  with  the  Coast  Guard, 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  industry  to  enhance  our  na- 
tional capability  to  respond  to  oil  spills  from  pipelines. 

The  second  DOT  program  assigned  to  RSPA  as  the  lead  secretar- 
ial agent  is  coordinating  the  Department's  response  to  emergencies 
that  threaten  the  Nation's  transportation  system.  Catastrophes 
such  as  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  floods  can  seriously  disrupt 
the  transportation  network.  As  Secretary  Peha  testified  before  this 
subcommittee  last  month,  the  recent  Los  Angeles  earthquake  pro- 
vides a  good  illustration  of  the  Department's  coordinated  response 
to  emergencies. 

RSPA  is  the  Secretary's  crisis  coordinator,  and  as  such  is  the 
focal  point  in  the  Department  for  gathering  information  and  identi- 
fying what  needs  to  be  accomplished  during  a  crisis.  RSPA's  direc- 
tion from  the  Secretary  is  to  always  put  people  first  by  ensuring 
that  disaster  relief  efforts  restore  mobility  and  commerce  to  users 
in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

RSPA's  specific  role  is  to  coordinate  the  Department's  efforts  to 
assist  States  and  local  communities  in  restoring  the  transportation 
infrastructure  to  safe  operation.  The  modal  administrations  use 
their  on-scene  engineers  and  safety  inspectors  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  assuring  the  safety  of  local  transportation 
structures.  To  ensure  an  aggressive  emergency  response  capability, 
RSPA  is  working  to  upgrade  our  communications  and  information 
systems  by  completing  the  graphic  mapping  capability,  and  linking 
the  two  other  operation  centers  operated  by  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  FAA  in  order  to  harness  and  capitalize  on  their  expertise  in 
communications  systems. 

These  remarks  conclude  my  oral  testimony.  On  behalf  of  the 
panel,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  once  again  for  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  today.  We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimonies  this 
morning.  Your  written  testimonies  we  have  taken  under  advise- 
ment. I  also  appreciate  the  briefness  with  which  each  of  you  have 
limited  your  opening  presentation. 

I  have  a  question  for  all  the  panelists.  Perhaps  we  will  begin 
with  you,  Ms.  McMurray. 

How  would  you  characterize  the  quality  of  safety  data  collected 
by  your  agency,  particularly  with  regard  to  accident  causation 
data? 

Ms.  McMurray.  We  always  feel  that  we  should  be  exploring 
ways  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  our  data.  We  actually  have  two 
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databases,  one  in  our  pipeline  program  and  one  in  our  Hazmat  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  mention  first  that  the  Hazardous  Materials  Information 
System,  which  is  a  participative  database  in  which  all  the  Depart- 
mental modal  agencies  involved  in  hazardous  materials  participate, 
collects  information  on  specific  causes  of  incidents.  It  allows  both 
RSPA  and  the  other  agencies  to  determine  if  rulemaking  should  be 
initiated  or  further  analysis  done  on  incidents.  It  allows  the  modal 
administrations  to  target  their  inspection  priorities. 

A  couple  of  the  witnesses  today  mentioned  risk  assessment.  We 
believe  that  the  quality  of  data  is  the  absolute  underpinning  of  an 
effective  risk  assessment  program.  I  believe  that  the  other  wit- 
nesses will  attest  to  the  quality  of  HMIS  data. 

It  also  allows  us  to  ensure  that  there  is  adequate  follow-up  to 
shippers  or  carriers  who  have  had  hazardous  materials  accidents 
and  we  are  able  to  follow-up  with  them  to  ensure  that  in  fact  in- 
jury, property  damage,  or  fatalities  were  in  fact  the  result  of  the 
hazardous  materials  released  and  not  the  fact  that  vehicular  dam- 
age the  person  may  have  undergone. 

In  the  pipeline  safety  area,  as  in  the  Hazmat  area,  we  have  spent 
the  last  couple  of  budgets  requesting  additional  funds  to  upgrade 
information.  The  pipeline  safety  office — recognizing  that  our  inspec- 
tion resources  are  limited,  we  have  tried  to  find  ways  to  work 
smarter.  As  such,  we  have  undertaken  many  initiatives  to 
strengthen  the  data. 

We  have  moved  toward  a  risk  assessment  model.  We  have  been 
working  with  the  Coast  Guard  and  others  to  make  more  accurate 
and  verifiable  the  data  in  the  pipeline  system.  We  will  continue  to 
undertake  efforts  to  strengthen  that. 

Mr.  SCHULMAN.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  FTA  is  in  a 
continual  process  of  updating  its  safety  data  collection.  We  utilize 
the  section  15  reporting  system,  which  is  a  mandatory  system  re- 
quiring all  transit  properties  to  report  a  comprehensive  set  of  oper- 
ating and  financial  data. 

At  this  particular  point,  we  are  not  collecting  causal  data,  but  we 
are  actively  considering  ways  of  bringing  causal  data  into  our 
database.  We  are  always  sensitive  to  the  balance  in  requiring  data 
and  determining  whether  the  burden  imposed  on  the  transit  indus- 
try is  appropriate. 

As  I  said,  this  updating  has  been  ongoing.  The  mandatory  as- 
pects of  it  are  as  recent  as  1991.  We  will  continue  to  update  our 
safety  data  as  part  of  this  continuing  improvement  process  adding 
more  and  more  into  the  system. 

Mr.  BiSCHOFF.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  I  think  NHTSA 
makes  extensive  use  of  data.  Mr.  Chairman,  40  percent  of  our  total 
research  and  development  budget  is  spent  on  gathering  data  and 
analyzing  it.  I  mentioned  two  of  our  large  databases,  the  FARS  and 
NASS.  Historically,  these  have  been  used  primarily  for  crash- 
worthiness  evaluation.  There  has  been  a  shift  in  emphasis  toward 
crash  avoidance  recently  and  we  have  modified  the  data  elements 
in  there  accordingly. 

We  also  have  a  database  called  "Card  File"  where  we  gather  data 
from  six  States  with  common  data  elements,  which  is  largely 
geared  toward  pre-crash  data  for  crash  avoidance  countermeasures. 
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We  also  do  a  number  of  special  studies  and  we  have  an  accident 
team  on-board.  We  use  some  of  our  NASS  teams  to  look  at  special 
air  bag  accidents  and  school  bus  accidents  and  so  forth. 

I  think  as  a  measure  of  the  success  of  our  analytical  capabili- 
ties—in preparing  our  1993  0MB  budget,  they  asked  us  to  put  the 
entire  budget  of  the  agency  on  a  risk/benefit  basis,  both  from  his- 
torically back  to  the  inception  of  the  agency  in  1966  through  the 
1993  budget  and  future  projections.  We  were  able  to  do  that  and 
completely  document  through  30  extensive  evaluations  we  have 
done  the  efficacy  of  not  only  our  Federal  motor  vehicle  standards 
but  also  our  highway  safety  program  standards. 

Another  measure  is  that  we  have  just  recently  been  selected  as 
a  GPRA  pilot  program.  The  entire  ag:ency  has  been  selected  as  a 
pilot,  which  I  think  is  another  reflection  of  our  capability  to  com- 
pletely document  all  of  our  programs. 

Mr.  Fine.  FRA  also  has  a  very  extensive  database.  We  have  acci- 
dent reports  that  come  in  from  the  railroad  industry  and  they  cite 
the  causal  factor.  We  also  investigate  about  100  of  the  most  serious 
accidents  each  year  and  do  a  comprehensive  investigation,  some- 
times in  conjunction  with  the  National  IVansportation  Safety 
Board.  They  do  relatively  few  now,  but  we  coordinate  with  them 
when  we  do  go  out. 

So  we  have  a  very  good  database  for  determining  accident  causa- 
tion— that  is  used  for  our  regulatory  analysis — as  well  as  allocating 
inspector  resources  along  with  our  inspection  databases.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  our  National  Inspection  Plan  is  based  on  risk.  We 
also  have  a  national  grade  crossing  inventory  that  we  maintain  for 
the  States  and  the  railroads.  We  have  developed  a  resource  alloca- 
tion model  through  the  Volpe  Center  that  is  used  extensively  by 
the  States  for  spending  Section  130  funds  under  the  grade  crossing 
program  so  that  they  can  make  better  decisions  on  where  to  get  the 
most  bang  for  their  buck  in  grade  crossing  improvements. 

We  are  also  developing  a  track  maintenance  evaluation  system, 
with  our  office  of  policy  in  FRA  to  give  us  an  idea  of  whether  main- 
tenance spending  by  the  railroads  might  be  affecting  accident  cau- 
sation in  the  track  area.  If  the  spending  patterns  change,  that  may 
give  us  an  indication  of  evolving  problems  before  they  show  up  in 
accidents. 

As  a  last  note,  we  reconcile  our  Hazmat  database  with  RSPA  pe- 
riodically to  make  sure  that  if  we  do  find  any  problems  or  correc- 
tions in  poor  reporting  by  our  respective  stakeholders,  we  go  back 
and  take  corrective  action  to  make  sure  that  the  databases  are  rec- 
onciled throughout  the  year,  particularly  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Mr.  Trent ACOSTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  address  it  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Motor  Carriers  side  in  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Several  years  ago,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  accident  information  we  were  getting  and  insti- 
tuted a  project  with  the  National  Grovemors  Association  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police — NHTSA  was 
represented  on  the  group  as  well — to  come  up  with  a  different  way 
of  getting  accident  information  from  the  truck  and  bus  carriers. 
Prior  to  that,  the  information  was  being  reported  directly  by  those 
carriers. 
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We  successfully  concluded  the  project,  and  the  States  will  now  be 
providing  the  accident  information  directly  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  over  the  Safetynet  telecommunications  system. 
There  will  be  22  data  elements  that  will  be  collected  by  the  States 
and  localities  and  transmitted  to  us.  We  have  34  States  that  are 
now  beginning  to  upload  that  information  and  by  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year  we  expect  all  the  States  to  be  on-line  updating  that 
information.  We  are  very  pleased  with  this  approach. 

We  think  there  are  improvements  that  can  be  added.  Accident 
exposure  data  is  needed  and  we  are  working  with  the  various  of- 
fices within  the  FHWA  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Transportation 
Statistics  within  DOT  to  get  more  and  better  information  on  the 
exposure  of  truck  and  bus  operations  on  the  highway. 

We  are  not  getting  as  part  of  the  data  elements  accident  causa- 
tion, but  we  will  be  working  with  NHTSA  on  their  work.  As  we  get 
all  the  States  uploading  into  our  Safetynet  system,  we  will  go  on 
and  assess  what  additional  information  we  need  and  how  to  get 
that. 

Mr.  HUETTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  FAA,  we  pulse  every  compo- 
nent of  the  system  to  look  for  causes  of  problems  in  order  to  pre- 
vent accidents. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
is  the  primary  determiner  of  cause,  but  we  also  participate  in  every 
accident  investigation  to  look  beyond  what  they  look  at  in  order  to 
determine  causal  factors  in  accidents. 

Beyond  that,  we  have  a  very  comprehensive  reporting  system 
that  looks  at  air  traffic  control,  operational  errors,  pilot  deviations, 
runway  incursions — the  whole  gamut  of  specific  types  of  incidents 
that  we  review  and  thoroughly  investigate  in  order  to  come  up  with 
the  primary  cause,  things  that  we  should  be  looking  at  in  order  to 
prevent  accidents.  Also,  our  inspection  program  is  aimed  particu- 
larly at  being  out  in  the  system  in  order  to  find  out  what  is  hap- 
pening and  where  we  need  to  focus  our  attention. 

Mr.  JUDYCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just  going  to  mention  that  in 
addition  to  the  motor  carrier  database,  at  the  FHWA  we  are  very 
faithful  in  working  with  NHTSA  in  relying  upon  the  FARS  data 
that  is  available. 

As  with  NHTSA,  FHWA  does  do  some  special  surveys  for  data 
for  special  purposes.  For  instance,  we  have  a  highway  safety  infor- 
mation system  relationship  with  five  States  that  have  detailed 
databases  that  we  can  use  for  research  and  development.  That  in- 
formation assists  us,  for  instance,  in  researching  the  older  driver 
as  related  to  design  characteristics  of  the  roadway  and  causal  fac- 
tors. So  that  has  been  very  useful  in  our  research  and  development 
activities.  As  NHTSA  does,  we  also  do  those  special  inventories. 

Admiral  Henn.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  Coast  Guard  side,  our 
system  of  data  collection  was  from  the  beginning  based  on  looking 
at  the  cause  of  the  casualty.  We  have  had  this  system  in  effect  now 
for  a  number  of  decades. 

As  with  any  system,  you  can  always  fine-tune  it,  and  we  have 
done  that.  We  believe  the  data  we  are  getting  is  extremely  good. 
We  do  sensitivity  checks  to  verify  that  the  written  casualty  reports 
that  are  required  from  the  commercial  sector  match  up  with  the 
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data  that  our  Coast  Guard  inspectors  put  into  our  system,  the  Ma- 
rine Safety  Information  System. 

We  back  that  up  with  a  number  of  things  on  very  large  casual- 
ties, such  as  something  like  the  Exxon  Valdez,  where  we  would 
convene  a  Marine  Board  of  Investigation  or  do  a  cooperative  inves- 
tigation with  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board.  Those  are 
primarily  focused  on  getting  at  the  root  cause  of  the  accident. 

One  of  the  areas  we  are  fme-tuning  right  now  in  this  system  of 
ours  is  in  the  area  of  human  factors.  Back  in  1992,  we  put  together 
a  new  module — called  a  MINMOD,  marine  investigation  module — 
that  looks  further  into  the  cause  of  a  casualty.  Say  you  have  a  colli- 
sion. We  know  we  have  the  collision  and  a  report  is  required  to  be 
filed.  But  what  we  are  looking  at  now  is  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  operator,  the  person  on  watch  at  the  time  of  the  casualty? 
What  was  his  sleep  cycle?  What  was  his  work  schedule,  while  not 
on  watch? 

Looking  further  into  what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  casualty  is 
our  aim.  We  always  know  when  steel  meets  steel.  But  the  question 
is,  did  the  person  cause  it  either  through  an  error  in  judgment  or 
just  because  they  were  too  tired  to  stand  the  watch? 

We  are  very  pleased  with  the  information  we  are  getting.  We  ex- 
pect to  see  some  very  interesting  things  now,  since  we  have  had 
this  additional  human  factors  module  in  place  since  1992. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  have  a  second  question  for  all  the  witnesses. 

Admiral  perhaps  I  will  start  with  you  this  time  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  my  colleagues. 

One  of  the  DOT  staff  people  that  was  interviewed  by  our  staff 
for  this  hearing  told  us,  "Our  regulations  are  written  in  blood."  He 
felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  Department  to  act  on  safety 
problems  until  someone  dies  in  a  disaster. 

In  your  experience,  how  ready  is  the  Department  to  act  to  correct 
a  hazardous  condition  before  someone  actually  dies? 

Admiral  Henn.  From  the  marine  side — and  I  will  just  address 
the  marine  side,  but  I  think  the  entire  Department — we  are  looking 
for  the  solution  before  we  have  the  problem  written  in  blood.  From 
the  marine  side  specifically,  we  have  been  doing  this  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  will  cite  the  commercial  fishing  vessel  as  an  example. 
We  were  instrumental  in  carrying  the  torch  in  saying  that  we 
needed  to  regulate  the  commercial  fishing  vessel  industry  and  pre- 
vent 100  lives  from  being  lost  every  year. 

We  did  this  in  1971.  We  didn't  get  any  support,  obviously,  from 
the  industry,  and  not  a  great  deal  of  support  from  any  other  sector 
in  the  Government — except  our  own  Department — ^until  the  mid- 
1980s,  at  which  point  it  shifi^ed  from  a  voluntary  program  that  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Department  were  pushing  to  a  mandatory 
program  that  Congress  put  forth. 

I  think  the  Department  and  we  on  the  marine  side  of  the  house 
have  been  very  proactive.  I  can  tell  you  that  under  Secretary  Pefia 
we  are  even  more  proactive  than  we  have  been  in  the  past.  But  I 
think  we  can  paint  a  very  good  picture  of  being  a  proactive  Depart- 
ment in  this  area. 

Mr.  HUETTNER.  Speaking  from  the  FAA  and  from  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  whole,  I  can  say  that  it  is  totally  appropriate  to  be  both 
proactive  and  reactive.  Obviously,  the  reactive  side  is  the  thing 
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that  people  see  the  most  because  that  is  the  thing  covered  in  the 
press  and  so  forth.  The  majority  of  the  programs  at  FAA — and  I 
would  expect  from  the  other  modes — are  proactive  programs. 

I  have  an  excellent  example  of  that.  We  have  been  monitoring 
the  rate  of  runway  incursions  over  the  last  5  years.  We  saw  the 
rate  climbing  and  we  knew  there  was  a  problem  that  we  needed 
to  address.  We  brought  together  a  team  of  people  from  industry 
and  from  FAA.  We  worked  together  and  developed  a  plan  that  re- 
sulted in  training  and  education;  in  new  signs,  marking,  and  light- 
ing for  airports;  new  technology  to  look  at  how  we  can  use  comput- 
ers, GPS,  and  a  number  of  things  to  help  in  the  runway  incursion 
area. 

Here  is  an  area  where  we  have  been  proactive.  As  a  result,  the 
numbers  are  going  down  and  we  are  very  proud  of  that.  There  are 
a  lot  of  programs  that  are  proactive  and  I  think  we  have  a  lot  to 
be  proud  of  there. 

Mr.  JuDYCKi.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  FHWA  does  not 
regulate  the  industry,  but  certainly  in  a  very  proactive  sense  car- 
ries out  a  program  of  safety  improvement  cooperatively  with  the 
States  to  assure  that  we  target  those  high  areas  of  crashes  and  de- 
velop countermeasures  to  address  them,  whether  it  be  through  pe- 
destrian safety  programs  or  through  corridor  type  improvements. 

That  is  accomplished  very  cooperatively  with  our  sister  agencies, 
such  as  NHTSA  and  FRA.  We  feel  that  we  are  out  in  front  of  iden- 
tifying where  those  issues  exist. 

Mr.  Trentacoste.  On  the  motor  carrier  side,  with  over  275,000 
interstate  motor  carriers,  we  must  focus  our  program  on  the  high 
risk  carriers.  Our  information  systems  are  geared  for  identifying 
those  high  risk  carriers  and  we  will  focus  on  them. 

We  are  also  trying  to  improve  the  database.  One  of  the  things 
we  are  now  trying  to  integrate  into  our  data  system  is  commercial 
vehicle  drivers  who  have  traffic  infractions  that  are  not  now  being 
identified  with  a  particular  motor  carrier.  We  want  to  get  that  in- 
formation into  our  database,  which  will  help  us  to  target  the  high 
risk  carriers. 

We  started  several  years  to  take  a  look  at  our  safety  regulations 
for  trucks  and  buses.  We  started  what  is  called  a  zero  base  review. 
Looking  as  if  there  were  no  safety  regulations  in  place  no^y,  where 
should  we  be  regulating  and  what  should  those  regulations  be? 
How  can  we  provide  incentives  for  the  industry  for  performance- 
based  regulations  so  that  they  will  try  to  achieve  a  high  level  of 
safety  instead  of  meeting  minimum  safety  regulations? 

Mr.  Fine.  We  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  remaining  active  in  this 
area.  We  have  over  40  regulatory  initiatives  underway  right  now, 
over  half  of  which  are  statutorily  mandated  by  Congress. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  opened  up  our  process — both  regu- 
latory and  everything  else  we  do  in  safety  to  our  customers,  rail 
labor,  rail  management,  and  the  supply  industry.  We  have  these 
stakeholders  in  for  roundtable  discussions  to  determine  what  else 
we  should  do  and  what  our  priorities  ought  to  be.  We  are  in  fact 
listening.  We  are  changing  the  culture  in  FRA  very  quickly. 

The  difficulty  we  have  in  all  this  is  how  to  properly  prioritize  all 
these  things,  given  our  staffing  levels,  so  that  we  can  do  appro- 
priate risk  analysis,  balancing  the  resources  against  these  statu- 
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tory  requirements  and  all  the  expectations.  We  have  not  run  into 
any  problems  whatsoever  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  stopping 
us  from  trying  to  do  anything  in  a  regulatory  vein.  We  have  never 
run  into  that. 

Mr.  BiSCHOFF.  Likewise,  we  have  had  no  problem  within  the  De- 
partment recognizing  highway  safety  as  a  major  contributor,  as  I 
mentioned,  94  percent  of  the  transportation  fatalities  and  99  per- 
cent of  the  injuries.  We  are  also  coming  to  realize  now  that  traffic 
injury  is  a  major  public  health  problem  for  the  whole  of  society. 
That  it  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  ages  5  to  34  and  the  fourth 
leading  overall  cause  of  premature  death. 

I  think  we  are  also  coming  now  to  realize  that  it  is  a  major  eco- 
nomic problem  as  well  as  a  major  public  health  problem  and  cost- 
ing the  country  $137  billion  yearly. 

Again,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  that. 

Mr.  SCHULMAN.  From  FTA's  perspective,  I  would  say  that  most 
of  our  program  is  proactive  in  that  it  is  preventive.  Since  we  are 
not  in  an  investigatory  or  regulatory  agency,  our  major  emphasis 
is  on  systems  safety.  By  assisting  the  development  of  systems  safe- 
ty programs  to  require  the  assessment  of  safety  conditions  and  de- 
velopment of  programs  and  practices  to  prevent  and  avoid  inci- 
dents. 

All  of  our  training  is  geared  toward  the  development  of  innova- 
tions and  tools  and  providing  those  "best  practices"  to  transit  pro- 
fessionals again,  to  prevent  incidents  and  accidents.  I  think  also 
the  current  expansion  of  FTA's  reporting  systems  to  begin  to  collect 
information  on  crime  and  security  issues  is  reflective  of  what  we 
see  happening  in  the  transit  community  at  this  particular  point, 
again,  to  develop  a  set  of  tools  and  innovative  practices  to  assist 
the  transit  community  in  preventing  these  occurrences. 

I  would  say  that  we  are  very  much  proactive  in  a  preventive  role 
rather  than  in  a  reactive  role. 

Ms.  McMuRRAY.  In  our  agency,  we  have  tried  to  learn  from  each 
and  every  crisis  that  we  have  had  to  deal  with.  Hopefully,  we  now 
have  mechanisms  in  place  to  better  anticipate  where  there  might 
in  fact  be  future  accidents  in  the  transportation  system. 

I  will  mention  a  couple  of  areas  where  I  think  we  are  doing  a 
fairly  good  job.  In  the  hazardous  materials  area,  we  are  fortunate 
in  that  our  enabling  legislation  allows  us  to  regulate  materials  that 
may  pose  a  hazard.  That  language  has  allowed  us  to  regulate  mate- 
rials that  have  the  potential,  if  you  will,  to  cause  massive  devasta- 
tion and  need  for  emergency  response. 

An  example  of  that  is  in  the  spent  nuclear  fuels  area.  We  have 
not  had  a  major  accident  in  this  country  in  that  hazard  class.  I 
hope  to  think  that  one  of  the  reasons  might  be  because  we  have 
very  stringent  regulations  on  the  transport  of  those  materials.  As 
well,  munitions  and  explosives  that  are  transported  in  the  Nation's 
highway  and  rail  systems — I  believe  that  we  have  identified  those 
as  major  risks  and  that  we  moved  forward  to  regulate  that  indus- 
try before  a  crisis  occurred. 

I  had  mentioned  earlier  in  my  testimony  about  the  quality  of 
data  and  risk  assessment,  particularly  in  our  pipeline  safety  pro- 
gram. We  recognize  that  our  resources  in  the  Federal  Government 
are  dwarfed  compared  to  that  available  to  State  and  local  govern- 
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ments  in  the  pipeline  inspection  area.  We  use  risk  assessment,  a 
risk  hierarchy,  to  target  inspections.  I  beheve  we  have  taken  a 
proactive  position,  not  waiting  for  accidents  to  occur.  Surely,  the 
Colonial  accident  was  a  very  important  seminal  event,  if  you  will, 
in  RSPA  where  we  had  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask  ourselves  regard- 
ing how  we  might  have  avoided  such  a  disaster.  To  that  end,  we 
have  refocused  our  pipeline  program  to  give  more  attention  to  envi- 
ronmental degradation  from  the  release  of  oil  in  pipelines. 

But  we  also  recognize  that  the  pipeline  infrastructure  in  this 
country  is  aging.  We  are  taking  steps  to  regulate  cast  iron  pipes 
and  other  older  methods  of  pipeline  construction.  We  also  are  look- 
ing for  ways  to  strengthen  State  programs,  including  lobbying 
State  Legislatures  on  implementing  what  we  call  one-call  systems, 
which  would  require  pipeline  workers  as  well  as  construction  work- 
ers to  call  the  one-call  number  before  they  choose  to  excavate 
around  a  pipeline. 

Hopefully,  we  have  all  at  this  table  learned  from  crises  we  have 
had  to  deal  with  and  have  mechanisms  in  place  where  we  regularly 
talk  about  the  risks  in  the  transportation  system  and  address 
them. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  would  now  recognize  the  distinguished 
Ranking  Member,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Inhofe. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral,  since  I  am  on  the  Coast  Guard  Committee,  I  will  begin 
with  you. 

In  your  written  and  verbal  testimony,  I  think  you  referred  to  the 
fact  that  there  must  be  improvements  in  training  and  operating 
procedures.  I  think  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  this  need  in 
the  circumstances  revolving  around  the  barge  that  hit  the  railroad 
bridge. 

In  that  instance,  it  would  appear  that  although  the  vessel  had 
navigational  equipment,  they  didn't  know  how  to  use  it.  What 
changes  do  you  see  that  might  address  this? 

Admiral  Henn.  Sir,  the  Secretary  has  put  forward  a  report  to 
Congress  outlining  a  number  of  recommendations  that  FRA  and 
the  Coast  Guard  came  up  with.  With  regard  to  the  licensing  end, 
we  think  there  is  a  need  for  enhancements  across-the-board.  We 
think  there  is  a  need  to  recognize  geographical  limitations  on  a  li- 
cense. We  think  there  is  a  need  to  recognize  that  one  type  of  towing 
vessel  is  not  the  same  as  another  type,  to  recognize  that  to  be  li- 
censed as  a  third  mate  on  a  deep-draft  ocean-going  ship  doesn't 
qualify  you — as  it  does  today  under  existing  regulation — to  operate 
a  towing  vessel  that  may  require  skills  substantially  different  and 
that  are  not  acquired  while  being  a  third  mate  on  an  ocean-going 
deep-draft  vessel. 

We  think  there  are  needs  to  take  a  look  at  using  simulators 
more.  We  have  a  project  almost  at  completion  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  tell  us  where  and  how  to  use  simulators  to 
provide  not  only  training  but  to  assess  the  qualification. 

Yes,  there  is  a  need.  The  Secretary  has  addressed  those  areas  we 
need  to  work  on.  Indeed,  we  need  to  move  forward  with  those 
quickly,  sir. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  about  the  simulators  be- 
cause they  are  now  expanding  that  beyond  the  original  intent. 
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Ms.  McMurray,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  some  things  that  hap- 
pened recently  on  Monday.  We  all  witnessed  first-hand  how  vulner- 
able our  transportation  network  system  is.  The  bomb  threat  on  the 
14th  Street  Bridge  affected  all  aspects  of  transportation. 

I  guess  I  can't  ask,  What  can  be  done  about  something  like  that? 
I  don't  think  anything  can.  But  what  role  would  RSPA  have?  What 
role  did  you  play  in  that  as  far  as  advising  other  jurisdictions  and 
other  levels  of  government? 

Ms.  McMurray.  As  I  understand,  as  that  drama  unfolded  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Government  were  confined  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment arms  of  Gk)vernment — ^the  FBI  working  with  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Law  enforcement  agencies  have  primary  jurisdiction 
over  addressing  that. 

You  mentioned  that  the  14th  Street  Bridge  is  a  vital  segment  to 
commuting  in  the  Washington  area.  We  were  vigilant  in  overseeing 
it.  We  offered  our  assistance  to  the  city  as  well  as  the  Justice  De- 
partment. However,  we  were  not  called  into  any  type  of  direct  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  So  the  Justice  Department  and  the  law  enforcement 
agencies — ^you  received  no  calls  from  them?  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  advise  them  of  the  resources  that  are  available 
and  your  willingness — in  the  event  something  like  that  happens 
again? 

Ms.  McMurray.  Perhaps  one  of  the  other  witnesses  can  help  me 
here.  I  am  not  real  certain  what  we  might  be  able  to  offer  directly 
other  than  assistance  in  diverting  traffic  or  other  transportation  ex- 
pertise we  might  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  to  the  solution. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Does  anyone  else  have  a  thought  on  that  incident? 

Mr.  JUDYCKI.  Let  me  just  mention  that  one  of  the  things  the 
FHWA  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  perspective  and  are 
working  with  enforcement  and  others  to  promote  is  incident  man- 
agement programs  where  States  and  local  jurisdictions  essentially 
do  some  pre-planning  for  non-recurring  incidents.  Certainly,  that 
was  a  non-recurring  incident,  and  not  usually  of  the  variety  that 
we  see  with  fender-benders  or  other  crashes. 

There  is  a  coalition  that  is  now  in  place  that  is  made  up  of  State 
associations  as  well  as  tow  truck  operators  and  enforcement  offi- 
cials that  have  dedicated  their  time  to  getting  around  to  many 
States  and  metropolitan  areas  to  address  how  you  would  detect  and 
then  divert  traffic  in  situations  such  as  the  one  that  occurred  ear- 
lier this  week. 

Mr.  Trentacoste.  If  I  could  add,  the  Administrator  of  the 
FHWA  last  year  instituted  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Beltway  safety 
initiative  where  we  pulled  together  the  enforcement  community, 
emergency  responders,  fire  departments,  and  whatnot  to  look  at 
safety  on  the  highways  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  One  of  the 
things  that  has  done  is  to  tremendously  improve  the  communica- 
tions between  all  the  different  agencies  involved — they  know  whatj 
our  capabilities  are  and  what  we  can  add  to  a  particular  situation. 
I  would  imagine  that  they  would  call  us  if  something  were  to  come 
up  where  they  thought  they  needed  something  from  us. 

That  mechanism  has  certainly  improved  the  communication  be- 
tween all  the  jurisdictions. 
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Mr.  INHOFE.  Of  course,  I  hope  it  is  a  non-recurring  thing,  but  you 
never  know.  I  am  not  asking  the  question  to  be  at  all  critical.  I 
think  everyone  did  a  fine  job,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  does 
involve  everyone.  Of  course,  it  involves  all  aspects  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  Huettner,  I  assume  I  know  your  position  on  the  transfer  of 
air  traffic  control  functions  to  the  Federal  corporation.  You  are 
probably  aware  that  I  have  some  concerns  with  that  from  a  general 
aviation  perspective,  a  cost  perspective,  and  safety.  I  am  joined  for 
probably  different  reasons  by  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Oberstar  sent  an 
11-page  communication  to  you  folks  and  sent  a  copy  to  me  just  in 
the  last  few  days.  In  this,  he  asserts  that  those  things  that  we  say 
would  be  improved,  we  can  do  under  the  current  system. 

How  do  you  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Huettner.  I  know  there  is  an  interdepartmental  team  that 
is  working  on  developing  a  plan  at  this  point.  It  is  really  premature 
to  provide  the  details  of  the  plan  at  this  time.  But  I  do  know  that 
one  of  the  going-in  positions  was  that  we  were  aiming  at  enhancing 
safety  through  the  proposal.  But  that  is  really  all  I  can  say  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  iNHOFE.  When  do  you  think — again,  I  am  not  saying  this 
critically — we  will  get  more  details  on  this  so  that  we  can  get  down 
to  specific  questions  such  as.  What  can  we  not  do  now  that  we 
could  do  under  that? 

Mr.  Huettner.  I  know  they  are  aiming  for  mid-April  for  a  re- 
port. I  know  that  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  both  have 
offered  to  work  with  the  Congress  on  this.  I  know  your  concerns 
are  very  important  to  them.  So  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  in  touch 
with  you  as  the  details  become  available. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  From  a  political  perspective,  you  are  always  better 
off  to  come  on  out  with  a  plan  because  people  will  read  the  very 
worst  into  something  that  isn't  there.  We  will  be  very  anxious  to 
see  that. 

You  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  GPS  system  and  how  you  are 
coming  into  both  precision  and  non-precision  approaches.  I  used 
that  for  approaches  all  the  way  across  Siberia,  so  I  am  pretty  fa- 
miliar with  the  use  of  GPS  in  that. 

How  do  you  think  you  are  coming  along  with  that?  It  is  a  great 
program,  it  is  cost-effective,  and  it  will  provide  a  lot  of  safety  for 
a  lot  of  airports  that  right  now  don't  have  good  systems  other  than 
maybe  a  NDB. 

Mr.  Huettner.  Congressman,  this  is  a  very  exciting  program 
and  one  that  we  have  on  one  of  the  highest  priorities  I  have  seen 
in  the  agency.  It  is  operational  today.  The  standards  have  been 
worked  out  with  DOD;  the  satellites  are  there;  the  approach  plates 
are  there;  we  have  over  2,000  overlays  already  in  place.  We  have 
the  first  two  pieces  of  equipment  certified  for  airborne  use.  Con- 
tinental Airlines  has  already  had  about  6,000  approaches  into 
Aspen. 

We  are  up  and  running  and  that  program  is  exciting. 

The  other  steps  you  mentioned  are  important.  We  need  precision 
approaches.  For  that,  we  need  wide  area  differential,  and  we  are 
trying  to  accelerate  that  program.  We  are  hoping  to  be  able  to  get 
that  into  place  by  1996. 
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Aside  from  that,  we  are  also  working  in  the  1995  time  frame  to 
prove  category  Il/category  III  GPS  capability.  So  it  is  on  a  fast 
track  and  we  are  very  anxious  for  the  results.  Safety  will  definitely 
be  enhanced. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  You  say  the  charts  are  already  printed?  For  how 
many? 

Mr.  HUETTNER.  We  have  overlays  of  existing  approach  plates. 
About  2,000  of  those  are  available. 

In  addition  to  that,  obviously  you  can  use  the  GPS  to  fly  the  ap- 
proaches that  are  already  published.  And  this  is  for  non-precision 
approaches  only. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Unfortunately,  the  reality  of  it  is  that  an  awful  lot 
of  the  non-precision  approaches  are  used  for  precision  approaches. 

How  about  the  ALS,  the  advanced  landing  system?  How  is  that 
progressing? 

Mr.  HuETTNER.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  but 
we  would  be  happy  to  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  following  was  received  from  Mr.  Huettner:] 

FAA  is  working  with  the  Advanced  Navigation  and  Positioning  Corporation 
(ANPC)  in  the  design  approval  process.  ANPC  originally  submitted  a  request  for  ap- 
proval of  the  Advanced  Landing  System  (ALS),  now  known  as  the  Transponder 
Landing  System,  or  TLS,  in  November  1993.  Because  TLS  was  not  identical  to  the 
Instrument  Landing  System  (ILS)  type,  as  required  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Regula- 
tions, FAA  disapproved  the  request  for  approval  of  TLS. 

In  February,  FAA  established  an  evaluation  team,  which  set  the  design  approval 
requirements  for  TLS.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  actions  ANPC  needs  to  take  to  com- 
plete its  revised  submission  for  approval  will  take  at  least  three  months.  Once  that 
submission  has  been  made,  FAA  will  conclude  the  first  part  of  the  approval  process 
and  provide  design  approval,  if  forthcoming,  within  90  days.  This  will  assist  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  its  evaluation  activities,  and  enable  ANPC  to  market  TLS 
on  a  limited  application  basis,  assuming  the  product  is  approved.  The  next  evalua- 
tion team  meetings  are  set  for  April  6  and  7  to  develop  more  detailed  schedules  and 
plan  flight  testing. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  Barcia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on  assembling  such  a  distin- 
guished panel  of  the  folks  today  to  testify  before  your  subcommit- 
tee. 

I  have  three  concerns  that  I  would  like  to  share.  The  first  con- 
cerns the  Department  of  Transportation  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  Perhaps  Mr.  Judycki  could  respond,  but  I 
have  more  of  a  comment  than  a  question. 

The  Michigan  State  Constitution,  unfortunately,  prevents  my 
State  from  meeting  two  of  the  six  criteria  required  under  the  Sec- 
tion 410  intoxicated  driving  mitigation  program.  Therefore,  al- 
though my  State  officials  inform  me  that  Michigan  has  performed 
better  than  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  States  who  qualify  under  the 
program,  we  are  ineligible  for  funding. 

I  am  already  working  with  staff  at  NHTSA  on  this  issue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  I  do  not  need  to  take  up  the  witness'  time  right  now. 
However,  I  do  want  to  state  for  the  record  that  it  concerns  me 
greatly  that  while  Michigan  is  working  well  in  achieving  the  goals 
of  our  traffic  safety  program,  we  are  barred  from  receiving  program 
funding  which  may  save  the  lives  of  some  of  my  constituents  be- 
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cause,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  inflexible  criteria  which  in  some 
cases  ignores  success. 

The  second  concern  I  would  like  to  express  will  be  directed  to  Mr. 
Fine  and  perhaps  he  could  comment  from  the  FRA's  perspective. 

State  officials  have  informed  me  that  they  are  concerned  that 
there  are  not  enough  resources  available  to  properly  mark  and 
place  barriers  on  railroad  crossings  in  rural  areas.  I  wonder  if  the 
Administrator  can  comment  on  this  and  share  with  the  committee 
what  is  being  done  to  address  this  issue.  If  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  is  using  other  technologies  or  programs,  perhaps  it 
would  be  less  expensive  than  actual  lighted  crossing  guards  to  ad- 
dress the  problem. 

I  do  understand  that  under  ISTEA  there  was  a  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity placed  for  States  to  use  some  of  the  earmarked  Federal  trans- 
portation funds  that  come  back  to  those  States — I  think  around  10 
percent — to  upgrade  safety  at  railroad  crossings.  We  have  a  situa- 
tion up  in  rural  Michigan  where  we  consistently  are  having  fatali- 
ties. At  certain  intersections,  we  are  not  having  success  with  our 
Michigan  Department  of  Transportation  in  terms  of  getting  some 
of  those  needs  addressed. 

But  it  is  an  issue  with  the  public.  Many  suggestions  have  come 
into  my  office  such  as  strobe  lights,  luminescent  reflectors  as  being 
a  less  expensive  method  of  attempting  to  alert  the  public  to  an  ap- 
proaching train  at  a  dangerous  crossing. 

Mr.  Fine.  Again,  it  would  be  premature  to  get  into  the  specifics 
of  the  plan. 

As  far  as  the  funding  issues,  I  think  Mr.  Judycki  would  be  better 
positioned  to  answer  that  in  terms  of  how  the  funds  go  out.  That 
comes  out  of  the  highway  funding.  But  we  are  addressing  that. 
There  are  a  number  of  different  alternatives. 

We  are  looking  at  additional  research  as  part  of  our  action  plan. 
We  are  certainly  open  to  any  and  all  suggestions.  That  is  why  we 
are  doing  this. 

Mr.  Barcia.  I  have  one  remaining  comment  for  the  Federal  Tran- 
sit Administration,  Mr.  Schulman. 

The  transit  officials  in  my  district  have  expressed  a  serious  con- 
cern that  proposals  to  cut  operating  funding  may  force  them  to 
shift  capital  budget  funds  to  operational  budgets,  thereby  causing 
them  to  use  older  vehicles  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

I  already  have  been  hearing  for  years  as  a  State  legislator  that 
public  transit  systems  are  severely  strained  for  operating  funds.  I 
guess  one  of  my  concerns  is  that  this  does  in  fact  pose  a  threat  to 
public  safety,  which  may  result  from  using  older,  potentially  dan- 
gerous vehicles  with  faulty  equipment  in  public  transportation. 

Mr.  Schulman,  would  you  care  to  comment  on  this?  I  know  there 
is  not  much  we  can  do  other  than  to  struggle  to  achieve  a  stronger 
level  of  support  in  the  Congress  in  terms  of  appropriations.  But 
have  you  been  hearing  that  from  other  parts  of  the  country?  Is  this 
a  concern  in  terms  of  public  safety? 

Mr.  Schulman.  We  have  heard  similar  issues  raised  with  respect 
to  the  reduction  in  the  operating  assistance.  It  has  always  been  a 
very  thorny  issue  of  the  balance  between  the  operating  assistance 
program  and  capital  assistance. 
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For  the  first  time  ever,  the  Federal  Transit  Administration's 
budget  will  include  the  full  funding  of  formula  capital  assistance 
under  the  President's  1995  budget.  Also,  we  will  propose  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  capital  funding  under  the  discretionary  pro- 
gram as  well.  Regarding  the  issue  of  operating  older  equipment — 
we  have  responded  by  providing  States  and  local  communities  with 
the  largest  resource  ever  for  the  replacement  of  equipment. 

Again,  it  was  a  difficult  balance  question  of  trying  to  decide 
where  to  prioritize  the  funding.  But  the  Administration,  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  Administrator  are  very  supportive  of  public  trans- 
portation and  have  budgeted  the  largest  amount  of  money  that  has 
ever  been  made  available  in  the  history  of  our  program. 

We  think  we  have  adequately  balanced  the  question,  but  we  do 
appreciate  the  concerns  of  your  constituents  and  others  around  the 
country. 

Mr.  Barcia.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  the 
final  comment  very  much.  Many  of  us  have  fought  through  the 
years  to  make  sure  operating  assistance  gets  its  fair  share.  I  be- 
lieve that  battle  will  continue  to  be  fought  this  year.  I  hope  we  will 
be  successful. 

Mr.  Judycki  and  Mr.  Fine,  could  you  describe  in  a  little  more  de- 
tail how  FRA  and  the  FHWA  are  coordinating  to  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  grade  crossing  accidents? 

Mr.  Judycki.  We  have  been  working  for  some  time  on  rail  grade 
crossing  safety  improvement  programs.  From  a  funding  perspec- 
tive, I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  of  the  10  percent  safety 
set-aside  of  surface  transportation  program  dollars,  in  any  particu- 
lar year  about  $150  million  of  that  is  dedicated  toward  rail  grade 
crossing  operations  and  improvements  in  the  States. 

In  addition  to  that,  regular  Federal-aid  funds,  obviously,  are  not 
only  eligible  but  are  encouraged  to  be  used  for  crossing  improve- 
ment. 

We  have  been  working  together  more  recently,  certainly,  to  carry 
out  the  Secretary's  priority  on  safety  in  dealing  with  rail  grade 
crossings  to  put  together  the  action  plan  Mr.  Fine  mentioned  ear- 
lier. But  I  think  historically  there  has  been  a  very  close  relation- 
ship. For  instance,  we  evaluated  the  causes  of  accidents  and  were 
responsive  to  the  needs  for  sign,  signal,  and  marking  improvements 
at  crossings. 

Reducing  railway-highway  grade  crossing  accidents,  which  now 
account  for  some  600  fatalities  per  year,  is  certainly  tremendously 
important  to  us  as  we  move  toward  carrying  out  the  action  plan 
that  Mr.  Fine  mentioned. 

Mr.  Fine.  We  are  looking  at  a  lot  of  things  under  the  action  plan. 
One  of  those  is  to  try  to  take  a  corridor  approach  to  improving  the 
grade  crossing  problem,  to  try  to  use  the  money  in  a  better  way  to 
look  at  maybe  closing  some  crossings,  maybe  doing  some  low-cost 
improvements  along  the  corridor  on  some  other  crossings,  and 
using  the  money  that  is  available  for  automated  warning  devices 
where  they  can  best  be  used  rather  than  looking  at  these  improve- 
ments on  a  one-crossing-at-a-time  basis. 
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As  I  mentioned,  we  are  looking  to  increase  crossing  closures 
where  there  are  alternatives.  That  is  always  a  difficult  problem  at 
a  local  level.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  are  looking  at  a  lot  of  re- 
search projects.  The  educational  efforts  we  feel  are  very  important 
in  support  of  Operation  Lifesaver,  Incorporated  and  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  We  have  been  talking  to  NHTSA  about  some  in- 
volvement in  that  regard. 

Yesterday,  FRA  had  a  hearing  on  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making on  inspection,  testing,  and  maintenance  regulations  for 
automated  crossings  and  to  require  the  railroads  to  fix  or  repair 
without  undue  delay  the  automated  devices  at  those  crossings.  We 
are  concerned  about  credibility  problems  to  motorists.  If  there  is  a 
false  activation — and  we  found  that  there  are  approximately  46,000 
of  those  a  year — we  might  be  giving  a  bad  message  to  motorists. 
Maybe  that  is  why  so  many  people  are  going  around  the  gates.  As 
I  said  we  have  a  regulatory  initiative  in  that  regard. 

Also,  this  year  we  will  be  adding  16  additional  inspectors.  This 
is  the  first  time  we  have  had  grade  crossing  inspectors  out  there. 
There  will  be  eight  program  managers  for  the  grade  crossing  pro- 
gram to  work  at  the  State  and  local  level.  And  there  will  be  eight 
additional  signal  and  train  control  inspectors  to  look  at  the  auto- 
mated warning  devices. 

In  addition,  we  anticipate  over  20  State  inspectors  joining  the 
program. 

Mr.  JuDYCKi.  Let  me  just  add  to  that,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Fine  mentioned  Operation  Lifesaver.  We  collectively  have 
about  $400,000  a  year  that  goes  to  Operation  Lifesaver  to  enhance 
safety  at  crossings.  Operation  Lifesaver  is  a  very  important  volun- 
teer-based organization  at  the  grassroots  level  in  all  of  your  States 
that  does  fine  work  in  this  regard. 

In  addition,  we  have  recently  focused  some  attention  on  working, 
for  instance,  through  Operation  Lifesaver,  to  address  commercial 
vehicle  operations  at  crossings.  For  instance,  we  are  working  to  cre- 
ate a  trucker-on-the-train  program  where  motor  carrier  executives 
would  actually  accompany  train  engineers  to  gain  an  appreciation 
as  to  what  they  are  faced  with  from  the  basis  of  the  industry. 
Trucker-on-the-train  is  based  upon  a  program  that  has  been  in  ex- 
istence previously  that  has  worked  very  well. 

Also,  in  the  future  technology  is  going  to  play  a  very  important 
role.  I  mentioned  IVHS.  On  the  technology  side  we  are  going  to  be 
looking  at  some  proximity  alert  systems  for  crossings.  We  have  so- 
licited from  industry  in  this  country  the  systems  that  they  have  to 
evaluate.  We  will  likely  be  looking  at  the  evaluation  of  those  sys- 
tems first  on  emergency  vehicles,  policy  vehicles,  school  buses,  and 
so  forth.  But  the  concept  is  that  the  technology  is  available  that 
should  be  evaluated  that  in  fact  would  in  the  vehicle  provide  an 
alert  system  for  a  crossing  hazard. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Judycki  and  Mr.  Schulman,  in  your  testimonies, 
you  both  mentioned  IVHS.  How  are  you  coordinating  your  efforts 
to  apply  IVHS  technology  to  improve  safety? 

Mr.  Judycki.  Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  Department,  the  IVHS 
program — and  I  will  address  the  overall  coordination  of  the  FVHS 
program  because  that  also  gets  at  the  heart  of  safety,  which  is  one 
of  the  major  objectives  of  the  IVHS  program. 
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Within  the  Department,  we  have  been  operating  with  a  coordi- 
nating committee  that  has  developed  poUcy  and  budget  and  pro- 
grams for  the  rVHS  program  to  deHver  an  IVHS  program  that  is 
departmental  in  nature.  That  coordinating  committee  has  operated 
at  the  Deputy  Administrator  level. 

There  is  a  multi-modal  working  group  in  the  Department  that  is 
made  up  of  all  the  administrations  that  are  involved  in  the  IVHS 
program  addressing  projects  and  programs  for  IVHS  that  provide 
advice  to  that  coordinating  committee.  We  are  now  in  the  process 
within  the  Department  of  transitioning  to  a  joint  program  office  for 
IVHS  that  will  be  located  within  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, but  will  serve  as  the  agent  for  the  Department  to  execute  the 
rVHS  program. 

Just  as  important  as  coordinating  and  working  within  the  De- 
partment, however,  to  reach  our  safety  objectives  for  IVHS  are  our 
partners  outside  of  the  Department — whether  it  be  other  Federal 
agencies,  the  States,  or  our  advisory  committee  for  IVHS,  IVHS 
AMERICA.  IVHS  AMERICA  has  a  Benefits  Evaluation  Committee. 
One  of  their  charges  is  to  look  at  the  benefits  of  IVHS  toward  safe- 
ty, one  of  our  principal  objectives. 

Within  the  Department,  we  are  working  with  the  Volpe  Center, 
which  is  part  of  RSPA,  on  developing  a  framework  for  the  IVHS 
evaluation  of  benefits.  That  framework  will  in  fact  include  safety 
as  one  of  the  major  evaluation  criteria.  RSPA  has  been  very  much 
involved  in  our  internal  coordinating  groups  and  mechanisms  to  de- 
liver a  departmental  program  for  IVHS. 

Mr.  SCHULMAN.  Within  the  multi-modal  program  of  IVHS,  we 
have  a  component  that  we  have  called  Advanced  Public  Transpor- 
tation System,  or  APTS.  The  particular  purpose  of  that  program  is 
to  apply  all  the  advanced  communication  technologies  to  the  more 
efficient  and  safer  operation  of  public  transportation. 

One  major  component  of  that  program  is  automatic  vehicle  loca- 
tion, which  tracks  the  actual  routing  of  the  bus  through  urban  or 
rural  networks.  GPS  is  at  the  heart  of  those  vehicle  location  sys- 
tems. Another  new  technology  that  is  being  brought  aboard  buses 
at  this  particular  time  is  emergency  warning  system  silent  alarms. 
Obviously,  when  an  alarm  is  sounded,  the  important  thing  is  to 
know  where  the  vehicle  is.  GPS  is  at  the  heart  of  that  location 
function  so  that  the  proper  individuals  and  proper  police  forces  can 
be  targeted  to  the  precise  location  at  the  bus. 

Also  in  accidents,  it  is  important  to  know  the  location  of  the  vehi- 
cles. Again,  the  GPS  is  the  heart  of  the  system  to  locate  where  that 
accident  has  taken  place  so  that  the  appropriate  fire,  medical,  or 
police  can  be  made  available. 

We  see  the  GPS  as  a  central  element.  There  are  alternates  to 
GPS  as  we  deal  in  the  urbzin  area,  but  as  we  try  to  expand  these 
systems  into  the  rural  communities,  the  GPS  is  the  system  that  we 
must  rely  on.  So  we  see  it  as  very  important  aspect.  The  whole  pro- 
gram has  geared  itself  to  better  safety  in  stations,  at  bus  facilities, 
et  cetera.  This  is  a  very  important  component  of  providing  better 
customer  service  to  transit  users. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Ms.  McMurray,  in  your  testimony  you  mentioned 
hazardous  materials  regulation  as  an  example  of  a  successful  cross- 
modal  safety  effort.  Yet  you  note  that  your  responsibilities  do  not 
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include  bulk  vessels.  As  a  result,  when  you  provided  data  to  our 
staff  on  damages  caused  by  hazardous  material  releases,  the  data 
for  1989  showed  total  damages  from  waterborne  hazardous  mate- 
rial incidents  to  be  $39,900  despite  the  fact  that  the  grounding  of 
the  Exxon  Valdez  that  year  resulted  in  damages  of  more  than  $2 
billion. 

Why  don't  RSPA  and  the  Coast  Guard  develop  a  common 
database  on  damages  from  hazardous  material  releases? 

For  that  matter,  Ms.  McMurray,  the  data  you  provided  didn't  in- 
clude hazardous  material  releases  from  pipelines,  which  you  regu- 
late yourselves.  Why  aren't  they  part  of  the  same  database? 

Ms.  McMurray.  We  are  working  to  include  the  pipeline  releases 
in  the  program  of  the  Hazardous  Material  Information  System.  We 
are  all  in  the  same  family,  so  hopefully  we  are  working  very  colle- 
gially  to  do  that. 

As  I  mentioned  and  you  pointed  out,  we  do  not  regulate  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials  in  bulk  vessels.  The  Coast 
Guard  maintains  that  database.  I  would  agree  that  there  may  be 
opportunities  for  the  Coast  Guard  and  RSPA  to  work  to  incorporate 
both  property  damage,  fatalities,  and  injuries  into  the  HMIS. 

I  see  Admiral  Henn  nodding.  So  in  the  spirit  of  intermodal  co- 
ordination, I  would  expect  that  we  will  be  working  along  those 
lines. 

He  may  also  have  an  observation  about  bulk  vessels  and  Hazmat 
data. 

Admiral  Henn.  I  agree  totally  with  Ms.  McMurray. 

I  think  we  are  seeing  within  the  Department  an  ongoing  process 
of  not  only  sharing  data,  but  combining  our  data  so  that  we  can 
use  it  across  modes.  I  think  the  new  transportation  system  data 
collection  group  will  fare  us  very  well  in  that  area.  But  obviously, 
the  Coast  Guard  and  RSPA  have  worked  together  over  a  number 
of  years  very  closely  with  regard  to  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  both  here  at  home  and  also  setting  standards  inter- 
nationally so  that  the  United  States  wasn't  written  out  of  the 
world-wide  market  because  of  technicalities. 

We  will  continue  to  do  that.  I  think  there  is  a  good  story  there 
and  I  think  it  is  a  win-win  for  the  whole  Department. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Judycki,  in  your  testimony  you  discussed  the 
many  studies  that  FHWA  is  conducting  on  the  operator  fatigue 
issue.  While  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  study  this  issue,  none  of 
your  studies  appear  to  address  the  isSue  of  enforcement. 

Just  yesterday,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  published  an  article  in 
which  one  trucker  was  quoted  as  saying,  "The  logbooks  that  the 
DOT  uses  to  enforce  hours  of  service  regulations  are  a  joke.  The 
DOT  knows  it." 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  reports  that  almost 
one-third  of  truck  fatalities  are  due  to  fatigue.  Of  truck  drivers 
themselves,  63  percent  believe  that  other  drivers  routinely  violate 
the  hours-of-service  regulations. 

Do  you  think  your  enforcement  is  adequate?  Are  the  logbooks  a 
joke?  And  what  are  you  doing  to  improve  enforcement  of  hours  of 
service  regulations?  Are  you  considering  any  rulemaking  to  im- 
prove enforcement? 
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Mr.  Trentacoste.  Relative  to  rulemaking,  we  will  hold  off  until 
we  complete  more  of  the  studies  in  terms  of  the  operator  fatigue 
and  what  those  studies  reveal.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  en- 
forcement levels  and  we  are  working  with  our  own  Federal  field  in- 
vestigators to  improve  their  enforcement  of  the  hours-of-service 
regulations  as  they  visit  carriers.  We  are  also  working  with  the 
States  through  the  Motor  Carrier  Ssifety  Assistance  Program  to 
provide  more  expertise  to  them. 

We  are  setting  up  databases  so  that  the  inspectors  out  in  the 
field  and  their  supervisors  will  be  able  to  know  which  of  the  inves- 
tigators are  writing  up  violations  on  hours-of-service.  If  there  are 
investigators  that  don't  appear  to  be  finding  any  hours-of-service 
violations,  they  may  need  additional  training. 

We  are  developing  a  whole  training  module  that  is  set  up  as  on- 
the-job  training  and  remote  training  so  that  as  we  identify  inves- 
tigators and  inspectors  out  there  that  need  additional  training,  we 
can  deliver  that  in  a  very  efficient  way. 

I  think  the  FVHS  is  going  to  provide  some  of  the  technology  that 
will  allow  us  to  improve  the  enforcement  of  hours  of  service  as  well 
as  m£iking  sure  that  drivers  who  are  put  out  of  service  for  exceed- 
ing the  hours — that  that  is  enforced  before  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. We  will  have  some  operational  tests  in  that  area  within  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Do  the  accident  reports  you  receive  on  truck  accidents  specify  the 
exact  type  of  vehicles  that  are  involved?  For  example,  in  your  anal- 
ysis of  the  data,  can  you  differentiate  between  a  regular  double 
trailer  truck  and  a  longer  combination  vehicle,  such  as  turnpike 
doubles  and  Rocky  Mountain  doubles? 

Mr.  Trentacoste.  The  22  data  elements  that  we  worked  out 
with  the  National  Governors  Association  does  have  information 
about  the  t3rpe  of  vehicle.  I  can't  answer  and  will  have  to  report 
back  for  the  record  as  far  as  whether  it  will  be  able  to  differentiate 
between  the  doubles  and  the  triples.  I  do  know  that  there  are  com- 
bination vehicles  in  there,  but  I  do  not  know  the  level  of  detail  that 
we  have  in  that  report. 

I  will  have  to  get  back  for  the  record  on  that  one. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  It  may  be  helpful  to  have  that  type  of  information 
for  us. 

[The  following  was  received  from  Mr.  Trentacoste:] 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  key  National  Governor's  Association  (NGA)-rec- 
ommended  accident  data  elements.  Currently,  the  NGA  data  elements  do  not  pro- 
vide for  differentiation  between  28-foot  doubles  and  "long  doubles"  such  as  Rocky 
Mountain  or  Turnpike  doubles.  Triples  are,  of  course,  edways  longer  combinations 
vehicles  (LCVs)  and  represent  a  separate  category  on  the  vehicle  configuration  por- 
tion of  the  accident  elements.  Triples  can  be  easily  determined  from  the  NGA  data 
elements  when  the  information  is  properly  submitted.  Sometimes  a  "triple"  on  closer 
inspection  turns  out  to  be  a  double  where  the  accident  reporter  counted  the  con- 
verter dolly  as  a  separate  vehicle. 

The  FHWA  believes  that  the  NGA  accident  data  elements  should  not  be  changed 
until  all  States  have  adopted  them  so  as  not  to  delay  nationwide  implementation 
of  the  accident  form.  Currently,  34  States  supply  some  or  all  of  the  NGA  accident 
data  elements  to  the  FHWA.  Nineteen  States  supply  all  of  the  elements  and  15  sup- 
ply some  of  the  elements. 
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Covering  LCVs  in  more  detail  will  be  the  first  change  pursued  after  all  States  are 
ising  the  elements.  In  the  interim,  the  FHWA  is  beginning  an  LCV  accident  study 
ising  100  randomly-selected  carriers  that  operate  LCVs.  Depending  on  the  results 
)f  the  analysis  an  additional  100  randomly-selected  carriers  may  be  added  to  the 
study. 
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Figure  2 

Key  NGA-Recommended  Accident  Data  Elements 

(Elements  applicable  only  to  truck  and  bus  accidents) 

1.      CARRIER  IDENTIFICATION 

la. 

Name 

lb. 

Mailing  Address:                Street  or  P.O.  Booc 
City 

Slate  (two-letter  code) 
Zip  Code 

Ic 

Source  of  Name  (please  check) 

1.    Shipping  Papeis  (truck)  or  Trip  Manifest  (bus) 

Z    Side  of  Vehicle 

3.    Driver 

Id. 

Carrier's  Identification  Numbers 

US  DOT  (6  digitsj 
ICC  MC  (is  digits) 

Ifnone  of  the  above 

Sute  (indicate  stale  and  number) 
No  number 

2.      VEHICLE  CONFIGURATION 

1. 

Bus  (seals  for  more  than  15  people,  including  driver) 

2. 

Single-unit  truck  (2-axle,  6-tire)                                                                1 

•3. 

Single-unit  truck  (3-or-more  axles) 

4. 

Truck/Trailer 

5. 

Truck  Tractor  (bobuil) 

6. 

lrac:or.'Scmi-Ijailer 

7. 

Tractor/Doubles 

8. 

Tractor^riples 

9. 

Unknown  Heavy  Truck,  cannot  classify 

3.      TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  AXLES  ON  VEHICLE,  INCLUDING  TRAILERS 

4.      CARGO  BODY  TYPE 

1. 

Bus  (seats  for  more  than  15  people,  including  driver) 

2. 

Van/Enclosed  Box 

3. 

Cargo  Tank 

4. 

Flatbed 

5. 

Dump 

6. 

Concrete  Mixer 

7. 

Auto  Transporter 

8. 

Gorbage/Relase 

9. 

Other 

5.       HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  INVOLVEMENT 

Sa. 

Did  this  vehicle  have  a  hazardous  materials  placard?    (yes,  no) 
Answer  the  following  questions  ONLY  if  response  to  5a.  is  yes. 

5b. 

Indicate  from  the  hazardous  materials  placard: 

(1 )  4-digit  placard  number  or  name  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  diamond  or  from  the  rectangular  bote 

(yes,  no) 

(2)  1-digit  placard  number  from  bottom  of  diamond    (yes,  no) 

5c 

Was  hazardous  cargo  from  the  placarded  truck  released?    (yes,  no) 
(Do  not  count  fuel  from  the  vehicle  fuel  tank.) 

6.      GROSS  VEHICLE  WEIGHT  RATING 

19  Recommendations  to  the  States 
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7.      SEQUENCE  OF  ACCIDENT  EVENTS  (for  thitvehide) 

Sequenoe  Event 

12  3  4  Ran  Off  Road 

12  3  4  Jackknife 

12  3  4  Ovoluni  (RoUover) 

12  3  4  DownhOI  Runaway 

12  3  4  Cargo  Loa  or  Shift 

12  3  4  Explaaion  or  Fire 

12  3  4  Separalioa  ol  UniU 

12  3  4  Collision  Involvinf  Pedestrian 

12  3  4  Collision  Involving  Motor  Vehicle  in  Transport 

12  3  4  Collision  Involving  Patted  Motor  Vehicle 

12  3  4  Collision  Involving  Train 

12  3  4  Collision  Invohong  Pedakyde 

12  3  4  CoUistoa  lirvoiving  Animal 

12  3  4  CoUisioo  Involving  Fixed  Object 

12  3  4  Collision  Involving  Other  Object 

12  3  4  Other 


20  Tnidc  aid  But  Acddeals:  Ccttiag  the  Fads 
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Other  NGA-Recommended  Data  Elements 

(Those  that  would  be  applicable  to  any  motor  vehicle  accident) 

1.  REPORTING  AGENCY 

2.  AGENCY  ACCIDENT  NtJMER 

3.  OFFICER  BADGE  NUMBER 

4.  DATE  OF  THE  ACCIDENT  (month/tUy/year) 

5.  TIME  OF  THE  ACCIDENT  (hour»:minutes;».m7p.m. 

6..    ACCIDENT  LOCATION:  Suie  (two-letler  code) 

County 
City  or  Township 

7.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  VEHICLES  INVOLVED  IN  THE  ACCIDE?^ 

8.  DRIVER  IDENTIFICATION 

SaTnick  or  Bus  Driver's  Name  (last/Titst/middle) 
8b.  Driver's  License  Number 
8c  Driver's  License:  State  (two-letter  code) 
8d.  Driver's  Date  of  Birth  (month/day^ear) 

9.  TRUCK/raUCK  TRACTOR  IDENTinCATION 

9a.  Vehicle  Identification  Number  (VIN) 

'A  Ti  •.i.kTn"'  .  ':"iic:  jr  Vehi-Je  Ljcer--t;  Number  (star-  -■.-•f'  -i.niN;.'-) 

10.  TRAFFICWAY 

1.  Not  Physically  Divided  (2-way  trafficway) 

2.  Divided  Highway,  Median  Strip,  Wahout  Traffic  Barrier 

3.  Divided  Highway,  Median  Strip,  Willi  Traffic  Barrier 

4.  One-Way  Trafficway 

11.  ACCESS  CONTROL 

1.  No  Control  (unlimited  access) 

2.  Full  Control  (only  ramp  entry  and  exit) 

3.  Other 

12.  WEATHER  CONDITION 

1.  No  Adverse  Condition 

2.  Rain 

3.  Sleet,  Hail 

4.  Snow 

5.  Fog 

6.  BlowingSand.Soil,  Dirt,  or  Snow 

7.  Severe  Crosswinds 

8.  Other 

9.  Unknown 


43   Appendix  B 
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13.    ROAD  SURFACE  CONDITION 

1.  Dry 

2.  Wei 

3.  Snow  or  Slush 

4.  Ice 

5.  Sand,  Mud,  Dirt,  or  Oil, 

6.  Other 

7.  Unknown 

14.  LIGHT  CONDITION 

1.  Daylight 

Z  Dark— Not  Lighted 

3.  Dark— Ughted 

4.  Dawn 

5.  Dusk 

6.  Unknown 

15.  APPARENT  DRIVER  CONDITION 

1.  Appeared  Normal 

2.  Had  Been  Drinking 

3.  Illegal  Dnig  Use 

4.  Sick 

5.  Fat-rie 

6.  Asleep 

7.  Medication 

8.  Unknown 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  The  new  alcohol  and  drug  rulemaking  requires  pre- 
employment  testing  of  alcohol  use.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  an 
alcohol  abuser  would  actually  show  up  drunk  for  pre-employment 
screening?  What  is  the  value  of  this  requirement  compared  with 
the  cost  to  the  trucking  and  other  transportation  industries  of  im- 
plementing it? 

Mr.  Trentacoste.  The  Department  has  just  issued  the  regula- 
tions on  the  alcohol  and  drug  testing  on  February  15th.  They  go 
into  effect  March  17th  and  are  implemented  over  the  next  several 
years. 

Relative  to  pre-employment  testing,  it  was  determined  that  that 
was  one  of  the  requirements — the  combination  of  the  mandate  from 
Congress  as  well  as  looking  at  the  various  options — that  that 
should  be  one  that  is  included  in  there.  I  tend  to  agree  that  if  an 
individual  showed  up  at  an  interview  drunk  that  it  may  be  more 
of  an  intelligence  test  than  anything  else. 

We  have  heard  from  carriers  that  applicants  do  show  up  after 
having  consumed  alcohol  as  well  as  in  some  cases  just  recently 
taken  drugs. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Could  you  imagine  them  being  hired  in  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Trentacoste.  I  would  certainly  hope  not. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  You  mentioned  that  since  the  implementation  of  the 
Commercial  Driver's  License  program,  6.6  million  CDLs  have  been 
issued.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  licenses  have  been  denied? 

Mr.  Trentacoste.  No,  I  cannot.  I  don't  think  the  States  are  col- 
lecting that  information.  As  an  applicant  goes  in  to  take  a  test,  if 
they  fail,  then  they  have  the  opportunity  to  come  back.  I  don't 
think  we  can  check  and  report  back  in  the  record  whether  in  fact 
the  States  are  collecting  information  about  the  number  of  drivers 
who  have  not  received  a  license.  We  do  have  some  early  statistics 
on  failure  rates,  and  that  may  be  helpful  for  the  committee  to  have. 

[The  following  was  received  from  Mr.  Trentacoste:] 

The  following  is  a  State-by-State  comparison  of  Commercial  Drivers'  License 
(CDL)  general  knowledge  and  special  endorsement  test  results  as  of  January  1992. 
Since  applicants  are  not  restricted  as  to  the  number  of  times  they  can  take  the  CDL 
tests,  applicants  who  fail  the  test  can  keep  taking  it  until  they  pass. 

States  are  not  required  to  keep  statistics  on  the  number  of  CDLs  denied.  Most 
States  do  not  keep  information  on  the  number  of  denials  or  the  reasons  for  denials. 
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state 

Alabama 

Alaelca 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Diet.  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Bawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

."or.ta-.a 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


overall 

General 

Mr 

Co»bo 

X£U£k 

Tank 
ZEUSk 

82% 
82% 

79% 

87% 

86% 

92% 

Itate  CDL  Knowledge  Test  Kesulti  -  rsreentaae  falsing 


HaBMat 


70% 
77% 
69% 

74% 
66% 

82% 
79% 
78% 
64% 

80% 
69% 
86% 
65% 

65% 
58% 
63% 
66% 
65% 

-r% 

73» 
73% 


81% 
97% 
73% 

69% 
79% 
72% 
65% 
95% 
49% 

90% 
67% 
80% 
84% 
87% 

83% 
63% 


Double/ 
Triple  Paas. 


72% 
56% 
78% 

79% 
87% 
76% 
86% 

77% 


89% 
78% 
70% 
66% 
72% 
74% 
72% 

82% 
85% 
85% 
91% 

90% 
82% 
81% 
80% 

85% 
79% 
92% 
59% 
89% 


89% 
90% 
77% 
88% 


77% 
77% 
67% 

74% 

73% 

90% 
74% 
89% 
79% 

88% 
69% 
89% 
81% 
62% 
67% 
72% 
74* 
71% 
T"- 
81% 
87% 


78% 
96% 
87% 

82% 
88% 
84% 
78% 
92% 
59% 

93% 
68% 
87% 
94% 

84% 

89% 
78% 


82% 

81% 

86% 

84% 

79% 

•4% 

74% 

78% 

81% 

76% 

81% 

•6% 

na 

na 

76% 

89% 

85% 

93% 

86% 

68% 

89% 

88% 

89% 

86% 

77% 

81% 

•3% 

92% 

88% 

91% 

72% 

77% 

74% 

88% 

93% 

91% 

82% 

81% 

84% 

75% 

78% 

80% 

66% 

67% 

76% 

72% 

77% 

76% 

68% 

72% 

77% 

73% 

77% 

77% 

eot 

c.0% 

-9* 

83% 

84% 

67% 

86% 

87% 

86% 

74% 

84% 

82% 

98% 

96% 

98% 

83% 

82% 

88% 

85% 

83% 

84% 

89% 

88% 

89% 

87% 

86% 

93% 

83% 

83% 

88% 

93% 

95% 

95% 

60% 

59% 

56% 

93% 

94% 

93% 

66% 

71% 

75% 

88% 

87% 

89% 

92% 

89% 

95% 

84% 

91% 

60% 

95% 

90% 

90% 

80% 

79% 

85% 

79% 

79% 

80% 

73% 

76% 

75% 

78% 

75% 

80% 

80% 

82% 

84% 

84% 

81% 

82% 

85% 

78% 

76% 

84% 

94% 

65% 

67% 

91% 

85% 

75% 

72% 

71% 

71% 

63% 

66% 

69% 

64% 

74% 

81% 

73% 

66% 

V.t 

67% 

ai't 

78^ 

83% 

84% 

80% 

70% 

93% 

92% 

91% 

74% 

75% 

78% 

83% 

84% 

85% 

81% 

77% 

83% 

88% 

90% 

47% 

61% 

91% 

94% 

66% 

66% 

86% 

89% 

89% 

87% 

91% 

93% 

86% 

94% 

75% 

68% 

Data  available  as  of  January  1992   (na  •  Data  not  available) 

Due  to  variations  in  how  States  report  passing  rates,  only  general  comparisons  or  trends 
should  be  drawn  from  the  above  data.   For  example,  some  States  count  all  tests 
administered  regardless  of  the  number  of  times  an  individual  takes  the  test  before 
passing  it,  while  other  States  only  count  the  number  of  individuals  passing  regardless  of 
the  number  of  times  the  test  was  taken  before  passing  and  other  variations. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  driver  being 
turned  down  because  he  already  had  a  CDL  in  another  State  or 
that  he  or  she  had  been  disqualified  in  another  State. 

Mr.  Bischoff,  our  staff  recently  asked  the  FHWA  for  data  on  fa- 
talities resulting  from  deficient  bridges  and  were  told  that  no  such 
data  were  available.  Our  review  of  the  Fatal  Accident  Reporting 
System  shows  that  it  reports  on  accidents  occurring  at  various  loca- 
tions such  as  intersections,  driveways,  and  railroad  crossings,  but 
it  does  not  show  any  data  on  accidents  occurring  on  or  near 
bridges. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  extend  EARS  to  gather  data  on  accidents 
occurring  at  bridges? 

Mr.  Bischoff.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  didn't  include  that.  I  guess 
off-hand  I  have  no  idea  why  it  wouldn't.  It  should  capture  all  fatali- 
ties that  occur  on  public  highways.  We  will  certainly  check  into 
that  and  let  you  know. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  following  was  received  from  Mr.  Bischoff:] 

FARS  contains  data  on  a  census  of  fatal  traffic  crashes  within  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  To  be  included  in  FARS,  a  crash  must  involve 
a  motor  vehicle  traveling  on  a  trafficway  customarily  open  to  the  public  and  result 
in  the  death  of  a  person  (occupant  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  a  non-motorist)  within  30 
days  of  the  crash. 

In  FARS,  information  is  collected  which  clearly  identifies  fatal  crashes  in  which 
the  First  Harmful  Event  for  the  crash  or  in  which  the  Most  Harmful  Event  for  some 
vehicle  was  a  collision  with  a  bridge.  Identifiable  components  are  Bridge  Rail, 
Bridge  Psu-apet  End  and  Bridge  Pier  or  Abutment. 

The  number  of  fatal  crashes  from  1988-1992  for  which  the  First  or  a  Most  Harm- 
ful Event  was  a  collision  with  one  of  these  components  is  as  follows: 

1988 614 

1989 577 

1990 634 

1991 605 

1992 585 

All  fatal  crashes  in  which  the  First  Harmful  Event  or  Most  Harmful  Event  for 
a  vehicle  was  a  collision  with  a  bridge  can  be  identified  in  FARS.  However,  FARS 
is  unable  to  detect  the  mere  presence  of  a  bridge  at  the  scene  of  a  crash.  If  the  crash 
occurred  on,  under  or  near  a  bridge  without  any  bridge  component  being  involved 
in  a  Harmful  Event,  then  the  presence  of  the  bridge  is  not  recorded. 

You  discussed  in  your  testimony  the  application  of  IVHS  tech- 
nology to  highway  safety,  including  smart  cruise  controls,  driver 
alert  monitoring  systems,  and  so  forth.  Could  you  describe  some  of 
these  technologies  in  more  detail  for  us? 

Mr.  Bischoff.  Sure. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  Mike  alluded  to  a  moment  ago  was  that 
we  are  doing  research  on  drowsiness,  psychophysiological  means 
for  determining  drowsiness.  We  have  looked  at  on-board  vehicle 
measurement  devices  such  as  steering  wheel  reversals,  lane  prox- 
imity maintenance,  but  those  have  proven  to  be  not  sufficiently  re- 
liable. We  have  too  many  false  positive  responses. 

So  we  are  now  looking  at  eye  closures  and  different  means  of  de- 
tecting drowsiness,  smart  cruise  control,  proximity  sensors  to  avoid 
rear-end  and  intersection  collisions — these  are  the  kind  of  things 
we  can  implement  on  the  vehicle  now  before  we  truly  move  to  inte- 
grated vehicle  highway  systems.  We  are  exploring  all  the  tech- 
nology. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  The  DOT  has  recently  issued  a  final  rule  requiring 
expensive  drug  and  alcohol  testing  of  truck  drivers.  Could  you  tell 
me  what  your  data  shows  are  the  safety  effects  of  drug  use  by 
motor  vehicle  drivers? 

Mr.  BiSCHOFF.  The  recent  study  we  did  showed  that  drugs  alone 
were  involved  as  a  causal  factor  in  less  than  1  percent  of  crashes. 
The  significant  contribution  of  drugs  comes  in  combination  with  al- 
cohol, which  is  probably  something  more  in  range  of  6  to  15  per- 
cent. 

As  a  result  of  that  study,  I  think  we  have  learned  that  possibly 
drugs  are  implicated  alone  in  a  lot  lower  frequency  than  we  had 
previously  anticipated.  We  are  undergoing  a  review  in  the  agency 
right  now  on  allocation  of  resources  to  those  programs. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Schulman,  Section  3026  of  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Efficiency  Act  of  1991  called  for  a  report  on  safety  conditions 
in  mass  transit.  The  report  to  Congress  is  to  contain  actions  taken 
to  identify,  investigate,  and  correct  hazardous  or  unsafe  conditions, 
summarize  passenger  and  employee-related  deaths  and  injuries, 
and  recommend  necessary  legislative  or  administrative  changes. 

The  due  date  for  that  report  was  in  June  of  1992.  Can  you  give 
us  a  brief  description  of  the  report's  tentative  findings  and  when 
you  expect  it  to  be  transmitted  in  final  form? 

Mr.  Schulman.  The  report  is  in  final  clearance  within  the  De- 
partment at  this  point.  It  probably  is  a  little  bit  presumptive  for 
me  to  guess  what  its  final  version  would  be.  But  I  would  point  out 
that — as  I  indicated  in  my  testimony — FTA  has  recently  had  some 
substantial  increase  in  its  regulatory  authority  in  the  area  of  drugs 
and  alcohol  and  also  in  the  requirement  for  State  safety  plans  and 
the  responsibility  for  safety  to  be  developed  at  the  State  level. 

We  believe  that  that  legislation  will  be  implemented  in  a  rule 
probably  by  this  summer.  It  will  take  some  time  to  put  it  into  place 
and  for  us  to  assess  its  effectiveness.  We  believe  it  will  be  very  ef- 
fective in  addressing  and  assessing  the  safety  issues  that  do  exist 
or  may  exist  in  the  transit  industry.  Some  of  the  drafts  I  have  seen 
up  to  this  point  were  not  suggesting  any  additional  legislative  re- 
quirements at  this  particular  point. 

But  as  I  said,  that  final  decision  must  be  made  at  the  depart- 
mental level. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  FTA  has  undertaken  only  six  safety  investigations 
in  the  last  10  years.  You  mentioned  in  your  testimony  that  FTA 
has  had  a  limited  safety  role  in  the  past.  But  there  are  many — in- 
cluding many  people  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  following  the  acci- 
dent on  the  Frankfurt  Line— who  believe  that  FTA  should  play  a 
more  significant  role  in  safety  issues. 

That  feeling  was  reflected  in  ISTEA,  which  directed  FTA  to  issue 
regulations  requiring  the  establishment  of  State  safety  oversight 
programs  to  investigate  hazardous  conditions  before  accidents. 

Do  you  believe  that  FTA  now  has  sufficient  statutory  authority 
to  ensure  an  adequate  level  of  safety  on  the  Nation's  transit  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  Schulman.  I  think  that  the  statutory  authority  that  you  just 
mentioned  will  give  us  what  is  necessary  and  appropriate  within 
the  mandates  of  the  Federal  Transit  Administration.  The  new  regu- 
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latory  authority  will  require  that  States  designate  an  agency  that 
will  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  all  rail  systems  that  are  within 
its  jurisdiction  that  are  not  under  the  regulatory  authority  of  the 
FRA.  They  will  be  required  to  develop  the  standards  for  such  sys- 
tem safety  plans.  They  will  be  required  to  mandate  that  these 
plans  be  developed  by  their  individual  transit  agencies. 

The  agencies  will  be  responsible  for  developing  and  implementing 
these  plans.  They  will  be  responsible  for  identifying  hazardous  con- 
ditions, for  identif3dng  action  plans  to  correct  these  conditions. 
They  will  be  responsible  for  auditing  themselves  twice  a  year  and 
reporting  to  this  State  agency. 

The  State  agency,  in  turn,  will  be  responsible  on  a  biannual  basis 
for  auditing  what  is  going  on  within  its  State  in  its  transit  prop- 
erties. They  will  have  the  authority  to  investigate  accidents,  as  well 
as  investigating  hazardous  conditions. 

We  think  that  puts  in  place  a  practice  that  will  significantly  ad- 
dress the  safety  need  and  the  assessment  of  the  quality  of  safe  op- 
erations within  transit.  As  I  said  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  think 
we  need  to  put  that  in  place  and  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  our  assumptions  are  correct. 

I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  question  of  the  Federal 
role  as  opposed  to  a  non-Federal  role  at  the  State  was  debated  in 
the  construct  of  that  particular  piece  of  legislation.  We  are  very 
comfortable  with  the  States  having  that  responsibility.  We  think 
that  it  will  achieve  its  intended  purpose. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Nation's  transit  industry  has  an  extremely  good 
safety  record.  The  fatality  rate  for  transit  buses  is  the  lowest  of  any 
mode  and  the  safety  record  for  transit  rail  is  also  very,  very  good. 

Could  you  characterize  for  us  the  accidents  that  do  take  place  in 
the  transit  industry  and  what  are  the  most  common  causes  of  those 
accidents? 

Mr.  SCHULMAN.  As  I  indicated,  we  do  not  have  statistical  data  on 
the  causes  of  accidents.  Most  of  the  accidents  that  are  occurring 
have  to  do  with  errors  in  judgment  of  operators  and  in  some  cases 
impairment  of  those  operators  for  a  number  of  reasons.  But  that 
is  somewhat  anecdotal  at  this  particular  point  because  we  are  try- 
ing to  build  our  data  collection  efforts  to  more  fully  understand 
what  are  causing  the  accidents,  incidents,  and  injuries  in  the  tran- 
sit properties. 

So  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  factual  information.  I  wish  I 
could  submit  it  for  the  record,  but  we  just  aren't  going  to  have  the 
facts  on  that  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schulman. 

Mr.  Huettner,  the  safety  record  of  Part  121  airlines  is  the  envy 
of  the  world.  But  the  safety  record  of  commuter  airlines  and  air 
taxis  is  less  impressive.  And  general  aviation  accidents  remain 
high. 

You  mentioned  in  your  statement  upgrading  training  require- 
ments for  commuter  pilots.  What  else  is  FAA  doing  to  make  these 
parts  of  the  aviation  industry  safer? 

Mr.  Huettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  working  for  quite 
a  number  of  years  in  upgrading  commuter  safety,  especially.  We 
have  included  in  the  regulations  requirements  for  a  cockpit  voice 
recorder,  flight  data  recorders,  deicing  programs,  TCAS  or  Termi- 
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nal  Collision  Avoidance  Systems,  Ground  Proximity  Warning  Sys- 
tems— we  have  had  a  very  aggressive  program  over  a  number  of 
years  which  has  in  fact  assisted  in  bringing  the  numbers  down  in 
those  areas. 

This  new  initiative  that  I  think  is  probably  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant, and  is  the  training — which  addresses  human  factors,  our 
primary  cause  of  accidents  in  that  area,  in  fact,  throughout  avia- 
tion. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  McMurray,  last  year  after  the  Colonial  spill,  there  were  fre- 
quent references  to  the  need  to  get  pipeline  operators  to  make 
greater  use  of  internal  inspection  devices — smart  pigs — to  inspect 
their  pipeline  and  detect  flaws  that  could  lead  to  ruptures. 

At  that  time,  you  were  still  in  the  process  of  implementing  regu- 
lations to  require  the  greater  use  of  these  devices  as  called  for  by 
the  1992  Pipeline  Act.  Can  you  update  us  on  the  status  of  your  reg- 
ulatory programs  to  require  greater  use  of  the  smart  pigs? 

Ms.  McMuRRAY.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

We  issued  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  very  close  to  the  com- 
pletion of  that  hearing.  We  have  closed  the  comment  period  on  the 
NPRM  and  we  are  examining  comments  and  are  moving  toward  is- 
suing a  final  rule.  We  would  expect  by  mid- 1994  to  have  that  rule 
issued  in  its  final  form. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  As  you  know,  the  Sanitary  Food  Transportation  Act 
of  1990  was  passed  a  little  more  than  3  years  ago.  Could  you  up- 
date me  on  what  actions  you  have  taken  to  implement  the  act  and 
specifically  what  funding  and  staffing  resources  have  been  allo- 
cated to  implement  and  enforce  it? 

Ms.  McMurray.  Yes,  sir. 

We  did  have  an  ANPRM  issued  on  the  Sanitary  Food  Transpor- 
tation Act.  We  held  two  public  meetings  during  June  in  the  local 
area  and  in  September  we  held  public  meetings  in  Chicago.  Those 
were  fairly  well  attended.  I  think  we  received  over  175  comments. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  in  our  fiscal  year  1995  budget  Sec- 
retary Pena  has  proposed  a  repeal  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Sani- 
tary Food  Transportation  Act,  recognizing  that  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's National  Performance  Review  the  responsibility  for  food 
safety  between  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  may  require  slightly  more  review.  We  believe 
that  because  much  of  the  evidence  regarding  back-haul  of  food  in 
vehicles  that  transported  hazardous  materials  is  very  scant,  we 
simply  do  not  have  a  very  strong  sense  that  this  is  a  widespread 
problem. 

We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  through  data  and  through  re- 
porting that  sanitary  food  back-hauling  is  happening  with  any  reg- 
ularity. The  Administration,  in  determining  where  it  should  place 
its  limited  resources,  has  proposed  to  repeal  certain  parts  of  the 
Sanitary  Food  Transportation  Act. 

We  would  be  happy  to  talk  to  this  committee  in  more  detail 
about  that  action. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  personally  very  inter- 
ested in  that  myself. 

At  our  first  hearing  on  intermodal  transportation  safety.  Sec- 
retary Pena  stated  that  DOT  is  reshaping  RSPA's  hazardous  mate- 
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rial  responsibilities  to  focus  more  on  liquid  substances  rather  than 
on  natural  gas.  Why  is  your  agency  changing  its  focus?  What  is  the 
status  of  this  reorganization?  How  will  your  agency's  resources  be 
shifted  to  meet  these  needs? 

Ms.  McMuRRAY.  As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  testimony,  the  Co- 
lonial accident — which  was  a  very  unfortunate  accident — forced  the 
agency  to  review  the  balance,  if  you  will,  of  its  oversight  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  program  and  the  hazardous  liquid  pipeline  pro- 
gram. 

Because  most  deaths  and  injuries  occurred  from  accidental  re- 
leases of  natural  gas  and  other  hazardous  gasses,  the  focus  of  the 
pipeline  safety  program  historically  had  been  on  its  regulation  and 
on  accident  mitigation.  The  northern  Virginia  accident  suggested  to 
us  that  we  needed  to  rethink  the  way  we  regulated  pipelines  in 
this  country,  recognizing  the  devastation  and  environmental  deg- 
radation that  can  occur  from  unintentional  releases  of  oil  pipelines. 

To  that  end,  the  Secretary  asked  us  if  we  would  do  a  very  bot- 
tom-to-top review  of  the  way  we  have  deployed  our  inspector  re- 
sources. We  came  up  with  a  five-point  plan  to  focus  more  of  our  en- 
ergy on  inspection  and  regulation  of  hazardous  liquid  pipelines. 

We  are  accelerating  five  important  rulemakings.  You  mentioned 
the  smart  pig  rule.  There  are  others  as  well  in  that  group  that  we 
have  identified  to  be  a  priority.  We  are  working  to  finalize  those 
rules. 

We  also  have  determined  that  we  need  to  focus  more  inspection 
units  and  targeted  units  on  new  construction.  Some  of  the  findings 
from  the  Colonial  accident  suggested  that  had  Federal  and  State 
government  resources  been  available  to  inspect  the  construction  of 
that  pipeline,  perhaps  some  of  the  rock  and  other  damage  to  the 
pipeline  might  have  been  avoided.  So  we  are  looking  at  targeting 
our  inspection  resources  to  new  construction  as  well  as  moving  to 
a  60  percent  inspection  rate  on  hazardous  liquid  pipelines. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  pipeline  program  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  State  participation  in  actual  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
pipeline  safety  regulations.  We  have  found  that  in  the  natural  gas 
side  of  the  pipeline  program  we  have  more  than  48  States  who  par- 
ticipate very  actively.  However,  on  the  liquid  pipeline  side,  the  suc- 
cess story  is  not  quite  as  dramatic.  We  currently  only  have  10 
States  participating  in  regulatory  authority  over  hazardous  liquid 
pipeline  inspections  and  enforcement. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  our  program  review  is  to  encourage  more 
States  to  become  partners  with  RSPA  in  hazardous  liquid  pipe- 
lines. We  are  targeting  every  year  for  the  next  10  years  three  to 
five  additional  States  so  that  we  might  encourage  their  ownership, 
if  you  will,  of  the  number  of  hazardous  liquid  pipelines  in  their 
State. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  many  States — including  the  State  of 
Virginia — have  recently  enacted  strengthened  one-call  programs.  I 
had  mentioned  these  earlier  in  my  testimony.  We  find  the  number 
one  reason  for  pipeline  accidents  is  third  party  damage,  excavation 
damage  done  by  folks  other  than  pipeline  operators.  So  we  are 
working  vigorously  with  other  States  to  encourage  them  to  adopt 
such  legislation  and  put  some  teeth  in  their  local  enforcement  ef- 
forts. 
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There  are  a  number  of  other  things  I  could  mention.  We  also  are 
working  with  the  Coast  Guard  on  the  implementation  of  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act,  identifying  environmentally  sensitive  areas  where 
accidental  releases  of  oil  from  pipelines  might  damage  the  environ- 
ment. That  is  a  very  aggressive  program  that  we  are  undertaking 
with  them.  We  also  think  that  implementing  the  alcohol  rule  and 
going  to  our  risk-based  program  assessment  tool  will  enable  us  to 
do  a  better  job  with  hazardous  liquid  pipelines. 

We  have  the  full  commitment  of  the  Secretary.  We  believe  that 
the  States  have  signed  and  come  on-board  with  us,  recognizing  that 
they  need  to  have  more  jurisdiction  over  oversight  of  hazardous  liq- 
uid pipelines.  Hopefully,  in  a  few  years  we  will  have  more  suc- 
cesses to  report. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Fine,  let  me  first  commend  you  on  your  testi- 
mony, which  I  think  lays  out  a  well  thought-out  strategy  for  safety 
improvement.  In  particular,  given  that  95  percent  of  your  fatalities 
are  due  to  grade  crossings  and  trespassing,  it  seems  appropriate — 
though  perhaps  a  bit  overdue — that  you  recently  made  this  a  tech- 
nical discipline  for  your  field  staff. 

I  did  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  grade  crossing  acci- 
dent in  Florida  last  November  when  an  Amtrak  train  hit  a  truck 
trailer  carrying  an  overweight  transformer  over  a  private  grade 
crossing. 

What  is  your  strategy  for  preventing  grade  crossing  accidents  at 
private  grade  crossings  like  this? 

Mr.  Fine.  A  major  initiative  under  the  action  plan — and  I  think 
Mike  would  be  best  to  address  this — is  to  deal  with  the  truckers 
in  terms  of  these  types  of  problems.  That,  I  believe,  was  also  a  traf- 
fic problem  at  that  crossing.  Dennis  might  want  to  address  that. 

In  terms  of  private  crossings,  in  general,  that  becomes  a  rather 
contentious  area — obviously — in  terms  of  trying  to  close  some  of 
them  and  do  something  about  it  in  terms  of  getting  them  funding. 
We  are  trying  to  deal  with  that  issue.  We  had  a  public  meeting 
about  a  year  ago  and  we  thought  we  would  have  some  guidelines 
out.  We  did  not  get  a  good  reaction  to  that. 

It  is  a  very,  very  difficult  issue  and  we  have  quite  honestly  just 
recently  in  the  last  year  or  so  gotten  into  that  area.  We  did  not  pay 
a  whole  lot  of  attention  to  the  private  crossing  issue  until  then.  So 
it  is  more  exploratory  at  this  point  to  see  just  how  far  we  can  go. 

Mr.  Trentacoste.  We  have  redoubled  our  efforts  as  we  visit  car- 
riers and  as  the  State  investigates  and  visits  motor  carriers  to  pro- 
vide education  and  technical  assist£lnce  to  them  on  grade  crossings. 
So  we  have  instituted  that. 

We  have  developed  what  is  called  an  "On  Guard"  that  is  in  the 
process  of  being  published  and  will  be  mailed  out  to  the  275,000 
motor  carriers  that  are  on  our  census.  We  have  developed  some  ads 
that  we  are  going  to  be  putting  in  various  trade  press  and  other 
literature  that  will  appeal  to  motor  carriers  about  the  dangers  of 
grade  crossings  and  to  make  sure  that  they  are  following  the  cor- 
rect procedures  in  the  crossing. 

Mr.  JUDYCKI.  I  would  just  mention  that  we  have  also  opened  up 
communication  with  the  State  departments  of  transportation  as  a 
result  of  the  earlier  Florida  crossing  accident,  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  work  zone  where  traffic  had  actually  backed 
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up  across  the  crossing.  In  that  particular  case,  certainly  there 
needed  to  be  increased  sensitivity  to  the  construction  zone  causing 
a  back-up  across  the  crossing. 

After  the  NTSB  investigation  and  so  forth,  we  did  in  fact  make 
a  change  in  our  manual,  the  national  standard  on  traffic  control  de- 
vices to  assure  that  there  was  a  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
partments of  transportation  and  local  governments  that  there  was 
a  special  need  to  be  alert  in  work  zones  that  are  close  to  rail  grade 
crossings. 

In  addition,  in  that  particular  case,  we  did  get  an  alert  out  to  all 
our  field  offices  as  well  as  the  State  departments  of  transportation 
to  be  alert  in  the  future  for  those  sorts  of  situations. 

Mr.  Fine.  I  might  mention  in  further  response  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  deal  at  a  national  level  with  the  private  crossing  issue. 
Each  of  those  crossings  must  be  looked  at  at  a  local  level.  That  is 
why  it  became  very  difficult  from  our  point  of  view  when  we  issued 
guidelines.  It  is  very,  very  difficult  to  issue  generic  guidelines  that 
would  apply.  You  need  to  look  at  each  individual  case.  If  there  is 
a  crossing  that  literally  divides  a  farmer's  property  and  that  is  the 
only  way  that  he  has  access,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  back  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  to  dictate  to  that  individual.  We  need  somehow  to  get 
local  attention  brought  to  bear  on  this. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Regulating  the  safety  of  railroad  bridges,  does  the 
FRA  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  the  bridge  being  rammed 
by  runaway  commercial  vessels  and  barges?  Are  there  any  specific 
standards  intended  to  protect  the  bridge  from  such  conditions? 

Mr.  Fine.  I  can  answer  what  we  are  doing.  I  think  those  stand- 
ards would  be  Coast  Guard  regulations. 

There  are  80,000  railroad  bridges  in  the  country.  We  have 
trained  44  of  our  people  to  go  out  and  survey  what  is  going  on  in 
terms  of  the  maintenance  of  those  bridges  to  make  sure  that  there 
isn't  a  problem  with  the  bridge  itself.  We  found  on  the  larger  rail- 
roads that  the  maintenance  practices  are  very  good.  There  are 
some  spotty  problems  on  some  of  the  smaller  railroads  that  we  are 
dealing  with  as  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  bridges. 

As  far  as  ramming  them  from  a  waterborne  craft,  that  would  not 
be  within  our  jurisdiction.  We  are  looking  for  ways  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  crew  could  be  alerted,  obviously,  to  misalign- 
ment in  the  track.  We  are  looking  at  different  technologies  and  try- 
ing to  find  something  that  is  cost  beneficial  that  is  either  out  there 
now  or  is  emerging  as  a  new  technology. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  program  from  a  technological  standpoint. 
Where  do  you  draw  the  line  as  far  as  sensitivity?  If  you  are  going 
to  be  able  to  alert  the  crew,  then  you  need  to  know  when  it  is  mis- 
aligned. But  at  the  same  time,  if  that  device  is  too  sensitive,  you 
are  going  to  be  putting  a  lot  of  trains  into  emergency  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  am  really  referring  to  the  standards  in  which  the 
railroad  bridges  are  built  and  maintained.  The  possibility  obviously 
exists  that  they  could  be  hit  by  runaway  vessels.  Is  there  any 
standard  that  could  take  such  a  hit  and  keep  the  bridge  intact? 

Mr.  Fine.  We  are  in  the  process  of  finalizing  a  bridge  report, 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  send  up  to  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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You  stated  earlier  that  only  $400,000  out  of  FRA's  $44.4  million 
in  fiscal  year  1994's  safety  operations  budget  is  allocated  for  Oper- 
ation Lifesaver.  Doesn't  that  seem 

Mr.  Fine.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  that  is  $100,000  of  FRA 
money  and  $300,000  of  FHWA  money.  It  is  $400,000  combined. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  But  doesn't  that  seem  like  a  small  amount  given  the 
large  role  of  grade  crossing  accidents  in  railroad  fatalities? 

Mr.  Fine.  It  is  one  of  the  approaches  in  terms  of  the  educational 
aspects  of  that  program.  We  certainly  feel  that  it  has  benefit.  I 
don't  know  where  one  would  draw  the  line.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  those  educational  efforts. 

We  feel  that  it  is  a  very  beneficial  program.  Again,  it  is  a  matter 
of  funding  priorities. 

Mr.  JUDYCKI.  I  would  support  what  Mr.  Fine  is  saying.  The 
amount  of  funding,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  Operation  Lifesaver  actually 
has  increased  over  the  last  couple  of  years.  The  FHWA  is  now  put- 
ting $300,000  in.  But  again,  we  feel  that  the  benefit  being  achieved 
is  very  important  for  those  dollars  we  are  putting  in. 

Mr.  Fine.  I  might  add  that  each  of  our  inspectors  is  tasked  with 
giving  four  crossing  educational  seminars  or  presentations  each 
year.  So  it  is  not  just  Operation  Lifesaver.  The  railroads  put  in 
quite  a  bit  of  money  and  effort  into  that  program  as  well. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Admiral  Henn,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  are 
working  on  more  stringent  regulations  of  tug  barges.  I  am  sur- 
prised, however,  that  you  ever  allowed  tug  barge  combinations  with 
thousands  of  tons  of  cargo  aboard  wandering  about  in  the  fog  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  no  charts,  no  compass,  and  no  radar. 

That  strikes  me  as  unsafe.  Even  a  recreational  boater  would 
probably  go  out  with  a  compass  and  charts. 

Why  would  such  a  practice  be  allowed? 

Admiral  Henn.  I  think  the  investigation  underway  will  look  into 
why  the  operator  was  navigating  that  tug  during  those  conditions. 
Obviously,  if  one  is  lost  and  doesn't  know  where  his  vessel  is,  it  is 
prudent  to  anchor,  to  stop,  and  ascertain  where  you  are.  The  inves- 
tigation will  show  why  that  particular  operator  did  not  choose  to 
do  that. 

If  it  shows  that  he  was  negligent,  he  will  have  to  pay  for  that 
negligence. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Admiral,  the  case  you  cite  in  your  testimony  of  the 
fishing  vessel  in  the  Chesapeake  is  a  moving  example  of  the  value 
of  many  requirements  in  the  Commercial  Fishing  Industry  Vessel 
Safety  Act.  But  the  incident  raises  the  question  of  why  the  vessel 
turned  over  and  sank  in  the  first  place.  Do  you  think  you  have  suf- 
ficient authority  to  assure  that  fishing  vessels  are  soundly  de- 
signed, built,  and  maintained? 

Admiral  Henn.  No,  sir,  I  don't.  I  believe  that  the  report  that  the 
Department  sent  to  Congress — we  believe  that  there  should  be  an 
inspection  regime  for  commercial  fishing  vessels.  We  took  into  ac- 
count what  industry  advised  us  of  through  a  Coast  Guard  fishing 
vessel  advisory  committee.  We  took  note  of  what  we  had  received 
in  public  hearings.  And  we  took  note  of  our  own  experience. 

We  looked  at  the  fishing  vessel  community  and  decided  there 
were  really  three  tiers  of  fishing  vessels.  There  are  the  very  small 
operations,  sometimes  characterized  as  the  "Mom  and  Pop"  fishing 
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vessels  where  there  are  only  three  or  four  people  aboard  and  they 
are  very  small  vessels,  less  than  50  feet  in  length,  operating  fairly 
close  to  shore.  For  those  vessels,  we  said  that  self-certification  was 
the  way  to  go,  along  with  this  additional  licensing  regime  that  we 
proposed. 

Between  50  and  79  feet,  we  said  that  we  were  getting  into  a 
more  substantial  commercial  operation,  capabilities  to  go  further 
offshore,  and  therefore,  felt  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  a 
third  party  certification,  such  as  a  classification  society. 

And  over  79  feet,  where  a  load  line  is  required — now  we  are  get- 
ting into  large  commercial  operations,  going  offshore,  larger  vessel, 
larger  crew,  designed  to  go  into  more  inclement  weather  conditions. 
The  Coast  Guard  should  be  doing  the  inspection  on  that  size  vessel. 

So  we  have  proposed  this  option  which  provides  a  sliding  scale 
both  from  an  inspection  standpoint  but  also  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  from  the  big  operator  with  the  big  crews  that  goes  far 
offshore  down  to  what  some  people  would  characterize  as  the  "Mom 
and  Pop"  operation. 

We  believe  that  is  the  way  to  go.  We  believe  that  should  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  licensing  regime  we  put  forward  in  a  separate  re- 
port. Those  together  will  make  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
overall  condition  of  the  fishing  vessel  fleet. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  NTSB  has  recommended  that  commercial  ves- 
sels make  greater  use  of  bridge  resource  management  analogous  to 
the  crew  resource  management  that  the  FAA  is  encouraging  air- 
lines to  use. 

What  progress  have  you  made  in  encouraging  the  use  of  bridge 
resource  management  by  commercial  vessels? 

Admiral  Henn.  Sir,  we  support  that  approach  100  percent.  In 
fact,  I  convened  an  in-house  focus  group — known  as  Licensing  2000 
and  Beyond.  It  has  completed  its  work  and  it  indeed  recommends 
that  the  Coast  Guard  should  require  bridge  management  training. 
We  believe  it  should  be  for  all  masters  and  that  we  should  use  sim- 
ulators as  part  of  the  training  for  this  bridge  management. 

We  put  forward  a  rulemaking.  We  initiated  one  that  would  re- 
quire all  masters,  mates,  and  pilots  to  attend  a  Coast  Guard-ap- 
proved course  in  bridge  resource  management  training.  So  far, 
there  are  three  courses  that  have  been  approved.  One  of  the  carrots 
we  hold  out  in  getting  this  bridge  management  training  certificate 
is  that  it  provides  for  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  at-sea  experi- 
ence that  you  need  to  go  to  a  higher  license.  Indeed,  this  recognizes 
that  simulators  are  coming  of  age  for  training,  as  well  as  just  a 
practice  resource. 

In  addition  to  that,  at  the  25th  session  of  the  International  Mari- 
time Organization  Subcommittee  on  Standards  of  Training  and 
Watchkeeping,  the  United  States — of  which  the  Coast  Guard  heads 
the  delegation — proposed  that  when  we  revise  the  STCW  Conven- 
tion, which  will  be  done  in  an  international  convention  in  1995, 
that  we  require  masters  and  mates  of  all  seagoing  vessels  of  200 
gross  tons  or  more  and  all  pilots  to  obtain  not  only  initial,  but  re- 
fresher training  in  bridge  resource  management  training. 

This  is  the  way  to  go.  Again,  part  of  this  team  at  DOT  that  we 
have  going  now — we  looked  at  what  FAA  has  come  up  with  and 
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has  been  doing  for  a  long  time  and  said  that  it  was  time  for  the 
maritime  world  to  start  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  Admiral. 

We  want  to  thank  you  all  for  the  major  efforts  you  had  in  coordi- 
nating your  schedules  for  all  of  you  to  be  here  at  once,  for  the  testi- 
mony you  have  given  us,  and  for  the  outstanding  work  that  each 
of  you  is  undertaking  at  the  moment.  Safety  is  a  priority  here 
under  this  Administration.  You  are  all  to  be  commended  for  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

This  subcommittee  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Associate  Administrator  for  Plans  and  Policy 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 

March  2,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  planning, 
management,  and  coordination  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration's 
(NHTSA)  safety  programs. 

NHTSA's  principal  mission  is  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths  and  injuries 
that  result  from  them.   We  do  this  by  carrying  out  several  legislative  mandates.    Under  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  we  promulgate  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards,  condurt  research  and  development,  carry  out  compliance  and  safety 
defect  enforcement  activities,  and  provide  consumer  information.   Under  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  we  set  poUcies  for  and  lead  the  nation's  state  and  community  highway  safety 
program  by  establishing  and  setting  priorities  among  the  highway  safety  guidelines  and 
assisting  state  and  local  government  with  their  planning.   This  act  also  authorizes  research, 
development  and  demonstration  projects;  technical  assistance;  and  formula  and  incentive 
grants. 
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CRASH  LOSSES  ON  U.S.  ROADS 

Americans  as  individuals  and  in  commerce  make  massive  use  of  our  highways. 
Unfortunately,  this  extensive  use  of  our  highways,  and  the  extensive  freedom  we  have  in 
using  the  highways  has  a  price.   More  than  94  percent  of  the  human  casualties  in 
transportation  are  the  result  of  motor  vehicle  crashes.    Traffic  crashes  cost  the  nation: 

•  Nearly  40,000  lives  and  more  than  5  million  injuries,  one  half  million  of  which 
require  hospitalization; 

•  $137  billion  in  medical  costs,  lost  productivity,  property  damage,  and 
transactional  costs;  and 

•  More  than  $14  billion  in  direct  medical  care  costs,  $3.7  billion  of  which  was  paid 
by  public  funds  (primarily  Medicaid  and  Medicare). 

Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

NHTSA  is  spending  more  than  $17  million  this  year  -  nearly  a  quarter  of  our  total 
contract  budget  and  over  40  percent  of  our  research  and  development  budget  --  on  collecting 
data  to  document  and  analyze  human  and  property  losses  on  the  Nation's  highways.   This 
permits  the  agency  to  identify  how,  where,  and  why  crash  losses  are  occurring  so  that 
countermeasures  can  be  developed  to  address  those  losses. 
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Our  major  safety  data  collection  programs  are  the  Fatal  Accident  Reporting  System 
(PARS)  which  provides  a  census  of  all  fatal  highway  injuries  in  the  U.S.,  the  National 
Accident  Sampling  System  (NASS)  which  collects  both  detailed  information  on  a  national 
sample  of  about  5,000  crashes  a  year  and  more  general  data  on  a  national  sample  of  about 
45,000  crashes  per  year,  and  state  crash  data  files  that  provide  large  amounts  of  data  for 
general  analyses.    NHTSA  has  modified  its  NASS  data  collection  program  to  include  more 
data  on  factors  leading  to  a  crash. 

NHTSA's  Primary  Safety  Goals  and  Priorities 

A  primary  goal  of  Secretary  Peiia's  strategic  plan  is  to  "promote  safe  and  secure 
transportation."   To  meet  this  goal,  NHTSA  has  five  top  safety  goals.   They  are  to: 

•  Use  the  agency's  resources  effectively  to  further  reduce  the  Nation's  roadway 
fatality  and  injury  rates  and  thereby  reduce  personal  suffering,  the  Nation's  health 
care  cost,  and  other  costs  associated  with  death  and  injury. 

•  Work  with  state  and  local  governments  and  other  entities  to  help  instill  a  strong 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  regarding  safety  among  the  Nation's  drivers  and 
pedestrians  through  education  and  enforcement.   Included  in  these  goals  are: 

-    Increase  safety  belt  use  to  75  percent  by  1997 

~    Reduce  alcohol  involvement  in  fatal  crashes  to  43  percent  by  1997 
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•  Conduct  research  and  develop  regulatory  and  other  programs  that  advance  motor 
vehicle  technology  and  increase  public  safety.    Such  programs  include  Intelligent 
Vehicle/Highway  Systems;  National  Advanced  Driving  Simulator;  and  rulemaking 
for  heavy  truck  braking,  head  impact  protection,  and  child  safety  seats. 

•  Identify  and  ensure  the  repair  or  removal  of  unsafe  vehicles  from  the  road 
through  its  safety  defect  and  non-compliance  investigation  and  recall  authority. 

•  Set  budgetary  and  activity  priorities  to  ensure  that  all  Secretarial  and 
Congressional  mandates  are  met  in  a  timely  manner  and  that  public  resources  are 
used  to  address  the  most  significant  crash  loss  problems  on  the  Nation's 
highways. 

The  agency  has  published  Priority  Plans  for  several  years  that  spell  out  in  some  detail 
what  the  agency  is  doing.   These  plans  result  from  detailed  analysis  of  where  losses  are 
occurring  and  what  opportunities  we  have  to  reduce  those  losses.   We  are  currently  in  the 
process  of  building  upon  and  expanding  our  planning  activities  through  the  development  of  a 
strategic  plan  that  will  chart  the  future  direction  of  the  agency. 

Motor  Vehicle  Safety 

Our  motor  vehicle  safety  program  is  designed  to  improve  safety  performance  of  motor 
vehicles  and  vehicle  equipment  and  to  advance  safety  technology.   It  includes  the  following 
main  elements: 
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•  Research  and  development  into  prevention  of  crashes  includes  Intelligent  Vehicle 
Highway  Systems  (TVHS),  the  National  Advanced  Driving  Simulator  (NADS), 
human  factors,  heavy  truck  braking  and  handling  stability  performance,  controls 
and  displays,  and  lighting  and  signalling  systems. 

Advanced  computer  technology  combined  with  sensors  and  communication 
systems  provide  a  new  potential  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  a  crash.   These  IVHS 
systems  can  be  installed  on  vehicles,  and  they  can  begin  to  provide  increased 
levels  of  safety  for  any  vehicle  that  has  them.   IVHS  technologies  include  smart 
cruise  controls,  lane  monitoring  systems,  driver  alertness  monitoring  systems, 
collision  avoidance  warning  systems,  driver  visibility  under  adverse  conditions, 
and  more.   Motor  vehicle  manufacturers  are  now  commercializing  IVHS-related 
systems  on  new  cars.   More  advanced  systems,  such  as  smart  cruise  controls,  are 
expected  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

NHTSA  is  developing  the  National  Advanced  Driving  Simulator  to  study  driver 
behavior  in  normal  and  emergency  conditions.   NADS  will  be  able  to  simulate  a 
wide  variety  of  driving  conditions,  vehicle  characteristics,  and  traffic  and 
environmental  circumstances. 

•  Research  and  development  into  protecting  people  when  crashes  occur  includes  the 
biomechanics  of  trauma  and  new  dummy  development,  advanced  frontal  crash 
protection  to  address  the  tens  of  thousands  of  fatalities  and  serious  injuries  that 
continue  to  occur  despite  substantially  higher  ^ety  belt  use  and  air  bags. 
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improved  ejection  protection  particularly  from  rollovers,  increased  heavy  truck 
occupant  protection,  and  reduced  truck  aggressivity  in  collisions  with  smaller 
vehicles. 

•  Rulemaking  develops  and  promulgates  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
which  are  safety  performance  standards  for  new  motor  vehicles  and  equipment, 
and  consumer  information  requirements.   The  agency  is  currently  giving  a  high 
priority  to  implementing  new  standards  for  heavy  truck  braking,  head  impact 
protection,  rollover  protection,  and  child  safety  seats. 

•  Other  programs  support  cooperative  research,  voluntary  standards  development, 
and  marketplace  incentives  for  improved  vehicle  safety. 

•  Enforcement  activities  ensure  that  new  vehicles  and  equipment  conform  to  Federal 
requirements  and  that  vehicles  and  equipment  that  do  not  conform  or  that  have 
safety-related  defects  are  identified  and  repaired  by  their  manufacturers  or 
removed  from  service. 

•  Regulatory  assessmera  and  evaluation  helps  the  agency  determine  the  potential 
impacts  of  new  programs  and  measures  the  actual  impact  of  standards,  programs, 
and  technologies  after  they  have  been  put  into  effect.   This  information  is  then 
fed  back  so  that  we  can  adjust  our  priorities  and  programs  to  accommodate  the 
changing  environment. 
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Highway  Safety 

NHTSA  sets  national  policies  for  and  leads  this  nation's  highway  safety  program.    We 
conduct  the  program  through  Federal  grants  and  technical  assistance  in  cooperation  with  state 
and  local  government,  private  organizations,  and  the  public.   This  program  consists  of 
research,  development,  demonstration,  information  dissemination,  and  evaluation. 

•  Public  information  and  education  (PI&E)  is  directed  particularly  at  priority  areas 
such  as  alcohol  and  the  use  of  occupant  restraints,  child  safety  seats,  and  hehnets 
for  motorcyclists  and  bicyclists. 

•  Enforcement  of  traffic  laws  concerning  drunk  driving,  not  using  safety  belts  and 
motorcycle  helmets,  and  speed  is  a  major  priority.    Enforcement  programs  are 
often  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  PI&E  programs. 

•  Traffic  records  provide  assistance  in  enforcing  traffic  laws  and  information  to 
evaluate  traffic  safety.  It  includes  driver  licensing,  National  Driver  Register, 
vehicle  registration,  accident  records,  traffic  law  enforcement  records,  etc. 

•  Emergency  medical  services  are  important  to  limiting  the  consequences  of  injury 
in  motor  vehicle  crashes  and  support  other  public  health  needs. 
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Success  of  NHTSA  Programs 

NHTSA  has  had  substantial  success  in  improving  the  crash  safety  of  motor  vehicles. 
Many  passenger  cars,  light  trucks,  and  vans  now  on  sale  have  aii-  bags,  advanced  side  impact 
protection,  and  35  mph  frontal  crash  protection  capability  as  well  as  meeting  the  traditional 
standards  for  fuel  system  integrity  for  fire  safety,  windshield  glazing,  interior  impact 
protection,  safety  belts,  and  interlocking  door  latches. 

Our  evaluations  have  indicated  substantial  life  savings  --  thousands  of  lives  annually  -- 
from  all  of  the  crashworthiness  standards.   In  addition,  an  evaluation  just  released  showed 
that  cars  with  good  scores  in  the  New  Car  Assessment  Program  (NCAP  35  mph  frontal  crash 
test  consumer  information)  had  a  25  percent  lower  fatality  rate  than  cars  with  poor  scores. 
The  public  is  using  safety  belts,  child  restraints,  and  motorcycle  helmets  in  record  numbers. 
Belt  use  has  increased  from  less  than  15  percent  in  1982  to  about  66  percent  in  1993, 
resulting  in  a  cumulative  \i£e  saving  of  more  than  35,000  lives.    Child  safety  seats  have 
saved  the  lives  of  more  than  2,000  young  children  during  the  same  period. 

In  addition,  we  have  not  ignored  crash  avoidance.   Drunk  driving  is  down  substantially 
as  a  result  of  the  deterrent  and  prevention  activities  over  the  past  decade.    As  a  result,  the 
number  of  alcohol-related  deaths  occurring  each  year  has  been  reduced  by  30  percent  since 
1982,  saving  approximately  7,500  lives  annually.   Vehicle  tires,  braking,  signalling, 
conspicuity,  and  other  crash  avoidance  systems  have  improved  in  the  past  decade  or  two,  and 
have  also  saved  lives. 
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These  successes  can  be  economicaUy  quantified.    Federal  grants  to  states  and  local 
communities  must  be  matched  by  at  least  20  percent  sute  funding  out  of  every  doUar  spent 
on  implementing  State  highway  safety  program  plans.    State  and  local  governments  actually 
spend  considerably  more  on  traffic  safety    The  pubUc  also  pays  a  smaU  premium  for  motor 
vehicles  and  equipment,  such  as  tires  and  child  safety  seats,  that  meet  Federal  safety 
standards.    Combined  Federal,  state,  local,  and  consumer  spending  on  highway  and  motor 
vehicle  safety  under  Federal  programs  since  1966  has  resulted  in  societal  savings  that  are 
estimated  to  have  been  well  over  three  times  the  total  cost  of  these  piogiams. 

Government  Performance  and  Results  Act 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act.  NHTSA 
has  been  selected,  in  its  entirety,  as  a  pilot  agency  to  implement  the  requirements  of  that  Act 
beginning  this  fiscal  year.  We  were  nominated  because  we  were  confident  that  the  agency's 
past  experience  in  justifying  and  carrying  out  a  highly  cost-effective  program  has  prepared  us 
well  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  Act.  As  a  pilot  agency,  we  hope  to  set  a  high  standard 
for  performance  and  results. 

Cross  Modal  Safety  Programs 

Secretary  Pena's  plan  for  improving  the  Department's  safety  performance  requires  that 
its  agencies  cooperate  in  cross-modal  management  of  safety  issues.    Some  of  our  cross-modal 
initiatives  include  cooperative  research,  development,  and  demonstration;  and  program 
implementation  to  achieve  the  Department's  safety  goals  and  objectives.   We  work  most 
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closely  with  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  because  of  our  common  concern 
about  safety  on  the  highway. 

Our  programs  with  FHWA  include  heavy  truck  safety  where  we  have  jointly  published 
a  safety  plan,  pedestrian  safety,  speed  enforcement  where  we  have  a  goal  of  a  5  percent 
reduction  in  speed-related  crash  fatalities  by  1997,  driver  records,  driver  licensing,  the 
development  of  advanced  computer  modeling  techniques  to  simulate  crashes  into  roadside 
hardware  such  as  guardrails  and  luminaire  supports,  and  highway  safety  data  collection  and 
analysis.   The  two  agencies  are  cooperating  to  implement  Safety  Management  Systems  in  the 
states  as  called  for  in  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991. 

We  are  working  together  to  ensure  that  advanced  IVHS  systems  that  provide  more 
information  to  drivers,  reduce  congestion,  and  facilitate  more  efficient  use  of  the  highways 
do  not  have  adverse  safety  impacts.  We  are  concerned  not  only  with  direct  applications  to 
crash  avoidance  problems  but  with  ensuring  that  IVHS  programs  with  other  basic  goals  do 
not  compromise  safety  by  distracting  drivers  or  providing  too  much  information  at  critical 
points  in  the  driving  task.  The  Department  is  committed  to  the  goal  that  IVHS  will 
substantially  enhance  the  safety  of  the  travelling  public. 

The  agency  worked  closely  with  all  agencies  of  the  Department  in  the  development  of 
the  iBcently  issued  DOT  workplace  alcohol  testing  rule  for  transportation  woricers.    NHTSA 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  accurate,  inexpensive  test  equipment  and  procedures  for 
determining  blood  alcohol  levels  that  have  been  broadly  accepted  by  the  country's  courts. 
We  participated  in  the  rulemaking  process  for  the  DOT  rule,  developed  model  training 
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programs  for  breath  alcohol  test  technicians,  and  prepared  quality  assurance  guidelines  for 
the  breath  test  industry.    We  will  assist  other  transportation  agencies  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  alcohol  breath  test  regulations  for  the  transportation  industry. 

We  have  also  worked  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  on  child  safety  seats, 
and  with  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  and  others  in  the  development  of  a  Highway- 
Rail  Crossing  Safety  Action  Plan. 

In  1991,  the  Department  established  a  Research  and  Technology  Coordinating  Council 
to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  Department's  research  funding.   NfHTSA  currently 
chairs  the  Transportation  Human  Factors  Coordination  Group,  which  reports  to  the  Council. 
The  Group  has  identified  several  topical  cross-cutting  issues  such  as  fatigue,  drug  and  alcohol 
effects,  and  automation.   The  Coordination  Group  is  working  to  identify  ways  of  sharing 
research  results,  testing  methods,  and  equipment. 

NHTSA's  Resources 

In  FY  1994,  Congress  provided  NHTSA  $268  million  to  carry  out  its  programs.    For 
motor  vehicle  safety,  our  budget  is  $68.9  million.   For  highway  safety  programs  we  have 
$40.3  million.   Congress  provided  $158.5  million  for  highway  safety  grants  to  state  and  local 
governments  which  the  states  must  match  with  at  least  20  cents  for  every  Federal  dollar. 

NHTSA's  resources  have  remained  fairly  constant  in  recent  years  except  that  the  cost 
of  our  data  collection  programs  has  risen  faster  than  the  funding  provided  by  the  Congress. 
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As  a  consequence,  we  have  had  to  reduce  the  number  of  National  Accident  Sampling  System 
(NASS)  teams  and  to  make  other  changes  in  our  data  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  consequence  of  the  National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  we 
are  making  reforms  and  other  changes  that  wUl  ensure  that  we  use  resources  more 
efficiently,  so  that  despite  the  reduction  in  personnel  ordered  by  the  President,  we  believe  we 
can  continue  a  strong  and  effective  traffic  and  motor  vehicle  safety  program. 

Regulatory  Analysis  and  Evaluation 

NHTSA  conducts  regulatory  analyses  that  detail  the  nature  of  the  problem  the  agency  is 
addressing  (that  is,  the  specific  risks  facing  the  public);  and  estimate  the  various  costs  that 
will  be  incurred,  the  benefits  that  will  come  from  agency  action,  and  the  environmental  and 
other  impacts  that  will  result.    After  a  regulation  or  program  has  been  in  place  for  some 
time,  we  evaluate  the  results  to  see  if  they  are  consistent  with  our  regulatory  analysis  and  if 
additional  action  is  needed  to  address  remaining  risks.   The  processes  are  carried  out 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  Executive  Order  12866. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  prepared  statement  with  the  observation  that  just  as 
highways  are  an  extensively  used  transportation  network,  highway  safety  continues  to  be  a 
national  priority.   The  Congress;  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments;  the  automobile 
industry;  and  others  should  be  proud  of  the  successes  we  have  jointly  achieved.   We  should 
all  look  forward  to  continuing  this  excellent  public  health  program.   I  would  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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TESTIMONY  07  BSUCB  M.  FIHB, 

XCTIMO  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  SAFETY, 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION, 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 

OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 

ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AMD  TRANSPORTATION 

March  2,  1994 

On  behalf  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  (FRA) ,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  railroad  safety 
progreun  and  to  discuss  how  FRA  is  working  with  safety  programs  of 
other  operating  administrations  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation . 

As  Secretary  Pefta  has  testified,  tying  America  together 
and  promoting  safe  and  secure  transportation  are  major  goals  of 
the  Department's  Strategic  Plan.   At  FRA,  Administrator  Jolene 
Molitoris  is  leading  us  toward  a  new  recognition  that  these  goals 
are  significantly  interrelated.   Through  teaming  with  other 
operating  Administrations  to  solve  common  problems,  sharing 
research  and  technology,  and  gleaning  insights  from  the  program 
initiatives  and  results  of  other  DOT  agencies,  we  can  better 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  people  and  property  across 
transportation. 
Th«  Chall«na« 

FRA's  safety  goals  are  to  promote  the  safety  of  railroad 
operations  and  the  safety  of  railroad  employees.   We  strive  to 
prevent — 

•  train  accidents; 

•  unintended  releases  of  hazardous  materials  in  rail 
transportat  ion ;  and 
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•    harm  to  passengers,  employees,  and  persons  at 

(highway-rail)  grade  crossings  and  along  the  right-of- 
way. 
FRA  also  has  special  statutory  responsibilities  for  employee 
safety  that  include  enforcement  of  hovirs-of-service  limitations 
and  promotion  of  bridge  worker  safety,  safe  working  conditions  on 
locomotives,  and  other  workplace  safety  objectives. 

The  safety  challenge  that  we  face  is  the  continued  reduction 
of  risk  across  a  system  of  over  200,000  track  miles  upon  which 
America  must  increasingly  rely  to  carry  freight  and  passengers, 
as  part  of  a  balanced  national  transportation  system.   The 
Nation's  railroads  employ  over  200,000  persons,  operate  1.2 
million  freight  cars  using  20,000  locomotives,  and  log  over  600 
million  train  miles  each  year. 

As  you  know,  in  1993  we  experienced  two  serious  passenger 
train  accidents  at  Gary,  Indiana,  and  near  Mobile,  Alabama,  which 
resulted  in  7  and  47  fatalities,  respectively.   Final  data  for 
1993  is  not  yet  complete,  but  even  with  these  accidents  and  a 
severe  freight  train  collision  at  Longview,  Washington  that 
claimed  5  crew  members,  the  overall  complexion  of  the  railroad 
safety  picture  will  not  have  changed  greatly.   In  1992,  579 — 
almost  half — of  the  1,170  fatalities  associated  in  some  way  with 
railroad  operations  involved  accidents  at  highway-rail  crossings. 
Another  533  fatalities  involved  trespassers  on  railroad  property. 
The  remainder — representing  less  than  5%  of  the  total 
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fatalities — involved  railroad  employees  (35) ,  passengers  (3) ,  and 
other  persons  such  as  contractors  (20) .   Although  1992  was  a 
record  year  in  some  statistical  categories,  the  overall  mix  of 
fatalities  was  typical. 

Train  accident  rates  have  declined  from  14.62  per  million 
train  miles  in  1978  to  3.98  in  1992.   Employee  injury  rates  were 
very  nearly  cut  in  half  during  the  same  period.   There  has  not 
been  a  fatality  caused  by  release  of  hazardous  materials  during 
rail  transportation  since  1986  and  only  one  since  1980.   On  any 
reasonable,  normalized  basis,  rail  transportation  deserves  good 
marks  for  safety. 
The  Railroad  safety  Prooraa 

The  primary  authority  for  our  safety  program  is  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  which  directs  us  to 
"prescribe,  as  necessary,  appropriate  rules,  regulations,  orders, 
and  standards  for  all  areas  of  railroad  safety...."  However, 
other  enactments  date  back  to  the  first  Safety  Appliance  Acts  in 
1893,  when  the  Federal  Government  first  becaune  involved  in  rail 
safety. 

FRA  addresses  railroad  safety  issues  through  vigorous 
programs  of  research  and  development,  regulation,  and 
enforcement.   Including  new  positions  to  be  filled  this  fiscal 
year,  we  employ  a  headquarters  safety  staff  of  87.   With  the 
sixteen  new  positions  that  we  are  adding  to  address  highway-rail 
crossing  safety,  our  field  staff  will  consist  of  401  safety 
professionals,  including  6  training  personnel,  and  57  support 
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personnel.   Our  budget  for  safety  operations  in  FY  1994  is  $44.4 
million,  and  the  total  amount  including  support  from  other 
offices  and  safety  research  exceeds  $62  million. 

We  believe  that  the  new  resources  granted  in  the  President's 
Budget  for  FY  1994,  as  enacted  by  Congress,  will  help  us  become 
more  timely  in  addressing  regulatory  needs.   In  addition,  we  will 
be  able  to  provide  better  focus  from  the  rail  side  on  reduction 
of  risk  at  highway-rail  crossings,  complementing  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  States,  local  governments, 
and  thousands  of  Operation  Lifesaver  volunteers.   All  of  us  mast 
be  part  of  the  solution  to  this  intermodal  problem,  and  the 
tragic  numbers  clearly  point  to  the  need  to  continue  aggressive 
engineering  improvements  (including  consolidation  of  crossings), 
research,  education,  and  law  enforcement.   I  will  return  to  this 
point  in  a  moment. 

Historically,  we  have  divided  our  field  staff  into  the 
technical  disciplines  of  track,  motive  power  and  equipment, 
signals  and  train  control,  operating  practices,  and  hazardous 
materials.   This  year  we  are  adding  highway-rail  crossing  and 
trespasser  safety  as  a  sixth  technical  discipline  in  the  field. 

FRA  collects  extensive  data  on  train  accidents,  highway-rail 
crossing  accidents,  and  personal  injuries.   Our  train  accident 
data  provides  a  reasonably  high  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  the 
primary  and  secondary  causes  of  the  accident,  identified  by  cause 
codes.   FRA  also  investigates  each  employee  fatality, 
approximately  100  of  the  most  serious  train  accidents  each  year. 
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and  a  small  number  of  highway-rail  crossing  accidents.   In 
addition  to  providing  information  for  enforcement  actions,  we  use 
these  investigations  to  develop  more  detailed  information  that 
can  help  us  prevent  future  occurrences  by  defining  specific 
safety  improvements  that  might  be  implemented  through  rulemaking 
or  through  voluntary  action  of  the  railroad. 

Good  accident  data  helps  us  target  areas  of  need  for 
regulatory  action.   It  also  permits  us  to  estimate  the  benefits 
in  accident  avoidance  that  we  can  achieve  through  regulatory 
initiatives,  as  a  part  of  the  economic  assessment  we  perform  in 
support  of  our  rulemakings. 

Data  from  our  compulsory  reporting  systems  is  combined  with 
data  from  routine  inspections,  information  on  traffic  volumes, 
and  other  pertinent  data  through  our  resource  allocation  model — 
known  as  the  National  Inspection  Plan  (NIP) .   The  NIP  establishes 
inspection-hour  goals  for  each  discipline,  railroad,  and  State  to 
focus  inspection  resources  on  areas  of  greatest  safety  risk. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  safety  record  of  the  railroads  is 
generally  very  good,  all  of  us— the  railroads,  their  employees, 
the  rail  supply  industry,  our  31  participating  State  programs, 
and  FRA — iure  committed  to  meJcing  that  record  even  better, 
especially  because  we  recognize  the  increased  exposure  of  severe 
accidents  that  could  result  from  more  dense  operations,  increased 
loads  and  higher  speeds.   Administrator  Nolitoris  has  initiated 
an  extensive  process  of  consultation  with  all  interested  parties 
to  see  how  we  can  improve  the  quality  of  services  we  deliver  and 
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to  see  how  best  we  can  work  together  to  define  and  address  safety 
needs.   For  Instance,  in  support  of  a  requirement  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  advanced  train  control  systems,  we  are  holding  a 
series  of  roundtable  discussions  to  explore,  among  other  issues, 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  such  systems.   FRA  is  working  more 
closely  with  Amtrak  to  ensure  we  build  safety  into  the  system. 
We  believe  this  collaborative  process  can  help  us  produce  better 
safety  results  by  incorporating  the  contributions  of  everyone 
with  a  stake  in  railroad  safety. 
Current  Ruleaakings  and  Studies 

ERA'S  current  rulemaking  agenda  is  long  and  complex.   The 
Rail  Safety  Enforcement  and  Review  Act  of  1992  mandated  a  series 
of  important  rulemakings  and  studies  that  now  dominate  the  FRA 
safety  agenda.   FRA  has  issued  advance  notices  of  proposed 
rulemaking  for  revision  of  the  Power  Brake  Regulations  and  the 
Track  Safety  Standards,  two  of  the  major  rail  regulatory 
programs.   The  legislation  specified  some  of  the  issues  we  are  to 
address,  such  as  two-way  telemetry  devices  for  freight  trains  and 
review  of  provisions  that  except  certain  track  from  safety 
requirements.   Administrator  Molitoris  is  planning  to  issue  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  in  the  power  brake   proceeding  in 
the  near  futiire,  followed  by  a  proposal  for  revision  of  the  Track 
Safety  Standards  later  this  spring.   The  1992  legislation  also 
requires  major  rulemaking  activities  addressing  locomotive 
working  conditions.   Under  the  seune  law,  FRA  is  concluding  a 
study  of  train  dispatcher  working  conditions.   FRA  is  also 
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developing  for  issuance  this  year  a  proposal  for  revision  of  our 
accident  and  casualty  reporting  requirements,  to  ensure  that  we 
have  the  best  data  we  can  obtain  on  which  to  base  our  regulatory 
decisions  and  to  guide  field  resource  allocation. 
Intemodal  Safety 

FRA  recognizes  that  intemodal  intersections  present  safety 
risk  for  which  coordinated  responses  may  be  needed.   Last 
September  near  Mobile,  Alabama,  a  tow  of  barges  blundered  into  a 
railroad  bridge  that  was  well  off  its  intended  course,  leading  to 
47  fatalities  among  the  passengers  and  crew  of  Amtrak's  Sunset 
Limited.   Clearly,  the  tow  boat  had  no  business  moving  up  that 
bayou  in  dense  fog;  and  the  bridge  was  a  low  risk  location  for 
such  an  accident  to  happen.   However,  as  safety  professionals  we 
still  look  for  ways  for  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  kind  of 
tragic  event.   Just  as  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is  working 
diligently  to  implement  stronger  safety  measures  for  inland- 
waterway  barge  operations,  FRA  is  exploring  whether  cost- 
effective  answers  can  be  found  to  the  problem  of  detecting  bridge 
damage  before  it  causes  a  tragedy.   FRA  is  also,  working  with  the 
Coast  Guard  to  ensure  that  more  timely  notice  is  provided  of 
bridge  damage. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  highway-rail  grade  crossings 
represent  the  greatest  source  of  fatalities  related  to  railroad 
operations.   Based  on  preliminary  data  we  project  that  in  1993 
more  than  600  people  died  and  more  than  1,700  were  injured  in 
about  4,800  accidents  at  highway-rail  grade  crossings.   Safety 
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improvements  have  cut  grade  crossing  fatalities  in  half  over  the 
past  20  years,  despite  increased  exposure.   But  that  is  not  good 
enough . 

Secretary  Pefla  has  directed  FRA,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  (FHWA) ,  the  Federal  Transit  Administration,  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  to  develop  a 
new  action  plan  for  improvement  of  safety  at  these  intermodal 
intersections.   The  action  plan  will  build  on  the  momentum  we 
have  already  achieved. 

He  are  already  well  positioned  to  begin  a  new  initiative  in 
this  area.   In  response  to  the  President's  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1994,  the  Congress  has  funded  a  small  cadre  of  grade  crossing 
safety  and  trespasser  prevention  managers — the  first  FRA  field 
resources  fully  dedicated  to  grade  crossing  and  trespasser 
safety.   These  individuals  will  work  with  FHWA  to  help  State  and 
local  communities  design  and  execute  corridor  safety  improvement 
programs.   We  will  also  be  working  to  bring  to  a  swift  conclusion 
the  congressionally-mandated  rulemaking  on  maintenance  of  grade 
crossing  warning  systems,  for  which  the  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  was  published  on  January  20th.   Further,  FRA  will  move 
promptly  to  require  auxiliary  locomotive  lighting  that  will  make 
trains  more  conspicuous  to  motorists. 
Partnerships  for  Safety 

As  suggested  by  the  example  of  the  Secretary's  Grade 
Crossing  Action  Plan,  our  commitment  to  teamwork  extends 
throughout  the  Department  of  Transportation  as  well  as  to  the 
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industry  that  we  regulate.   We  regularly  benefit  from  that 
commitment  in  ways  specific  to  rail  transportation.   For 
instance,  FRA  regularly  employs  the  expert  services  of  the  Volpe 
National  Transportation  Systems  Center,  a  component  of  the 
Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration.   Among  the  many 
research  and  development  projects  that  the  Volpe  Center  has 
managed  for  FRA  is  a  major  inquiry  into  safety  requirements  for 
high  speed  rail.   The  findings  from  the  high  speed  rail  studies 
will  provide  an  important  part  of  the  technical  foundation  £or 
FRA's  rulemaking  effort. 

The  Volpe  Center  also  provides  quick-response  support  in  aid 
of  safety  operations.   In  recent  months,  FRA  has  utilized  the 
Volpe  Center  to  help  address  thermal  cracking  problems  on 
commuter-car  wheels,  to  assist  in  materials  testing  following  a 
major  hazardous  materials  incident,  to  evaluate  the  dynamic 
behavior  of  a  commuter  car  truck  design,  and  to  evaluate  cracking 
problems  in  certain  tank  cars  that  carry  hazardous  materials.   In 
addition  to  advancing  the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  the  Volpe 
Center  serves  as  a  means  of  sharing  technology  throughout  DOT, 
helping  each  of  the  operating  administrations  to  gain  the 
benefits  of  work  going  on  elsewhere  in  the  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  once  again  offer  our  thanks  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  with  our  DOT  safety  colleagues. 
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Rear  Admiral  A.  E.  "Gene"  Henn 

Chief,  Office  of  Marine  Safety,  Security 

and  Environmental  Protection 

United  States  Coast  Guard 

Rear  Admiral  Arthur  Eugene  Henn  became  Chief.  Office  of  Marine  Safety.  Security  and 
Environmental  Protection  at  Coast  Guard  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  June  1991. 
Prior  to  this  assignment,  Rear  Admiral  Henn  was  Commander  of  the  Maintenance  and 
Logistics  Command.  Atlantic. 

Earlier  assignments  included  that  of  Operations  and  Engineering  Officer  on  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Chincoteague;  Assistant  Chief,  Merchant  Marine  Technical  Branch,  New 
Orleans,  LA;  and  Special  Project  Action  Officer.  Merchant  Marine  Technical  Division,  Coast 
Guard  Headquarters. 

He  was  also  Marine  Inspector  and  Senior  Investigating  Officer,  Marine  Inspection  Office, 
Philadelphia,  PA;  Chief,  Engineering  Branch  and  Chief,  Marine  Technical  and  Hazardous 
Materials  Division.  Coast  Guard  Headquarters;  Captain  of  the  Port,  New  York;  Commander, 
Group,  New  York;  Commander,  Subsector,  New  York,  Maritime  Defense  Zone,  Atlantic;  and 
Chief,  Operations  Division  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Eighth  Coast  Guard  District.  New  Orleans. 
LA. 

A  1962  graduate  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  Rear  Admiral  Henn  earned  combined 
master  of  science  degrees  in  naval  architecture,  marine  engineering  and  metallurgical  engi- 
neering from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1968.  Also,  he  is  a  1982  graduate  of  the  Army 
War  College. 

His  decorations  include  the  Legion  of  Merit,  two  Meritorious  Service  Medals,  four  Coast 
Guard  Commendation  Ribbons,  Coast  Guard  Unit  Commendation  Ribbon,  Coast  Guard 
Achievement  Medal  and  two  Commandant's  Letter  of  Commendation  Ribbons. 

Rear  Admiral  Henn  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers.  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping,  International  Cargo  Gear  Bureau,  Marine  Index  Bureau,  Marine 
Engineering  Council  of  Unden^/riters  Laboratories  and  the  Sealift  Committee  of  the  National 
Defense  Transportation  Association. 

During  the  past  20  years,  he  has  represented  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  as  a  mem- 
ber of  delegations  to  the  International  Maritime  Organization,  a  United  Nations  specialized 
agency  He  heads  United  States  delegations  to  meetings  of  the  Maritime  Safety  and  Marine 
Environment  Protection  Committees  of  IMO. 

A  native  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Rear  Admiral  Henn  is  married  to  the  former  Susan  Frances 
Pedretti,  also  from  Cincinnati.  They  have  two  grown  children,  David  and  Jennifer. 
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STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  A.  B.  HENN 

U.  S.  COAST  GUARD 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  OH  PUBLIC  WORKS  AMD  TRAMSPORTATIOH 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVRS 

MARCH  2,  1994 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  join  the  DOT 
panel  of  Modal  Administration  representatives  here  today  to  share 
with  you  their  accomplishments  and  plans  dealing  with  cross-modal 
safety  management. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  DOT  panel  in  the  order  in  which 
they  will  speak.   1  am  Admiral  Arthur  E.  Henn,  Chief  of  Marine 
Safety,  Security  and  Environmental  Protection,  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
To  my  right  is  Mr.  Charles  Huettner,  Acting  Associate 
Administrator  for  Aviation  Safety  at  the  FAA.   On  Mr.  Heuttner's 
right  is  Mr.  Dennis  Judycki,  Associate  Administrator  for  Safety 
and  System  Applications  in  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Michael  Trentacoste  from  the  Office  of  Motor 
carriers. 

Next  to  Mr.  Trentacoste  is  Mr.  Bruce  Fine,  Deputy  Associate 
Administrator  for  Safety  for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration. 
To  his  right  is  Mr.  Donald  C.  Blschoff,  Associate  Administrator 
for  Plans  and  Policy  at  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration.   Next  comes  Mr.  Lawrence  Schuloman,  Associate 
Administrator  for  Technical  Assistance  and  Safety  at  the  Federal 
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Transit  Administration.   And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  at 
the  end  of  the  table  is  Ms.  Rose  A.  McMurray,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration. 

We  have  also  brought  along  a  chart  illustrating  those  programs  in 
which  you  indicated  an  interest,  and  showing  the  modal 
involvement  in  those  programs. 

Subject  to  your  approval,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  sximmarize  my 
prepared  statement. 

MISSION 

As  part  of  the  Department's  intermodal  safety  team,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  a  long  and  distinguished  role  in  Maritime  Safety. 
Although  in  recent  years  our  responsibilities  have  grown,  our 
primary  missions  have  remained  the  core  of  our  organization.   A 
central  element  of  our  primary  missions  is  safety,  facilitating 
commerce  and  fostering  the  safe  use  of  our  nation's  waterways. 

We  are  a  world  leader  in  safeguarding  life  and  property  at  sea, 
overseeing  navigation  safety,  and  waterways  management.   We 
continue  to  seek  and  promote  the  innovative  use  of  technology  to 
improve  maritime  safety,  and  our  performance  in  all  of  our 
missions. 

Our  strategic  goals  define  what  we  aim  to  achieve.   They  are 
results  oriented,  linked  to  our  mission,  and  derived  from 
Congressional  mandates. 
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The  strategic  goals  for  our  maritime  safety  programs  are: 

1.  Eliminate  deaths,  injuries,  and  economic  loss 
associated  with  maritime  transportation, 

2.  Eliminate  environmental  damage  associated  with 
maritime  transportation,  and 

3.  Promote  the  safe,  efficient,  and  environmentally 
sound  use  of  America's  navigable  waters 

BUSINESS  FOCUS 
Historically,  Coast  Guard  operations  have  been  directed  through 
nationwide  performance  standards  for  a  range  of  activities 
spanning  prevention  and  response.   National  goals  expressed  by 
Congress  and  the  Administration  are  translated  into  detailed 
program  design.   Early  port  safety  and  environmental  protection 
mission  performance  standards  were  derived  from  a  1976  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  study  to  optimize  activity  levels  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  While  gaining  some  incremental  improvements, 
the  changing  environment  quickly  outpaced  these  broad  studies. 
In  1992,  the  Marine  Safety  Program  undertook  a  comprehensive 
organizational  assessment.   The  feedback  received  clearly 
signalled  for  a  change  in  the  way  we  do  business. 

We  found  that  our  greatest  opportunities  for  improvement  lie  in 
minimizing  detailed  management  of  field  activities,  and  letting 
those  closest  to  the  risk  manage  the  risk.   This  is  consistent 
the  Vice  President's  National  Performance  review  and  subsequent 
Presidential  memorandum  on  "Streamlining  the  Bureaucracy", 
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directing  streamlining  by  delegation  of  authority, 
decentralization,  empowerment  of  employees,  and  accountability. 
In  place  of  detailed  mission  performance  standards,  field 
operations  will  have  broad  discretion  in  selecting  actions  from 
their  "toolbag"  to  meet  a  set  of  program  goals. 

The  business  focus  of  our  maritime  safety  program  has  many 
differing  themes.  Three  in  particular  come  to  mind  which  show  a 
high  value  of  payback  for  the  investment  of  resource.   These  are 
Port  State  Control,  application  of  Human  Factors,  and  Fishing 
Vessel  Safety. 

Port  State  Control 

To  efficiently  conduct  business  and  enhance  safety,  we  have 
continued  to  focus  on  the  "way  we  conduct  our  business".   As  our 
maritime  safety  program  has  evolved,  an  analysis  of  commerce 
activity  showed  approximately  14  times  as  many  foreign  flag  ships 
calling  at  U.S.  ports  as  comparable  U.  S.  flag  vessels.   Under 
our  traditional  policies  and  regulations,  however,  the  Coast 
Guard  spends  nearly  half  of  its  compliance-verification  time  on 
U.S.  flag  ships.  Our  flag  state  responsibility  to  ensure  the 
adequacy  of  U.S.  flag  vessels  explains  the  disparity  in  part. 
However,  in  view  of  the  potential  threat  of  pollution  and 
casualties  from  foreign  flag  vessels,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
rebalancing  its  enforcement  efforts  towards  foreign  flag  vessels. 
Simultaneously,  through  reexamination  of  our  flag  state 
activities,  the  Coast  Guard  is  considering  alternatives  to  its 
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traditional  regulatory  oversight  of  U.S.  flag  vessels. 
International  concerns  have  been  raised  about  the  growing  problem 
of  substandard  vessels  operating  under  lax  flag  state  umbrellas. 
The  Coast  Guard  is  strengthening  port-state  control  efforts  by 
targeting  our  boarding  efforts  on  substandard  ships,  ships  owned 
or  operated  by  persons  known  to  have  operated  substandard  ships, 
and  ships  of  countries  or  classification  societies  having  a 
record  of  frequent  association  with  substandard  ships. 

This  program  systematically  targets  high  risk  vessels  with  the 
intent  of  discouraging  substandard  ships  from  operating  in  U.S. 
waters,  and  encouraging  those  committed  to  trading  with  the  U.S. 
to  adopt  management  philosophies  that  ensure  compliance  with 
accepted  safety  standards. 

In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard  has  experienced  a  number  of 
hazardous  materials  and  vessel  safety  violation  cases  involving 
foreign  vessels  where  penalty  collection  efforts  were 
unsuccessful,  especially  where  owners  and  operators  did  not  have 
readily  recoverable  assets  in  the  U.S. 

We  are  presently  considering  how  best  to  correct  this  regulatory 
"loop-hole"  within  the  Coast  Guard's  port  state  enforcement 
regime.  Currently  the  United  States  is  a  world  leader  in 
Initiatives  with  the  International  Maritime  Organization  (IMO). 
The  IMO  will  hold  a  SOLAS  conference  in  May  of  1994,  with  the 
intent  of  evaluating  operational  port  state  control  requirements. 
Enhanced  Survey  Guidelines,  and  the  Safety  Management  Code. 
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Human  Factors 
The  Coast  Guard  is  concerned  with  human  factors  in  the  marine 
industry.   Effective  implementation  of  a  national  hxoman  factors 
policy  requires  close  coordination  within  the  Coast  Guard.   In 
order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  cooperation,  the  Coast  Guard 
Coordinating  Committee  on  Human  Factors  has  been  established. 
This  Committee  consists  of  representatives  from  all  the  divisions 
of  the  Office  of  Marine  Safety,  Security  and  Environmental 
Protection  and  representatives  from  the  Maritime  Administration. 
The  goal  of  the  Committee  is  to  develop  a  consensus  on  how 
current  information  on  human  factors  can  be  incorporated  into 
internationally  accepted  rules,  standards,  guidelines  and 
procedures . 

We  are  addressing  human  factors  issues  in  the  revision  of  the 
International  Convention  on  Standards  of  Training,  Certification 
and  Watchkeeping  for  Seafarers,  1978  (STCW).   One  of  the  primary 
reasons  the  STCW  Convention  is  being  revised  on  an  accelerated 
basis  (with  a  target  date  of  July  1995  for  a  conference  to  adopt 
amendments)  is  to  demonstrate  that  IMO  and  the  international 
community  can  respond  to  the  fact  that  a  high  percentage  of 
maritime  casualties  are  attributable  to  "human  error".   While 
such  errors  have  not  been  analyzed  to  any  degree  of  specificity, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  there  must  be  improvements  in 
training  and  operating  procedures  to  ensure  that  crew  members 
meet  minimum  competence  standards.   A  number  of  specific  human 
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factor  issues  have  been  introduced  as  amendments  for 
deliberations  at  IMO  on  how  the  STCW  Convention  should  be 
revised,  including; 

a.  Workhour  limits  for  watchkeeplng  personnel  (I.e. 
fatigue): 

b.  Communication  and  language  problems  particularly 
among  crews  of  different  nationalities  and  between 
crewmembers  and  passengers; 

c.  Communication  of  essential  information  between  the 
pilot  and  the  master; 

d.  The  need  for  shipboard  procedures  which  capture 
errors  before  they  can  lead  to  a  catastrophe;  and 

e.  Manning  implications  (i.e.,  the  impact  of  the 
revised  Convention  on  the  size  of  crew  complements ) . 

One  of  the  Coast  Guard's  most  significant  responsibilities  is  to 
issue  licenses,  certificates,  and  documents  to  individuals 
employed  on  U.S.  vessels  to  ensure  they  possess  the  requisite 
knowledge,  skills  and  ability  to  perform  job  tasks  required  for 
the  safe  operation  of  a  ship. 

Three  working  groups  have  been  established  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Personnel  Advisory  Committee,  each  of  which  deals  with  human 
factor  issues.   The  first  working  group  is  concerned  solely  with 
establishing  physical  standards  for  mariners.   The  other  two 
working  groups  are  concerned  with  validating  the  Coast  Guard 
Focus  Group  report,  "Licensing  2000  and  Beyond."   A  key  focus  of 
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this  report  was  the  Licensing  Program  to  adopt  new  methods  for 
verifying  the  competence  of  mariners. 

Currently,  the  Coast  Guard  is  only  testing  mariner's  for 
knowledge,  but  our  internal  focus  group  report  "Licensing  2000 
and  Beyond"  recommends  adopting  new  methods  for  verifying 
competency.   This  includes  the  demonstration  of  practical  skills 
before  licensed  "Designated  Examiners"  or  Coast  Guard  personnel 
as  appropriate,  and  effective  use  of  simulators  to  assess  the 
ability  of  applicants  to  cope  with  realistic,  dynamic  vessel 
operating  and  engineering  scenarios,  and  improve  the  means  of 
administering  objective  knowledge  tests.   The  National  Research 
Council  is  conducting  a  supporting  study  on  ship  bridge 
simulators  training  under  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990. 

Fishing  Vessel  Safety 

The  Coast  Guard  has  historically  recognized  the  existence  of 
significant  safety  problems  within  the  commercial  fishing 
industry.   According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  commercial 
fishing  is  one  of  the  nation's  most  dangerous  occupations. 
Nearly  100  lives  are  lost  annually  in  the  commercial  fishing 
industry.   The  1991  National  Research  Council's  report  "Fishing 
Vessel  Safety,  Blueprint  for  a  National  Program"  conducted  a 
comprehensive  study  of  commercial  fishing  industry  casualty 
statistics  from  1982  to  1987.  This  report  suggests  that 
fishermen  aboard  documented  vessels. perish  at  extraordinarily 
high  rates,  and  are  more  likely  to  die  on  the  Job  than  workers  in 
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■ost  other  industries.   Prior  to  1971,  however,  no  specific 
efforts  were  made  to  delineate  between  commercial  fishing  vessels 
and  other  types  of  motor  vessels  regarding  required  safety 
equipment  or  standards.   A  1971  Coast  Guard  Study  entitled  "Cost 
Benefits  Analysis  of  Alternative  Safety  Programs  for  U.S. 
Commercial  Fishing  Vessels"  documented,  for  the  first  time,  the 
commercial  fishing  industry's  poor  safety  record.   It  concluded 
that  a  primary  reason  for  their  historically  poor  safety  record 
was  the  lack  of  specific  safety  requirements.   It  went  on  to 
recommend  mandatory  and  voluntary  safety  standards,  vessels 
inspections,  and  licensing  of  vessel  masters. 

From  1971  to  1988,  the  Coast  Guard  pursued  fishing  vessel  safety 
legislation.   In  1987,  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
completed  a  comprehensive  study,  "Uninspected  Commercial  Fishing 
Vessels'"  recommending  minimum  crew  safety  training  standards, 
basic  safety  equipment  carriage  requirements,  and  periodic  vessel 
inspection. 

On  September  9,  1988,  the  President  signed  into  law  the 
Commercial  Fishing  Industry  Vessel  Safety  Act  (CFIVSA)  of  1988. 
The  CFIVSA  specifically  directed  the  Coast  Guard  to  develop  a 
stratified  set  of  safety  regulations  that  recognized  the  diverse 
safety  needs  of  the  Industry.   Vessel  and  crew  size,  operational 
areas,  documentation,  and  construction  dates  are  all  major 
factors  in  determining  the  type  and  amount  of  safety  equipment 
required.   Vfhat  followed  was  an  effort  by  the  Coast  Guard  to 
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consider  all  points  of  view  and  develop  a  practical  set  of  safety 
regulations  for  the  conunercial  fishing  vessel  industry.   New 
regulations  became  effective  on  September  15,  1991.   The 
regulations  include  equipment  requirements  for  such  items  as 
lifesaving  and  fire  protection  equipment,  immersion  suits, 
distress  signals,  and  Electronic  Position  Indicating  Radio 
Beacons  (EPIRBs)  aboard  commercial  fishing  vessels. 

The  initial  focus  of  the  Coast  Guard's  implementation  program 
was,  and  remains,  public  awareness  of  the  new  requirements. 
Numerous  nationwide  initiatives  have  been  undertaken  to  inform 
the  public  and  include  participation  by  Coast  Guard  personnel  at 
many  national,  regional,  and  local  trade  shows  and  expositions. 
The  program  philosophy  is  simple:  outreach  and  education  through 
voluntary  dockside  examinations.  We  believe  this  approach 
provides  the  most  effective  combination  for  encouraging  safety. 

As  part  of  the  cooperatively  developed  regulations,  the 
voluntary,  no-fault  dockside  examination  program  was  established 
to  assist  in  the  commercial  fishing  community's  understanding  of, 
and  compliance  with,  the  new  regulations.   This  no- fault  program 
has  been  in  effect  since  September  15,  1991.   The  dockside 
examination  program  entails  arranging  an  Informal  compliance 
examination  of  the  fishing  vessel.  A  vessel  found  in  compliance 
is  issued  a  decal,  to  be  posted  on  the  pilothouse  window.   If  the 
vessel  does  not  comply  with  the  regulations,  deficiencies  are 
pointed  out  and  explained  to  the  fisherman.   Fisherman  are  not 
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issued  a  violation  or  citation  as  a  result  of  a  dockside  exam. 
Upon  correction  of  any  deficiency  the  fisherman  may  request  the 
dockside  examiner  return  to  the  vessel  to  issue  a  decal. 

Although  no  violations  will  be  issued  as  a  result  of  a  dockside 
examination,  vessels  that  are  boarded  at-sea  and  found  not  to  be 
in  compliance  with  the  safety  requirements  are  subject  to 
monetary  penalties,  and  in  extreme  instances,  termination  of 
their  voyage.   Time  spent  dockside  learning  what  equipment  is 
required,  and  successfully  completing  an  exam  may  not  only  avoid 
penalties  and  delays  on  the  fishing  grounds;  it  may  save  a  life. 

Additionally,  the  CFIVSA  required  the  Coast  Guard  to  prepare  and 
submit  a  plan  to  Congress  for  the  licensing  of  operators  of 
federally  documented  fishing,  fish  processing,  and  fish  tender 
vessels.   It  is  estimated  that  over  half  of  the  casualties  were 
the  direct  result  of  preventable  operator  errors  that  may  have 
been  corrected  through  improved  professional  competency  of 
operators.   The  Coast  Guard  considers  the  increase  of  basic  skill 
level  of  operators  to  have  the  most  promise  for  improving  the 
current  safety  record. 

On  January  13,  1992,  the  Coast  Guard,  in  close  consultation  with 
the  Commercial  Fishing  Industry  Vessel  Advisory  Committee 
(CFIVAC),  submitted  a  plan  to  Congress  which  recommended  a 
legislative  proposal  to  license  the  operators  of  commercial 
fishing  industry  vessels.   This  plan  was  designed  to  minimize  the 
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burden  on  the  fishing  industry  by  utilizing  an  innovative 
licensing  system  to  allow  the  Coast  Guard  to  approve  and 
authorize  third  parties  to  give  examinations  and  certify 
individuals  as  meeting  the  required  professional  knowledge  and 
skill  levels  required  for  a  license.  The  Coast  Guard  would 
prescribe  the  minimum  knowledge  and  training  standards  for 
operators  of  commercial  fishing  industry  vessels. 

On  May  19,  1993,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  forwarded  the 
Marine  Safety  Act  of  1993  to  Congress.   Contained  in  Title  V  of 
the  Marine  Safety  Act  is  proposed  legislation  to  license  all 
operators  of  federally  documented  commercial  fishing  industry 
vessels.  > 

Recreational  Boating  Safety 

The  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  provided  broad  statutory 
authority  for  a  comprehensive  National  Recreational  Boating 
Safety  Program,  with  the  Coast  Guard  designated  as  the  National 
Coordinator.   At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971,  the  boating  fatality  rate  was  20.2  deaths  per 
100,000  boats.  The  rate  has  steadily  declined  to  a  record  low  of 
4.0  in  1992,  while  the  recreational  boat  population  almost 
tripled  during  the  same  period. 

Program  activities  include  administration  and  operations  support 
of  the  35,000  member  volunteer  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary;  public 
boating  education.  Information  and  training;  liaison  with  states 
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and  other  organizations;  consumer  services  Including  a  toll-free 
hotline;  establishing  and  enforcing  national  safety  standards  for 
boats  and  associated  equipment;  and  compilation,  analysis  and 
reporting  of  boating  accident  information. 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  is  an  extremely  beneficial  resource. 
Its  volunteer  members  provide  public  boating  education,  courtesy 
marine  examinations,  and  operations  support  such  as  vessel 
assistance,  safety  patrols  and  regatta  patrols. 

OIL  SPILL  RESPONSE 

The  Coast  Guard  is  committed  to  working  aggressively  with 
federal,  state  and  local  agencies,  environmental  interest  groups 
and  private  industry  to  ensure  long-term  environmental  quality. 
This  commitment  is  manifested  in  a  multifaceted  program 
developed  in  concert  with  other  federal  agencies  at  the  National 
level  and  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  entire  community  at 
the  local  port  level. 

The  Preparedness  for  Response  Exercise  Program  (PREP)  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  commitment  within  the 
Department.   PREP  was  conceived  by  the  Coast  Guard  and 
immediately  recognized  by  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  as 
critical  to  establishing  and  maintaining  effective  response 
capabilities  both  within  government  and  in  the  private  sector. 
PREP  establishes  a  mechanism  to  routinely  exercise  and  evaluate 
the  response  plans  of  industry  and  the  contingency  plans  of  the 
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government.   PREP  recognizes  the  need  to  exercise  plans,  and  the 
resource  limits  of  government  or  Industry  plan  holders  to 
exercise  their  respective  plans.   PREP  was  developed,  between 
February  and  October  of  1993,  through  a  series  of  public 
workshops  cosponsored  by  the  Coast  Guard,  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety,  EPA,  Mineral  Management  Service  which  attracted  over  1500 
people  from  around  the  country.   PREP  successfully  harmonizes  the 
regulatory  schemes  of  four  federal  agencies,  and  establishes 
clear  standards  for  exercises  that  are  achievable  and  supportable 
by  both  industry  and  most  of  the  states. 

Search  and  Rescue  Program 

The  Coast  Guard  has  been  proactive  In  our  efforts  to  continually 
Improve  the  Search  and  Rescue  (SAR)  program.   On  the  average,  the 
Coast  Guard  saves  5,500  lives,  S547  million  in  property,  and 
assists  another  120,500  people.   We  developed  and  Implemented 
program  measures  of  effectiveness  to  reflect  the  SAR  system's 
ability  to  save  lives  and  property.   We  developed  two  systematic 
methods  of  determining  proper  allocation  of  field  resources  based 
on  an  analysis  of  SAR  and  other  mission  workload  factors.   They 
are  the  Unit  Change  Guide  and  Relevellng  Plan. 

Our  emphasis  in  research  and  development  efforts  to  Improve  our 
search  performance  focused  on  Improving  drift  prediction  and 
evaluating  new  sensor  performance.   We  are  evaluating  satellite- 
tracked  drifting  buoys  as  a  means  of  obtaining  real  time  ocean 
surface  current  information  to  predict  drift.   We  evaluated  the 
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capability  of  Night  Vision  Goggles  and  the  AN/APS-137  airborne 
radar.  The  results  are  used  by  our  search  planners.   These  R&D 
efforts  are  critical  to  search  planning  and  directly  contribute 
to  increasing  our  probability  of  success. 

We  significantly  Improved  and  upgraded  over  the  past  3  years  our 
premier  computer  search  tool,  CASP  (Computer  Assisted  Search 
Planning)  system.   We  incorporated  into  CASP  new  environmental 
files  vital  to  accurately  predict  drift,  graphical  interfaces  for 
search  area  displays,  and  user  friendly  enhancements. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  working  with  NOAA  to  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Search  and  Rescue  Satellite-Aided  Tracking 
(SARSAT)  system.   Currently,  seven  U.S.  ground  stations  provide 
coverage  for  virtually  all  waters  within  our  exclusive!  economic 
zone  and  search  and  rescue  region.   A  geostationary  satellite 
will  be  launched  this  summer,  which  together  with  a  new 
associated  ground  station,  will  provide  almost  Immediate  distress 
alerting  for  approximately  40%  of  the  earth's  surface  visible 
from  its  22,000  mile  vantage  point.   In  a  cooperative  effort,  the 
Federal  Communication  Commission  will  publish  mandatory  406  MHz 
emergency  beacon  registration  rules  and  National  Oceanographic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  has  launched  initiatives  to  assure 
registration  database  accuracy. 
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Vessel  Traffic  Services 

The  Coast  Guard  enhances  the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  our 
nation's  waterways  by  managing  an  effective  system  of  Vessel 
Traffic  Services  (VTS).   VTS  is  internationally  accepted  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  safety,  efficiency,  and  environmental 
protection  in  ports,  waterways,  and  coastal  zones.   The  primary 
mission  of  a  VTS  is  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  vessels  to 
prevent  accidents  and  the  associated  adverse  human,  property, 
environmental,  and  economic  consequences. 

The  future  of  the  system  is  guided  by  the  Port  Needs  Study  which, 
identified  additional  areas  that  may  benefit  from  the 
establishment  of  a  VTS.   VTS  2000  is  the  major  acquisition 
project  which  focuses  on  establishing  these  new  VTSs  and 
retrofitting  existing  VTSs  using  state-of-the-market  equipment. 

Short  Range  Aids  to  Navigation 

Short  Range  Aids  to  Navigation  (SRA)  promotes  the  safety  of 
marine  transportation  and  facilitates  commerce  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  U.S..   The  SRA  program  involves  the  maintenance  of 
over  49.6  thousand  sound  and  visual  signals  to  mark  safe  water  or 
warn  of  dangers.   The  program  utilizes  the  Waterways  Analysis  and 
Management  System  (WAMS)  to  enhance  evaluation,  planning,  and 
management  of  the  aids  comprising  a  "localized"  system.   The 
program  also  provides  the  mariner  with  up-to-date  local 
information  by  publishing  of  the  "Light  Lists"  and  "Notices  to 
Mariners" . 
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Resource  Management 
The  1990  GAO  Report  B-238523  -  "Better  Process  Needed  to  Justify 
Closing  SAR  Stations",  contained  three  reconunendatlons  for  the 
Coast  Guard  to  develop  a  process  to  be  used  in  future  station 
closures.   The  Coast  Guard  used  this  opportunity  to  develop  the 
Unit  Change  Guide,  a  formal  procedure  that  fully  addressed  the 
concerns  in  the  GAO  report. 

The  Unit  Change  Guide  (UCG)  is  a  decision  management  tool  used  to 
evaluate  proposed  changes  to  small  boat  units,  including 
closures.   The  UCG  provides  a  standard  process,  which  applies 
criteria  consistently,  requires  accurate  and  current  data,  and 
ensures  complete  documentation  of  the  process  and  results. 

Statistical  Data  Base 
Statistical  data  is  the  basis  for  many  of  our  measurement, 
management  decisions.   The  Coast  Guard  formally  compiles  data  on 
the  majority  of  its  activities  and  their  results.   Much  of  this 
data  is  routinely  exchanged  with  the  public  and  other  agencies 
upon  request. 

The  Coast  Guard  currently  tracks  vessel  safety  performance  data 
using  the  Marine  Safety  Information  System  (MSIS).   MSIS  was 
built  with  the  original  intention  of  providing  real  time 
information  to  our  Marine  Safety  Offices  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  boardings  and  inspections.   MSIS  has  undergone 
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continuous  expansion  since  its  introduction  and  is  now  used,  in 
addition  to  it's  original  purpose,  as  a  primary  tool  for 
conducting  vessel  documentation,  recording  personnel  actions  and 
capturing  casualty  data. 

MSIS  extractions  are  provided  to  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  Maritime  Administration  and  Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  on  a  quarterly  basis.   In  addition,  these  agencies 
also  have  access  privileges  to  MSIS  in  retrieval  mode.   MSIS 
information  is  also  forwarded  to  the  Joint  Maritime  Intelligence 
Enforcement  System. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  exchange  of  statistical  information 
regularly  done,  numerous  State  agencies  receive  copies  of  the 
Documented  Vessels  of  the  United  States  extraction  tape  on  a 
routine  and  as  requested  basis.   Limited  public  access  to  the 
MSMS  data  Is  also  available  through  the  Port  State  Information 
Exchange  ( PSIX ) .   This  system  started  in  late  October  1993  and 
allows  the  general  public  "read  only"  access  to  limited  non- 
proprietary data. 

MSIS  will  eventually  be  replaced  by  the  Marine  Safety  Network 
(MSN),  which  is  currently  in  the  early  stages  of  development. 
MSN  will  include  enhancements  to  allow  the  use  of  standardized 
data  fields  and  multi  user  access.   Conversely,  the  Coast  Guard 
will  also  be  able  to  access  information  in  databases  maintained 
by  other  organizations.   The  Coast  Guard  is  working  with  RSPA  on 
a  DOT  centralized  data  base  for  inspection  and  enforcement  data. 
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For  the  recreational  boating  segment  of  maritime  safety,  the 
accident  reporting  criteria  is  established  by  Federal  regulation. 
Individuals  report  directly  to  state  or  local  agencies,  except  in 
Alaska,  the  only  state  without  an  approved  boating  safety 
program.   Accidents  in  Alaska  are  reported  directly  to  the  Coast 
Guard.   Compiled  accident  reports  are  forwarded  to  Coast  Guard 
headquarters  by  all  agencies  along  with  any  follow  up 
investigations.   The  data  is  analyzed  for  trends  and  used  to 
determine  if  preventative  program  action  is  needed.  The  annual 
"Boating  Statistics"  report  is  available  to  the  public  and 
provided  to  all  States  and  associated  agencies. 

We  also  establish  Search  and  Rescue  (SAR)  incident  reporting 
criteria.   Coast  Guard  units  electronically  upload  SAR  Case 
information  into  the  Search  and  Rescue  Management  Information 
System's  (SARMIS)  master  database  located  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  "SAR  Statistics"  is  an  annual  publication  which  presents  a 
general  overview  of  SAR  activity.   This  publication  is 
distributed  to  resource  managers  and  operating  units  CG-wide. 
Upon  request,  issues  are  provided  to  Government  agencies  and 
private  organizations  and  individuals  that  have  a  need  for  this 
type  of  information. 
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Successes 

As  with  any  program,  there  are  tangible  and  intangible  results. 
Our  recently  implemented  Fishing  Vessel  Safety  program  is  a 
qualified  success.   The  survival  of  crevnnen  from  several  lost 
vessels  is  directly  attributable  to  the  fishing  vessel  safety 
program . 

The  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Service  (TAPS)  program  illustrates  the 
mutual  benefits  to  operators,  crew,  and  the  environment  of  a 
scientifically  sound  and  aggressive  structural  maintenance 
program.   Not  one  vessel  has  been  lost  nor  drop  of  oil  spilled  by 
structural  failure  in  the  TAPS  fleet  since  instituting  the 
program. 

In  the  late  1980s,  responding  to  a  number  of  well  publicized 
marine  casualties,  the  Coast  Guard  focused  attention  on 
structural  failures  of  ocean  going  vessels.   The  intent  was  to 
identify  trends  in  the  pattern  of  structural  failures,  and  to 
develop  methods  to  reduce  the  number  and  severity  of  such 
occurrences . 

On  25  June  1990,  the  Coast  Guard  issued  its  report,  "TAPS  TANKER 
STRUCTURAL  FAILURE  STUDY."   The  report  cited  poorly  designed 
structural  details,  poor  weld  workmanship,  and  fatigue  associated 
with  the  use  of  high  strength  steel.   These  conditions  were 
exaggerated  by  the  harsh  environment  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and 
identified  as  principal  causes  of  structural  failures  in  TAPS 
vessels. 
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Three  major  developments  resulted  from  the  study: 

1.  More  frequent  structural  Inspections  are  conducted. 

2.  Structural  failures  are  prioritized  in  three 
levels. 

3.  Vessels  which  have  experienced,  or  by  virtue  of 
class  design  and/or  service  could  expect  to 
experience  structural  failures,  are  required  to 
develop  Critical  Area  Inspection  Plans  (CAIPs)  to 
document  and  track  structural  failures,  and  to 
monitor  the  performance  of  various  repair 
methodologies . 

The  primary  goal  of  the  TAPS  program  is  to  promote  permanent 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  recurrent  structural  failures.  Since 
July  1992,  CAIPs  have  been  required  for  all  TAPS  vessels  and  are 
now  regularly  consulted  by  field  inspection  personnel  to  more 
efficiently  target  areas  of  concentration  for  drydockings  and 
internal  structural  examinations. 

Recent  updates  to  various  TAPS  vessel  CAIPs  have  indicated  that 
operators  are  analyzing  structural  failures  and  effecting 
modifications  designed  to  remedy  the  primary  causes  of  the 
failures,  rather  than  merely  correcting  the  symptoms  as  they 
appear. 
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The  Coast  Guard  has  been  especially  pleased  by  the  cooperation 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Industry,  the  high  quality  data 
being  developed  on  the  structural  condition  of  the  TAPS  fleet, 
and  the  various  strategies  employed  to  remedy  structural 
problems. 

The  CAIP  program  placed  the  primary  responsibility  for  vessel 
safety  on  the  vessel's  operators  themselves,  rather  than  the 
Coast  Guard. 

We  are  also  implementing  a  national  container  inspection  program 
(CIP)  this  year.   Inspectors  are  being  assigned  to  field  units 
based  on  the  volume  of  container  traffic  in  the  port  area.   They 
will  inspect  intermodal  freight  containers  for  compliance  with 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Regulations  (HMR).   They  will  also  be 
working  with  other  federal,  state,  and  local  enforcement  agencies 
to  ensure  a  coordinated  enforcement  effort. 

One  of  our  most  successful  methods  is  the  Joint  hazardous 
materials  strike  force  "sting"  operations  where  multiagency, 
multimodal,  teams  operate  together  within  a  port  area  targeting 
hazardous  materials  shipments  for  Joint  inspections. 

To  assist  field  units  and  other  agencies  in  these  operations,  we 
will  be  establishing  a  Container  Inspection  Training  and 
Assistance  Team  (CITAT).   One  of  the  primary  duties  of  the  CITAT 
will  be  assisting  and  coordinating  field  units  and  other  agencies 
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as  they  develop  and  conduct  these  strike  force  operations.   The 
CITAT  will  also  provide  deployable  training  to  field  units  and 
other  agencies  on  executing  the  container  Inspection  program.   To 
promote  Intermodal  coordination  and  sharing  of  Information,  the 
CITAT  will  be  located  with  the  Transportation  Safety  Institute 
(TSI)  in  Oklahoma  City,  OK. 

Summary 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  brief  example  of  how  the  Coast  Guard 
fishing  vessel  safety  program  Is  saving  lives. 

Emergencies  and  casualties  on  fishing  vessels  develop  rapidly. 
Just  such  an  occurrence  happened  to  the  five  person  crew  of  the 
70  foot  wooden  commercial  fishing  vessel  Majestic  on  the  morning 
of  September  22,  1992.   They  were  experienced  fishermen  on  a 
routine  trip  in  the  Bering  Sea.   The  weather  was  somewhat 
Inclement  but  not  out  of  the  ordinary  for  the  end  of  September  in 
Alaska;   50  degree  weather,  rain,  36  knot  winds,  and  building  10 
foot  seas. 

What  the  captain  and  crew  didn't  expect  was  that  the  Majestic 
would  suddenly  sink.   Without  any  warning  or  indication  of 
danger,  the  vessel  refused  to  recover  from  a  roll,  continued  to 
list,  and  started  to  sink.   The  crew  instinctively  set  about 
alerting  their  crewmates,  donning  their  immersion  suits,  and 
deploying  the  safety  gear  they  hoped  would  save  their  lives.   In 
no  more  than  seven  minutes,  the  crew  was  left  alone  to  fend  for 
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themselves  In  the  cold  45  degree  water.   Luckily,  they  were 
prepared.   They  had  conducted  drills,  rehearsed  Individual 
emergency  duties,  and  were  familiar  with  all  of  their  survival 
equipment.   They  had  prepared  themselves  to  survive  by  activating 
their  EPIRB,  donning  their  immersion  suits,  and  by  maintaining  a 
positive  attitude.   Remarkably,  they  were  plucked  safely  from  the 
forbidding  waters  after  six  hellish  hours. 

These  five  fishermen  are  living  testimonials  to  the  positive 
impact  of  the  Commercial  Fishing  Industry  Vessel  Safety 
Regulations.   Without  both  the  required  safety  equipment  and  the 
drills  and  training,  these  people  would  have  perished.   The 
Majestic  is  not  an  isolated  case.   Numerous  fishing  vessels 
operating  all  over  the  U.S.  contribute  their  survival  to  the 
Coast  Guard  required  equipment  and  drills.   In  Alaska  alone 
fishing  vessel  fatalities  have  been  halved  from  35  in  1992  to  18 
in  1993. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  HUETTNER,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR  AVIATION  SAFETY,  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION,  BEFORE 
THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT,  CONCERNING 
MULTI-MODAL  SAFETY  ISSUES.   MARCH  2,  1994. 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  an  Charles  Huettner,  FAA's  Acting  Associate  Administrator  for 
Aviation  Safety.   I  appreciate  this  opportvinity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  discuss  the  FAA's  approach  to  aviation 
safety  Issues.   Aviation  safety  is  the  agency's  most  critical 
responsibility,  and  one  that  we  take  very  seriously. 

Aviation  safety  has  shovm  long-term,  continuous  Improvement  in 
all  facets.   Under  any  measure,  and  despite  occasional  spikes 
in  a  given  year,  the  U.S.  safety  record  has  shown  sustained 
Improvement  in  all  types  of  operations. 

This  past  year  was  a  particularly  good  one  in  terms  of  safety. 
The  larger  air  carriers  enjoyed  their  second-best  accident 
record  ever,  and  suffered  no  passenger  fatalities.   Commuter 
airlines  also  experienced  the  second  lowest  accident  rate  ever 
recorded,  and  air  taxis  their  safest  year  ever.   In  general 
aviation,  the  number  of  accidents  and  fatalities  was  the  lowest 
ever  recorded. 

Accident  data  compiled  by  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  (NTSB)  is,  of  course,  an  important  means  of  measuring 
system  performance,  and  it  is  analyzed  carefully  by  the  FAA  to 
tailor  our  safety  programs.   But  there  are  a  variety  of  other 
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tools  upon  which  the  FAA  relies  to  monitor  system  performance 
on  a  real-time  basis.   For  example,  we  monitor  carefully  the 
performance  of  the  air  traffic  control  system  through  a  series 
of  reporting  programs  that  provide  data  on  near  mid-air 
collisions,  pilot  deviations,  runway  incursions  and  controller 
operational  errors.   Each  incident  is  investigated  and 
corrective  action,  as  appropriate,  is  taken  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  further  incidents.   These  incidents  have  shown  a 
general  downward  trend  over  the  past  several  years,  reflecting 
the  careful  attention  focused  on  these  areas. 

We  also  monitor  aircraft  system  performance  and  reliability 
through  reporting  progreuns  that  capture  safety  data  on 
incidents  such  as  engine  outages.   Information  generated 
through  programs  such  as  these  enables  us  to  identify 
developing  trends  and  to  take  prompt  corrective  action,  usually 
in  the  form  of  airworthiness  directives,  to  correct  identified 
problems . 

We  also  have  in  place  an  anonymous  incident  reporting  system, 
called  the  Aviation  Safety  Reporting  System,  which  is  operated 
for  us  by  NASA.   Anyone  can  file  a  report  with  NASA  on  any  type 
of  aviation  safety  issue.   NASA  provides  us  with  periodic 
reports  on  the  data  it  has  received,  with  quick  turnaround  on 
any  reports  considered  safety-critical.  Although  we  are  uneible 
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to  investigate  reported  incidents  because  of  the  anonymity 
guaranteed  by  the  program,  it  does  provide  us  an  additional 
source  of  data  that  might  otherwise  go  unreported. 

Our  Aviation  Safety  Hotline  extends  this  principle  of  anonymous 
reporting  to  the  general  public.   Anyone  who  identifies  an 
unsafe  practice  has  direct  telephone  access  to  the  FAA.   We 
follow  up  every  phone  call  to  investigate  the  accuracy  of  the 
information,  whether  the  practice  is  unsafe,  and  whether  safety 
regulations  have  been  violated. 

Reporting  systems  such  as  these  give  us  a  comprehensive  look  at 
the  operation  of  the  system,  which  is  supplemented  by 
surveillance  and  inspection  activities  that  give  us  a  more 
detailed  picture  of  the  safety  performance  and  compliance  of 
the  aviation  industry. 

Although  we  have  made  significant  improvements  in  the  past 
several  years  in  better  targeting  our  safety  inspection 
activities  through  the  establishment  of  National  and  regional 
work  programs,  we  recognize  that  there  are  opportunities  to 
better  identify  areas  that  need  special  emphasis  and  targeting 
of  aviation  safety  inspectors.   The  Safety  Performance  Analysis 
System,  also  known  as  SPAS,  is  intended  to  help  us  achieve  this 
important  objective.   Using  data  compiled  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  SPAS  will  give  FAA  inspectors  information  on  a 
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carrier's  compliance  history  and  identify  potential  safety 
problems.   That  will  help  us  target  our  inspection  resources  on 
the  basis  of  an  airline's  safety  performance  rather  than  its 
fleet  size.   SPAS  is  now  being  field-tested  in  nine  FAA 
regional  offices.   We  hope  to  provide  SPAS  to  the  inspectors  of 
larger  air  carriers  and  commuters  next  year,  and  to  all  FAA 
inspectors  in  1997. 

Integrating  human  factors  considerations  across  all  agency 
functions  is  one  of  the  FAA's  top  safety  goals.   Human  factors 
is  a  multidisciplinary  field  devoted  to  optimizing  human 
performance  and  reducing  human  error.   It  is  the  study  of 
people  working  together,  in  concert  with  machines.   We  are 
working  to  better  apply  human  factors  concerns  throughout  the 
agency — including,  for  example,  in  pilot  certification  and 
management  of  the  National  Airspace  System.   Improving  hviman 
performance  offers  the  greatest  potential  for  improving 
aviation  safety  in  that  the  vast  majority  of  aviation  accidents 
involve  human  error. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  better  exchange  of  Information  on 
work  done  in  the  human  factors  area,  the  DOT  established  a 
Hunan  Factors  Coordinating  Committee  In  1991  with 
representatives  from  all  the  modal  administrations.   Research 
projects  on  operator  fatigue  are  underway  In  the  modal 
agencies,  and  the  Connlttee  Is  currently  developing  joint 
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research  projects.   The  fatigue  researchers  meet  annually  with 
the  NTSB  to  discuss  responses  to  Board  recommendations 
involving  human  factors. 

The  FAA  has  conducted  extensive  research  in  the  human  factors 
area.   A  good  example  is  our  research  on  crew  resource 
management  (CRM) .   CRM  training  can  help  prevent  aviation 
accidents  by  improving  crew  performance  and  coordination. 
Training  includes  instruction  on  team  building,  developing 
communications  skills  among  crew  members,  and  dealing  with 
automated  systems.   In  1990,  the  FAA  developed  an  Advanced 
Qualification  Program  as  an  optional  means  of  improving  crew 
training.   This  program,  which  includes  CRM  training  and  is 
conducted  under  FAA  review  and  supervision,  is  a  voluntary 
alternative  to  the  traditional  training  requirements  for 
individual  airline  crew  members.   United  Airlines  was  the  first 
to  implement  an  advanced  qualification  program,  and  several 
other  airlines  are  currently  developing  their  own  programs. 

We  are  currently  preparing  a  rulemaking  proposal  concerning 
crew  training  standards  that  would  require  crew  resource 
management  training  for  airlines  covered  by  our  Part  121 
regulations.   This  proposal  is  consistent  with  the  NTSB's 
recent  study  of  37  aviation  accidents  in  which  h\man  error  was 
found  to  be  a  causal  factor.   The  Board  recommended  that  FAA 
require  major  air  carriers  to  provide  their  flight  crews  with 
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crew  resource  management  training  if  they  are  not  already 
covered  by  an  advanced  qualification  program. 

The  FAA's  proposed  rule  will  also  seek  comments  on  whether  to 
apply  Part  121  major  air  carrier  pilot  training  and 
qualification  standards  to  Part  135  commuter  operators.   We 
believe  that  a  sharpened  focus  on  CRM  training  provides  the 
greatest  near-term  safety  potential,  since  the  aviation  safety 
record  shows  that  the  human  element  is  associated  with  over  70 
percent  of  commuter  and  airline  accidents. 

We  are  also  continuing  our  efforts  to  improve  the  equipment 
available  to  aircraft  operators  to  improve  the  safety  and 
efficiency  of  their  operations.   We  are  working  aggressively, 
for  example,  to  make  the  satellite-based  Global  Positioning 
System  (GPS)  available  for  civil  navigation  and  airport  landing 
purposes.   GPS  offers  enormous  opportunities  for  enhancing 
civil  aviation  safety  and  efficiency.   It  enables  us  to 
integrate  high-precision  navigation  with  air  traffic  control. 
It  will  increase  the  capacity  of  our  airspace  system,  and 
reduce  delays  and  the  costs  they  impose  on  airlines, 
passengers,  and  shippers.   Further,  it  will  provide 
non-precision  and,  we  expect,  precision  landing  capabilities  at 
reduced  cost  to  the  government  and  system  users.   The 
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availability  of  GPS  also  offers  the  potential  for  non-precision 
and  precision  landing  capabilities  at  airports  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  equipped  with  conventional  landing  aids. 

To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  GPS  technology.  Secretary 
Pena  established  a  DOT  working  group,  on  which  the  FAA  has 
played  a  lead  role.   This  group  has  worked  closely  and 
cooperatively  with  the  Department  of  Defense  (TOD)  to  make  the 
system  a  reality  for  civil  application. 

We  are  pleased  that  GPS  is  now  an  operational  part  of  the  U.S. 
air  traffic  control  system.  FAA  has  certificated  the  first  two 
GP£  signal  receivers  for  oceanic,  domestic  en  route,  terminal, 
and  non-precision  approaches.   And  TOD  specifications  for 
initial  system  operation  have  been  accepted  by  the  FAA  for 
civil  aviation  purposes.   I  would  add  that  companies  are  now 
developing  equipment  that  would  use  the  same  system  to  aid 
automobile  and  truck  drivers,  and  at  least  one  railroad  is 
considering  use  of  GPS. 

In  the  future,  aircraft  will  relay  positional  signals  from 
their  GPS  receivers  to  ground  stations,  increasing  safety  and 
accuracy,  and  reducing  costs  of  aircraft  operation.  Airlines 
will  save  millions  of  dollars  each  year  in  fuel  costs,  and 
general  aviation  users  will  have  cheaper  and  better  navigation 
capabilities  than  before. 
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In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  improving 
the  safety  of  our  Nation's  air  transportation  system  is  the 
FAA's  highest  priority.   We  are  pleased  that  the  aviation 
safety  record  continues  to  improve,  but  we  recognize  that  there 
is  always  more  that  can  be  done  to  improve  upon  that  record.   I 
can  assure  you  that  we  are  aggressively  working  to  do  just 
that. 

That  completes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  would  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DENNIS  C.  JUDYCKI 

ASSOCUTE  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  SAFETY  AND 

SYSTEMS  APPLICATIONS 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MARCH  2,  1994 

CROSS-MODAL  SAFETY  ISSUES 


INTRODUCTION 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  am  Dennis  Judycki,  Associate  Administrator  for 
Safety  and  Systems  Applications,  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA).   With  me  this 
morning  is  Mr.  Michael  Trentacoste,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Program  Management  Support 
in  our  Motor  Carrier  office.   We  are  both  delighted  to  be  here  this  morning  to  discuss  with 
you  the  ways  in  which  the  FHWA  is  working  with  its  Departmental  partners  to  improve 
transportation  safety. 

The  safety  of  this  Nation's  transportation  system  is  of  paramount  importance  to  those 
of  us  in  the  Department  of  Transportation.   This  concern  is  reflected  in  the  Department's 
new  Strategic  Plan,  which  was  unveiled  by  Secretary  Pefia  in  January.   One  of  the  primary 
goals  of  the  Plan  is  to  provide  safe  and  secure  transportation  for  the  American  people. 
Significantly  reducing  deaths  and  injuries  on  our  transportation  system  will  provide  tangible 
health  and  economic  benefits  for  our  country,  and  the  FHWA  is  coordinating  strategies  to 
address  this  objective. 

The  FHWA  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  safety  of  the  Nation's  highways  and 
commercial  motor  vehicles.   In  these  areas,  our  agency  shares  responsibility  with  the 
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National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  for  the  safe  and  efficient 
movement  of  our  Nation's  people  and  goods.   To  this  end,  the  FHWA  has  focused  its  safety 
resources  on  specific  target  areas  to  reduce  crashes,  fatalities,  and  serious  injuries  on  our 
roadways. 
COKIS  AND  ORTECTIVES 

Secretary  Pefia  has  outlined  a  four-part  action  plan  to  provide  a  safe  and  secure 
tranqmrtation  system  for  the  Nation.  This  plan  - 

(1)  highlights  transportation  safety  as  one  of  the  Department's  highest  strategic 
goals; 

(2)  uses  teamwork  to  address  cross-modal  issues; 

(3)  harnesses  the  potential  of  new  technology  to  enhance  transportation  safety;  and 

(4)  improves  the  availability  and  use  of  safety-related  data  and  information. 
Building  upon  this  action  plan,  one  of  the  goals  of  the  FHWA's  own  1994  National 

Strange  Plan  is  to  improve  surface  transportation  safety  through  a  coordinated  effort  to 
reduce  highway  fatalities,  injuries,  property  damage,  and  hazardous  materials  incidents. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  FHWA's  plan  is  to  reduce  the  national  highway  fatality 
rate  by  an  average  of  five  percent  per  year  through  1996.  To  this  end,  the  FHWA  and  the 
NHTSA  are  assisting  States  in  efforts  to  develop  and  implement  comprehensive  Safety 
Management  Systems,  as  required  by  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act 
of  1991  GSTEA).   In  addition,  the  FHWA  is  developing  and  implementing  a  joint  safety 
actkm  plan  with  the  NHTSA  and  the  other  modal  agencies  to  address  roadway,  vehicle,  and 
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driver-related  safety  issues.   The  FHWA's  ongoing  partnerships  with  both  public  and  private 
sector  safety  advocates  enhance  the  overall  safety  efforts  of  the  Department. 
HIGHWAY  SAFETY  IMPROVEMENT  FUNDING  AND  OTHER  RESOURCES 

Data  show  that  those  highways  with  the  highest  design  standards  have  the  lowest 
fatality  rates,  and  the  FHWA  provides  -  in  cooperation  with  our  State  highway  agency 
partners  -  safety  leadership  for  the  development  and  application  of  standards  for  the  design, 
construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Nation's  highway  system.     The  FHV/A 
routinely  obligates  over  $2  billion  each  year  for  such  safety  improvements  as  clear  roadsides 
and  safety  hardware. 

In  1974,  the  year  in  which  ear-marked  funding  for  highway  safety  improvements 
began,  there  were  45,196  traffic  fatalities  on  our  Nation's  roadways  ~  a  fatality  rate  of  3.5 
deaths  for  every  100  million  vehicle  miles  of  travel  (VMT).   By  1992,  despite  a  70  percent 
increase  in  VMT  the  number  of  fatalities  had  decreased  to  39,235  -  a  13  percent  decline. 
More  dramatic  still  was  the  startling  decline  in  the  fatality  rate,  which  fell  to  just  1.8  per  100 
million  VMT,  a  decrease  of  nearly  50  percent. 

Since  1974,  as  discussed  in  the  FHWA's  1993  Annual  Report  on  the  Highway  Safety 
Improvement  Program,  for  every  $1.00  invested  in  highway  safety  improvements,  a  $2.90 
benefit  was  realized  in  lives  saved,  injuries  prevented,  and  property  damage  reduced. 

Funding  for  highway  safety  improvements  was  continued  in  the  ISTEA  through  a  10 
percent  safety  set  aside  from  Surface  Transportation  Program  funds.   The  ISTEA  provides 
the  States  and  local  agencies  greater  flexibility  and  latitude  to  direct  safety  resources  into 
areas  of  greatest  need  and  of  specific  concern. 
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Over  $400  million  in  safety  set  aside  dollars  are  dedicated  specifically  to  carrying  out 

safety  improvement  programs  to  reduce  roadway  hazards  and  improve  safety  at  railway- 
highway  grade  crossings  (discussed  more  fully  in  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration's 
statement).   Examples  of  such  projects  include:   improving  traffic  signals;  installing  guardrail 
and  median  barriers;  installing  automatic  gates  at  railway-highway  crossings;  widening 
shoul(fers;  improving  pavement  skid  resistance;  and  placing  or  upgrading  pavement 
maridngs.   Initiated  in  1974,  it  is  estimated  that  this  program  has  prevented  over  29,000 
fatalities  and  600,000  serious  injuries,  according  to  program  evaluations. 
CROSS-MODAL  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

Although  significant  progress  has  been  made,  too  many  deaths  and  injuries  continue 
to  occur  on  our  streets  and  highways.   The  resultant  health  care  costs  exceed  $14  billion  and 
significantly  affect  the  national  economy.   The  FHWA  is  committed  to  achieving  further 
reductions  in  the  number  and  severity  of  motor  vehicle  collisions  through  a  variety  of  cross- 
modal  safety  initiatives.   Some  examples  of  these  initiatives  follow: 
•         SAFETY  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

The  FHWA  and  the  NHTSA  are  administering  the  national  implementation  of  the 
Safety  Management  System  (SMS),  one  of  six  management  systems  required  by  the  ISTEA. 
The  primary  purpose  of  all  of  the  management  systems  is  to  improve  the  efficiency  of,  and 
protect  the  investment  in,  the  Nation's  transportation  infrastructure.    The  SMS  is  also  defined 
as  a  set  of  management  processes  designed  to  ensure  that  all  opportunities  to  improve  safety 
are  identified,  considered,  implemented  where  appropriate,  and  evaluated.   The  SMS  will 
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enhance  safety  effectiveness  through  coordinated,  multi-disciplinary  efforts  which  encompass 

the  three  elements  of  highway  safety:   the  human,  the  highway  and  the  vehicle. 

The  SMS  requires  the  establishment  of  formalized  and  interactive  communication, 
coordination,  collaboration,  and  cooperation  among  the  organizations  responsible  for  these 
major  safety  elements.   These  organizations  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  enforcement, 
emergency  medical  services,  emergency  response,  motor  carrier  safety,  motor  vehicle 
administration,  and  State  highway  safety  agencies,  as  well  as  the  public  health  community. 

Several  training  courses  and  technology  sharing  activities  are  underway  and  will  be 
provided  to  State  and  local  agencies  during  the  next  three  years.   State  and  Regional 
meetings  on  the  SMS  are  also  being  conducted. 
•        HUMAN  FACTORS 

Another  important  cross-modal  initiative  in  which  the  FHWA  is  involved  is  the  area 
of  the  'human  factors"  associated  with  transportation  accidents,  particularly  operator  fatigue. 
The  FHWA's  primary  concern  in  this  area  is  commercial  motor  vehicle  accidents, 
particularly  those  that  result  from  driver  fatigue.  This  is  an  area  that  has  been  the  focus  of 
much  research,  not  only  by  the  FHWA,  but  also  other  modal  administrations.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  explain  what  we  are  doing  in  this  area  and  our  effort  to  share  our  knowledge  with 
the  other  Departmental  agencies. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  FHWA  has  directed  a  major  research  effort  examining 
the  very  complex  issues  of  driver  fatigue  and  alertness.  The  intent  of  this  research  is  1)  to 
provide  a  technically  sound  basis  for  evaluating  the  FHWA's  hours-of-service  requirements 
for  commercial  motor  carriers  (49  C.F.R.  Part  395)  and  (2)  to  develop  countermeasures  for 
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reducing  fatigue  and  increasing  driver  alertness.    Since  1989,  the  FHWA  has  spent 

approximately  $4.5  million  on  this  effort  alone.   A  final  report  on  this  research  effort  is 

expected  this  year.    Four  other  major  research  efforts  are  also  being  conducted  in  the  area 

of  driver  fatigue.  These  include  driver  fatigue  and  stress  in  drivers  of  longer  combination 

vehicles,  driver  fitness  for  duty,  sleep  apnea  (a  disorder  involving  the  transient  suspension  of 

respiration  during  sleep),  and  rest  and  recovery  cycles.   In  1992,  the  FHWA  initiated  a 

separate  contraa  with  the  American  Trucking  Associations  to  examine  issues  related  to 

driver  fotigue,  including  driver  rest  area  needs  and  standardized  vehicle  diagnostic  devices. 

We  believe  the  results  of  the  driver  fatigue  and  alertness  studies  will  yield  valuable 
data  to  help  determine  the  incidence  of  driver  fatigue  in  commercial  motor  vehicle  drivers 
and  thus  help  determine  if  any  changes  are  needed  to  the  current  hours  of  service  regulations. 
Ultimately,  we  believe  it  will  improve  our  ability  to  initiate  remedial  action  before  an 
accident  can  occur. 

As  we  proceed  with  our  studies,  we  are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  share  our 
progress,  results,  and  findings  with  the  other  modal  administrations.  The  Department  has 
established  a  forum  for  doing  just  that  -  the  Human  Factors  Working  Group.   The  Working 
Group  was  established  in  1991  by  the  E>epartment's  Research  and  Development  Coordinating 
Committee  with  staff  support  provided  by  the  Department's  Volpe  National  Transportation 
Systems  Center.   It  provides  a  forum  for  all  modes  to  exchange  information  on  critical 
human  factors  research  activities.   As  a  leader  in  the  Department  on  driver  fiitigue  research, 
we  participate  in  this  Working  Group.     Based  on  information  exchanged  in  the  Working 
Group,  several  research  project  managers  from  the  other  modal  administrations  are  currently 
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using  the  FHWA's  testing  methods  to  identify  potential  similarities  in  operator  performance 
in  the  different  modes  of  transportation  (rail,  air,  maritime). 

•  SECTION  402  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

Established  by  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  the  402  program  is  essentially  a 
grant-in-aid  program  which  involves  extensive  partnering  with  the  States  in  developing  and 
implementing  State  and  local  highway  safety  programs.   Through  coordinated  management  of 
the  Section  402  Highway  Safety  Program,  in  cooperation  with  the  NHTSA,  program  dollars 
are  channeled  into  areas  which  will  have  the  most  effective  safety  benefit. 

•  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  -  IVHS 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  committed  to  advancing  the  application  of 
technology  to  today's  transportation  problems.   To  this  end,  the  FHWA,  in  cooperation  with 
the  NHTSA  and  the  FT  A,  is  taking  the  lead  for  the  Department  in  developing  Intelligent 
Vehicle-Highway  Systems  (TVHS)  and  promoting  their  deployment.   The  IVHS  Program  has 
great  potential  for  increasing  the  safety  of  travel  on  America's  highways.  This  potential  is 
reflected  in  DOT's  IVHS  Strategic  Plan  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Department  in 
December  1992,  which  contained  two  specific  safety-related  objectives  for  IVHS.  These 
objectives  are  to  develop  IVHS  in  order  to  (1)  reduce  significantly  the  number  of  annual 
fatalities  and  injuries  due  to  accidents,  and  (2)  improve  the  safety  of  private  vehicles,  transit 
fleets,  commercial  vehicles,  and  hazardous  material  movements. 

A  new  Joint  IVHS  Program  Office  is  being  created  to  provide  policy  direction  and  to 
facilitate  coordination  among  the  FHWA,  the  Federal  Transit  Administration  (FTA),  the 
NHTSA,  and  other  DOT  offices.  This  new  office,  located  within  the  FHWA,  will  serve  as 
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the  Dqjartment's  Executive  Agent  for  overall  management  and  oversight  of  the  IVHS 

program.   To  give  this  new  office  the  full  power  of  the  Department,  policy  direction  and 

coordination  will  come  directly  from  the  Secretary  and  the  highest  levels  of  all  modes  of 

transportation. 

As  a  follow-on  to  the  DOT's  Strategic  Plan,  the  Department  is  in  the  process  of 
completing  its  National  Program  Plan  for  IVHS.   This  document  explains  how  we  expect  to 
achieve  these  safety  objectives  for  IVHS,  and  discusses  27  distinct  services  that  will 
potentially  be  offered  to  the  users  of  IVHS,  as  well  as  current  and  planned  future  activities 
tiiat  will  develop  these  IVHS  User  Services  to  point  of  deployment.   These  User  Services 
include:  incident  management;  automated  roadside  safety  inspection;  on-board  safety 
monitoring;  emergency  notification  and  personal  security;  public  travel  security;  intersection 
collision  avoidance;  and  vision  enhancement  for  crash  avoidance.    Activities  are  currently 
underway  with  our  partners  in  the  private  and  public  sectors  to  support  the  development  of 
these  IVHS  User  Services. 

We  anticipate  that  when  IVHS  technology  becomes  widely  available,  we  will  see  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  safety  of  our  Nation's  roads  and  highways.   We  are  aggressively 
promoting  the  adoption  of  IVHS  products  and  services,  such  as  incident  management  and 
collision  avoidance  systems,  may  significantiy  improve  safety  on  our  Nation's  highways  and 
public  transportation  systems. 
•  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 

The  FHWA  is  actively  involved  in  developing  public  information  and  education 
campaigns  targeted  to  the  roadway  user.   A  good  example  of  our  efforts  in  this  area  is  the 
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"travelling  trailer,"  which  was  developed  in  partnership  with  the  business  community,  the 

NHTSA,  and  the  North  Carolina  Governor's  Highway  Safety  Representative.   This  one-of-a- 
kind  trailer  is  a  high  tech  safety  exposition,  featuring  robotic  figures  (including  a  likeness  of 
auto  racing  legend  Richard  Petty)  that  articulate  messages  on  compliance  with  traffic  control 
devices,  bicycle  safety,  and  work  zone  safety.  The  FHWA  robotic  characters  "Ed  the 
Engineer,"  "Red  the  Traffic  Signal,"  and  "Stephanie  the  Stop  Sign"  have  been  featured  at 
State  and  local  fairs  as  well  as  on  the  race  car  circuit. 

Furthermore,  in  collaboration  with  the  NHTSA  and  local  enforcement  agencies,  the 
FHWA  is  piloting  a  campaign  on  compliance  with  traffic  control  devices  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  aimed  specifically  at  drivers  involved  in  running  red  lights.   In  addition,  the 
FHWA  has  been  invited  to  join  with  private  sector  safety  partners  in  promoting  alcohol 
awareness  programs  (3  D  Week  Coalition),  in  sponsoring  the  Nation's  largest  highway  safety 
conference  (Lifesavers),  and  in  promoting  pedestrian  safety  initiatives  (AAA  and  National 
Safety  Council). 

Another  example  is  our  "Share  the  Road"  campaign.   For  the  past  two  years,  the 
FHWA  has  jointly  funded  with  the  NHTSA  the  development  of  a  public  service  campaign 
designed  to  educate  the  motoring  public  in  how  to  safely  share  the  roads  with  trucks.   The 
campaign  will  include  television,  radio,  print,  and  other  creative  public  outreach  strategies. 
•  PEDESTRIAN  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

The  niWA  and  the  NHTSA  have  also  joined  forces  to  develop,  implement,  and 
coordinate  a  variety  of  pedestrian  safety  initiatives.   Included  among  these  are: 
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•  evaluating  the  safety  effectiveness  of  a  new  signing  material  known  as 

fluorescent  strong  yellow  green,  designed  to  improve  people's  awareness  of 
pedestrian  and  bicycle  crossing  signs; 

•  the  revision  and  planned  distribution  of  Walk  Alert,  a  community  based 
pedestrian  safety  "how-to"  manual; 

•  Walking  Through  the  Years,  a  safety  program  designed  for  seniors;   and 

•  Willy  Whistle,  a  children's  safety  program  incorporating  a  cartoon  character. 
In  addition,  nearly  300  Pedestrian  Safety  Resource  Kits  were  distributed  to  all  FHWA 

and  NHTSA  field  offices,  to  each  Governor's  Highway  Safety  Representative,  to  each  State 
Transportation  Agency's  Pedestrian/Bicycle  coordinator,  and  to  local  community  safety 
programs  throughout  the  country.   Monthly,  cross-modal  "share"  meetings  are  held  with 
rq)resentatives  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  FHWA,  the  NHTSA, 
and  the  FTA  to  keep  each  administration  current  on  new  programs,  initiatives,  or  areas  of 
special  concern. 
•         COMPREHENSIVE  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

In  order  to  maximize  safety  benefits  and  leverage  agency  dollars,  the  FHWA  and  the 
NHTSA  have  merged  two  existing  programs  which  revolve  around  applying  comprehensive 
traffic  safety  countermeasures  to  communities  and  stretches  of  roadway  that  have  been 
identified  as  having  high  crash  histories.   This  hybrid  program,  called  the  Community/ 
Corridor  Traffic  Safety  Program,  involves  a  multi-disciplinary  approach  to  highway  safety 
and  includes  representatives  from  engineering,  enforcement,  education,  and  emergency 
medical  services. 


78-544  -  94  -  Q 
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•  HAZARDOUS  MATERIAT-S  ROUTING 

The  FHWA,  in  coordination  with  the  Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration 
(RSPA),  is  developing  a  new  regulation  for  the  routing  of  nonradioactive  hazardous 
materials,  as  well  as  administering  and  enforcing  existing  regulations  for  the  routing  of 
radioactive  materials.   This  coordination  is  facilitated  by  monthly  cross-modal  meetings,  as 
well  as  meetings  sponsored  by  the  RSPA  which  involve  such  outside  agencies  as  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Energy  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC).   The 
FHWA,  the  RSPA,  and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  are  also  working  with  the  NRC, 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior,  Energy,  and  Defense,  and  several  other  agencies  on  current 
movement  of  radioactive  materials,  the  future  movement  to  storage  of  spent  radioactive  fuels, 
and  the  safe  movement  of  explosives. 

•  THE  FHWA  AND  THE  MOTOR  CARRIER  SAFETY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
The  FHWA  administers  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Assistance  Program  (MCSAP), 

which  provides  grants  to  States  to  conduct  uniform  inspections  of  commercial  motor  vehicles 
and  drivers  at  the  roadside  and  perform  carrier  reviews  to  ensure  compliance  with  Federal 
safety  and  hazardous  materials  regulations.   In  1991,  the  ISTEA  expanded  the  MCSAP  to 
include  other  activities.   States  now  use  MCSAP  funds  to  support  truck  weight  enforcement, 
drug  interdiction  activities,  traffic  enforcement,  hazardous  materials  training,  and  driver's 
license  enforcement. 

The  ISTEA  also  requires  the  States  to  coordinate  their  annual  grant  application  and 
State  Enforcement  Plan  with  the  Governor's  Highway  Safety  Representative.   This 
encourages  intermodal  cooperation  and  review  at  the  field  level,  so  that  NHTSA  and  FHWA 
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activities  are  not  duplicated.   FHWA  and  NHTSA  field  staff  meet  to  resolve  funding  and 
activities  differences  prior  to  the  grants  being  awarded.   In  the  future,  we  believe  these 
intermodal  activities  will  fit  best  under  the  Safety  Management  System. 

Another  area  where  tiie  MCSAP  plays  a  key  role  is  drug  and  alcohol  regulation  and 
enforcement.  Intermodal  cooperation  has  been  critical  to  Uie  Department's  recent  successful 
promulgation  of  drug  and  alcohol  rules.  These  new  regulations  require  motor  carrier-based 
testing  programs.   These  programs  must  be  reviewed  by  State  and  Federal  enforcement 
officials  for  compliance  with  the  regulations.   Therefore,  tiie  major  responsibility  for  the 
successful  implementation  of  tiiese  rules  rests  with  the  MCSAP  and  Federal  field  staff. 
•  COMMERCIAL  DRIVER'S  LICENSE  PROGRAM 

One  of  die  major  achievements  of  our  motor  carrier  program  is  the  development  and 
implementation  of  tiie  Commercial  Driver's  License  (CDL)  Program.     We  believe  it  is  the 
single  most  important  program  yet  developed  in  tiie  area  of  commercial  vehicle  safety.   The 
CDL  Program,  established  by  tiie  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Act  of  1986,  eliminated 
multiple  State  licenses  and  driving  records  and  required  drivers  to  demonstrate  their 
knowledge  and  skills  in  safely  driving  commercial  vehicles.   All  drivers  of  vehicles  with  a 
gross  vehicle  weight  or  gross  combination  weight  rating  of  26,001  or  more  pounds,  or 
vehicles  designed  to  transport  16  or  more  passengers,  including  the  driver,  or  those  vehicles 
of  any  aze  used  in  the  transportation  of  hazardous  materials  which  require  placarding,  must 
possess  a  CDL. 

The  success  of  tiie  CDL  Program  is  tiie  result  of  a  cooperative  effort  among  tiie 
FHWA,  tiie  States,  tiie  NHTSA,  and  tiie  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
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Administrators  (AAMVA).  These  organizations  worked  together  to  establish  the  Commercial 
Driver's  License  Information  System  (CDLIS),  which  contains  information  about  the  license 
holder.   The  CDLIS  serves  as  a  "pointer"  to  the  complete  driver  record,  which  is  maintained 
by  the  State  that  issues  the  license.   As  States  issue  CDLs,  they  electronically  notify  the 
system  of  the  driver's  name,  date  of  birth,  social  security  number,  and  other  data  elements. 
If  the  same  driver  were  to  apply  for  a  CDL  in  another  State,  the  required  preliminary  inquiry 
to  the  CDLIS  would  reveal  that  the  driver  already  has  a  CDL. 

All  States  must  check  with  the  NHTSA's  National  Driver  Register  to  determine 
whether  a  driver  has  been  disqualified  or  has  had  a  license  to  operate  any  type  of  vehicle 
suspended,  revoked,  or  canceled.   To  make  the  CDLIS  more  efficient,  the  FHWA  and  the 
NfHTSA  worked  closely  to  ensure  the  compatibility  of  the  National  Driver  Register  and 
CDLIS.   As  a  result,  States  now  make  one  query  about  a  driver  and  receive  information 
from  both  systems.   The  FHWA  and  the  NHTSA  jointly  participate  in  user  workshops  to 
make  improvements  to  the  systems.    Approximately  6.6  million  CDL's  have  been  i-sued 
using  the  infonnation  provided  by  these  systems. 
•  DATA  CQLLFCTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Efficient  collection  and  analysis  of  appropriate  safety  data  has  always  been  essential  to 
safety  management  and  will  be  critical  to  the  development  and  operation  of  an  effective 
SMS.  The  cornerstone  of  safety  information  for  SMS  is  traffic  records.   Meeting  SMS 
requirements  will  therefore  require  improvements  in  traffic  records  systems. 

While  the  SMS  provides  a  new  and  comprehensive  framework  for  the  use  of  safety 
information,  both  the  NHTSA  and  the  FHWA  have  traditionally  stressed  the  importance  of 
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accurate  information  for  infonned  safety  d'^isions.   Both  agencies  have  stressed  the  need  for 
accurate  information  and  database  linkage.   Currently,  the  NHTSA  is  sponsoring  assessments 
of  existing  State  traffic  records  systems  and  is  encouraging  States  to  implement  the  Critical 
Automated  Data  Reporting  Hements  (CADRE),  a  list  of  18  specific  data  elements  that  could 
provide  significant  improvements  in  the  uniform  collection  and  analysis  of  police  reported 
crash  data. 

The  FHWA  has  directed  its  focus  on  common  reference  systems  for  highway 
elements  and  accident  location  and  the  application  of  new  technology  to  improve  collection  of 
roadway  data,  to  improve  the  data  entry  process,  and  to  develop  improved  analysis 
techniques. 

In  our  efforts  to  identify  high  risk  motor  carriers.  State  and  Federal  personnel 
currently  transmit  safety  performance  data  on  motor  carriers  to  the  FHWA  through  the 
SAFETYNET  system.   The  information  includes  carrier  safety  ratings,  accident  history,  and 
results  of  roadside  vehicle/driver  inspections.  The  Motor  Carrier  Management  Information 
System  (MCMIS)  is  a  computerized  information  system  containing  comprehensive  safety 
performance  records  on  individual  interstate  motor  carriers.   Tie  data  are  supplied  by  the 
States  and  Federal  motor  carrier  safety  personnel  and  the  carriers  themselves.   The  records 
are  maintained  on  a  central  mainframe  computer  and  are  available  for  use  by  States,  Federal 
agencies,  the  motor  carrier  industry,  insurance  companies,  and  others. 

Safety  performance  data  available  through  MCMIS  includes  a  description  of  the 
carrier's  operations,  results  of  safety  and  compliance  reviews,  results  of  vehicle/driver 
inspections,  and  carrier  accident  involvement.  The  FHWA  uses  the  following  factors  to 
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identify  carriers  which  pose  the  greatest  risk  to  safety:   safety  fitness  ratings,  type  of 
commodity  transported,  accident  history,  compliance/enforcement  history,  and  size  of 
operation.   These  data  factors  are  used  to  prioritize  compliance  reviews  on  high  risk  carriers. 

The  FHWA  plans  to  provide  electronic  access  to  carrier  safety  data  and  driver  license 
information  to  100  MCSAP  inspection  sites  by  1996.  This  will  provide  immediate  access  to 
important  safety  information  direcUy  at  the  roadside.   We  believe  this  will  greatly  improve 
our  ability  to  obtain  reliable  accident  prevention  data  and  decrease  the  number  of  commercial 
motor  vehicle  accidents. 
REGULATORY  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing  I  would  like  to  address  one  final  issue  raised  in  your 
Subcommittee's  February  2,  1994,  letter  of  invitation.   Your  letter  asked  if  the  FHWA, 
before  issuing  regulations  (or  deciding  not  to  issue  a  regulation),  conducts  a  risk  assessment 
or  cost-benefit  analysis.   The  FHWA  does  indeed  conduct  such  an  analysis  before  deciding  to 
issue  any  regulation. 

The  FHWA's  decision-making  process  is  in  keeping  with  Administration  policy,  as 
reflected  in  Executive  Orderi2866,  "Regulatory  Planning  and  Review,"  issued  by  President 
Clinton  on  September  30,  1993.  Section  1  of  the  Order  states  that  when  "deciding  whether 
and  how  to  regulate,  agencies  should  assess  all  costs  and  benefits  of  available  regulatory 
alternatives,  including  the  alternative  of  not  regulating."     Section  6  of  the  Order  includes  a 
detailed  description  of  the  assessments  agencies  must  make  before  deciding  to  issue 
regulations.   For  example,  if  a  particular  regulatory  action  would  be  considered  "significant" 
under  the  terms  of  the  Order,  then  an  agency  must  assess  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  action 
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and  the  costs  and  benefits  of  reasonable  alternatives  to  that  action  (including  consideration  of 

a  "no  action"  alternative). 

Furthermore,  since  1979  the  Department  has  required  the  modal  administrations, 
before  issuing  regulations,  to  conduct  detailed  analyses  of  their  potential  economic 
consequences.   Potential  regulations  deemed  economically  "significant"  must  undergo  an 
analysis  that:   1)  considers  whether  a  problem  exists  that  would  justify  issuing  a  new 
regulation;  2)  considers  the  economic  and  other  relevant  consequences  of  such  a  regulation 
and  possible  alternative  solutions;  and  3)  contains  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
choosing  one  alternative  over  the  others.   If  the  head  of  the  initiating  office  determines  that 
ti>e  expected  impact  of  a  proposed  regulation  is  so  minimal  that  the  proposal  does  not  warrant 
a  full  evaluation,  then  a  statement  to  that  effect,  and  the  basis  for  it,  is  included  in  the 
proposed  regulation. 
CONCLUSION 

The  FHWA  is  engaged  in  numerous  efforts  to  improve  the  safety  of  the  Nation's 
surface  transportation  system.   Key  to  these  efforts  are  the  many  cooperative  ventures  that 
the  agency  has  undertaken  with  its  modal  partners.    As  we  work  to  fulfill  Secretary  Pefia's 
goal  of  providing  America  with  the  safest  and  most  secure  transportation  system  in  the 
world,  we  will  continue  to  work  with  our  modal  partners  to  improve  those  areas  where  our 
interests  overlap.  We  at  the  FHWA  are  confident  that  the  DOT  team,  with  the  help  of  our 
partners  in  State  and  local  government,  will  be  able  to  provide  the  Nation  with  a 
transportation  system  worthy  of  the  21st  century. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.   Mr.  Trentacoste  and  I  would  now  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  address  the  efforts  that  the 
Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration  (RSPA)  is  taking  to 
improve  transportation  safety.   Although  RSPA  may  not  be  as  well 
known  as  many  of  the  modal  administrations,  our  role  is  becoming 
more  significant  in  a  global  economy  where  transportation  is 
increasingly  intermodal,  and  where  our  safety  and  research 
programs  contribute  to  the  competitiveness  of  our  industries 
worldwide.   RSPA  is  unique  in  the  Department  because  we  have  a 
number  of  intermodal  and  multi-modal  responsibilities.   Although 
RSPA  is  a  small  headquarters  organization,  we  have  primary 
responsibility  for  hazardous  materials  safety  (by  all  modes  of 
transportation  except  bulk  vessels) ,  pipeline  safety,  emergency 
response,  research  and  technology,  and  safety  and  security 
training. 
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RSPA's  Volpe  National  Transportation  Systems  Center  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  is  the  Department's  national  center  of 
transportation  and  logistics  expertise,  and  the  Department's  only 
multi-modal  research  facility.   One  of  the  Volpe  Center's 
important  DOT  customers,  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  has 
testified  today  about  the  Center's  work.   The  Volpe  Center  is 
funded  entirely  through  a  working  capital  fund  by  clients  who 
include  all  elements  of  DOT  and  other  Federal  organizations 
concerned  with  transportation  issues.   RSPA's  Transportation 
Safety  Institute  in  Oklahoma  City  offers  safety  and  security 
training  to  support  all  modes  of  transportation. 

Our  safety,  research,  and  training  efforts  have  been  successful 
because  of  the  strong  support  of  our  fellow  agencies  within  the 
Department,  our  extensive  partnerships  with  State,  local,  and 
Indian  tribal  governments,  and  the  commitment  to  safety  by 
industry,  environmental  and  public  interest  groups,  and 
individual  consumers. 

Transportation  Safety  Performance 

The  Nation's  safety  record  in  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  continues  to  be  very  good.   Since  1980,  fatalities 
resulting  from  releases  of  hazardous  materials  transported  by 
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highway,  rail,  air,  and  water  have  remained  relatively  constant  - 
-  at  an  average  of  13  annually.   More  than  500,000  shipments  of 
hazardous  materials  are  in  transportation  daily.   Even  one 
transportation-related  death,  however,  is  unacceptable,  and  we 
share  the  Secretary's  commitment  to  improving  the  Department's 
safety  performance  in  this  area. 

The  safety  record  for  pipeline  transportation  is  also  very  good. 

There  are  more  than  1.7  million  miles  of  pipelines  in  the  United 
States,  delivering  natural  gas,  petroleum,  and  other  hazardous 
materials  to  55  million  residential  and  commercial  customers. 
Serious  incidents  are  rare,  but  a  single  incident  can  have 
drastic  consequences.   In  the  last  10  years,  annual  pipeline 
fatalities  have  ranged  from  a  low  of  nine  in  1990  to  a  high  of  46 
in  1989.   Fatalities  and  injuries  caused  by  natural  gas 
explosions  continue  to  occur,  but  the  fluctuation  in  the  data 
makes  it  difficult  to  identify  any  trends.   As  you  may  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  largest  single  cause  of  pipeline  accidents  is 
damage  from  excavation  or  other  construction  activity  conducted 
by  persons  not  employed  by  the  pipeline  operator.   RSPA  is  taking 
steps  to  reduce  these  accidents  through  a  rule  to  require 
pipeline  operators  to  prevent  damage  to  pipelines  and  participate 
in  "one-call"  programs.   We  expect  to  issue  a  final  rule  later 
this  year.   We  are  also  concerned  about  avoiding  environmental 
damage  caused  by  releases  such  as  last  year's  Colonial  pipeline 
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spill  in  Northern  Virginia.   At  Secretary  Pena's  direction,  we 
initiated  a  program  review  to  ensure  that  our  pipeline  program 

devotes  enough  attention  to  environmental  issues. 

RSPA's  data  on  training  shows  that  an  increasing  number  of  people 
in  all  areas  of  transportation  are  being  trained  through  our 
Transportation  Safety  Institute  (TSI)  in  Oklahoma  City.   Like  the 
pipeline  example  I  cited  earlier,  most  transportation  accidents 
can  be  attributed  to  human  factors.   Therefore,  we  believe  the 
better  people  are  trained,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  they  will 
be  involved  in,  or  cause,  accidents.   Since  1971,  TSI  has  trained 
more  than  260,000  students,  including  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  personnel.   One  of  our  sister  agencies,  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration,  has  testified  today  about  some  of  TSI's 
activities. 

Risk  Assessment 

RSPA's  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  has  developed  a  prototype  risk- 
based  program  planning  system  to  address  highest  priorities  for 
safety  improvements  of  natural  gas  and  hazardous  liquid 
pipelines.   By  focusing  program  efforts  on  the  solutions  to 
pipeline  problems  that  will  yield  the  best  risk  management 
results,  we  believe  we  will  improve  the  cost-effectiveness  of  our 
entire  program.   We  will  determine  the  relative  significance  of 
solutions  to  identified  risks,  and  direct  our  resources,  and 
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those  of  the  States  and  pipeline  operators,  to  those  solutions 
that  achieve  the  greatest  reduction  in  risks  to  public  safety  and 
the  environment  at  the  lowest  cost.   A  mathematical  model  will 
guide  our  application  of  resources.   We  believe  this  system  will 
have  cross-program  application. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  our  difficulty  in  discerning  trends  in 
pipeline  incident  data,  which  is  fundamental  to  risk  assessment. 
Program  improvements  in  information  and  data  analysis  have  been 
critical  to  enhancing  our  capability  to  improve  pipeline  safety. 
To  improve  data  accuracy,  the  pipeline  program  is  initiating  a 
quality-control  process  to  validate  data  and  establish 
relationships  between  related  data  elements.   We  have  initiated 
an  expert  information  system,  open  to  all  employees,  which  will 
incorporate  a  historical  account  of  regulatory  development, 
provide  a  consistent  set  of  interpretations  to  regulations,  and 
provide  for  analysis  of  data  elements  to  support  streamlined 
regulatory  development. 

RSPA  Leadership  in  Cross-Modal  Issues 

I  would  like  now  to  describe  two  specific  DOT  programs  in  which 
RSPA  has  the  Department's  lead  responsibility.   In  the  area  of 
hazardous  materials  safety,  RSPA  is  assigned  the  responsibility 
under  the  Secretary's  Strategic"  Plan  for  improving  that  safety 
record.  RSPA  writes  and  issues  the  Hazardous  Materials 
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Regulations,  and  shares  inspection  and  enforcement  responsibility 
with  four  other  DOT  agencies  —  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  and  the  Coast  Guard.   RSPA  enforces  these 
regulations  through  its  inspections  of  hazardous  materials 
container  manufacturers,  reconditioners,  and  retesters,  as  well 
as  persons  who  offer  hazardous  materials  for  transportation  by 
all  modes  of  transportation.   The  other  DOT  agencies  are 
responsible  for  inspection  of  carriers  and  shippers  and 
enforcement  of  the  regulations  in  their  respective  modes  of 
transportation.   This  is  one  of  the  oldest  —  and  I  would  assert 
the  most  successful  —  cross-modal  safety  efforts  in  the 
Department.   We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  achieve  a  safe 
transportation  system  is  for  each  modal  administration  to  apply 
the  regulations  uniformly,  with  exceptions  only  where  modal- 
specific  differences  are  justified.   For  example,  there  are 
certain  hazardous  materials  that  are  not  allowed  to  be 
transported  by  air  or  water.   To  ensure  the  Department  is 
"together"  on  hazardous  materials  policies,  RSPA  chairs  monthly 
meetings  with  the  other  four  modal  administrations,  to  exchange 
information  on  regulatory  changes,  set  enforcement  priorities, 
coordinate  legal  issues  arising  from  the  enforcement  program,  and 
discuss  innovative  approaches  to  gaining  compliance.   The  result 
of  these  meetings  has  been  a  clear  understanding  of  roles,  more 
efficient  Departmental  management,  and  a  better  industry  and 
public  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  regulations  we  issue. 
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In  addition,  RSPA  led  the  development  of  a  Unified  Shippers' 
Inspection  and  Enforcement  Data  System  (UNISHIP) .   UNISHIP 
includes  data,  provided  by  all  the  modes,  on  inspection  and 
enforcement  activities  related  to  hazardous  materials  shippers. 
UNISHIP  data  will  enable  the  modes  to  better  target  inspections 
and  take  prior  violations  into  consideration  when  assessing 
penalties. 

Another  example  of  intermodal  cooperation  is  our  implementation 
of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act.   We  are  working  with  the  Coast  Guard, 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  industry,  to  enhance  our 
national  capability  to  respond  to  oil  spills  from  pipelines.   The 
Coast  Guard  has  helped  us  develop  an  approach  to  reviewing 
pipeline  operator  response  plans,  distinguishing  response 
concerns  for  inland  situations  from  coastal  situations.   We  art 
working  with  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  to  provide  support  to  Area  Contingency  Planning 
Committees  so  that  they  understand  the  risks  posed  by  pipelines 
and  can  provide  risk  rankings  of  areas  of  environmental 
importance.   In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard  and  EPA  are  helping  us 
develop  a  national  pipeline  mapping  program  so  that  we  can 
graphically  depict  the  relationship  of  pipelines  to 
environmentally-sensitive  areas,  drinking  water  intakes  and  other 
sites  we  need  to  protect. 
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The  second  DOT  program  assigned  to  RSPA  as  the  lead  Secretarial 
agent  is  coordinating  the  Department's  response  to  emergencies 
that  threaten  the  Nation's  transportation  system.   Catastrophes 
such  as  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  floods  can  seriously  disrupt 
the  transportation  network.   As  Secretary  Pena  testified  before 
this  Subcommittee  last  month,  the  recent  Los  Angeles  earthquake 
provides  a  good  illustration  of  the  Department's  coordinated 
response  to  emergencies.   RSPA  is  the  Secretary's  crisis 
coordinator,  and  as  such  is  the  focal  point  in  the  Department  for 
gathering  information  and  identifying  what  needs  to  be 
accomplished  during  a  crisis.   RSPA's  direction  from  the 
Secretary  is  to  put  people  first  by  ensuring  that  disaster  relief 
efforts  restore  mobility  and  commerce  to  users  in  an  effective 
and  efficient  manner. 

RSPA's  specific  role  is  to  coordinate  the  entire  Department's 
efforts  to  assist  States  and  local  communities  in  restoring  the 
transportation  infrastructure  to  safe  operation  and  procuring 
transportation  services  to  move  essential  relief  supplies  and 
personnel.   The  modal  administrations  use  on-scene  engineers  and 
safety  inspectors  to  assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
assuring  the  safety  of  local  transportation  structures.   To 
ensure  an  aggressive  emergency  response  capability,  RSPA  is 
working  to  upgrade  our  communications  and  information  systems  by 
completing  the  graphic  mapping  capability,  and  linking  the  two 
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other  operations  centers  operated  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  in  order  to  harness  and 

capitalize  on  their  expertise  in  communications  systems. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address 
RSPA's  contributions  to  cross-modal  safety.   I  would  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  o£  the  subcommittee,  my  neune  is 
Lawrence  L.  Schulman.   I  am  the  Associate  Administra^'or  for 
Technical  Assistance  and  Safety,  Federal  Transit  Administration 
(FTA) .   Thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  this  morning  to  talk  about 
a  topic  very  important  to  us,  transit  safety. 

Safety  is  an  issue  that  transcends  departmental  modes  and 
deserves  the  coordinated,  consistent  and  systematic  approach  that 
Secretary  Pena  spoke  about  in  his  testimony  before  you  last 
month.   In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  testimony  today  will 
cover  two  discrete  topics:  first,  I  will  review  and  discuss  FTA 
safety  issues,  and,  second,  I  will  describe  the  Department's 
multimodal  safety  training  efforts,  and  how  they  are  administered 
and  coordinated  by  the  Department's  Transportation  Safety 
Institute  in  Oklahoma  City. 
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FTA'S  ROLE  IN  SAFETY 

First,  the  FTA'a  role  in  transit  safety.   In  that  regard, 
the  FTA'S  legislative  authority  is  basic  to  any  discussion  of  our 
safety  role,  which  is  quite  different  from  other  DOT  agencies. 
You  may  recall,  for  exaunple,  that  the  FTA,  before  it  became  part 
of  DOT  in  1968,  was  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.   This  difference  is  most  significant  in  the 
area  of  safety,  which  is  a  critical  part  of  the  functions  of 
other  DOT  agencies.   The  other  modal  administrations  generally 
have  specific  statutory  safety  mandates  that  authorize  them  to 
regulate  the  industries  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction.   In 
contrast,  FTA  has  very  limited  statutory  safety  regulatory 
authority  and  primarily  is  a  grant-making  agency. 

FTA  STATUTORY  SAFETY  AUTHORITY 
GENERAL  SAFETY  AND  SECURITY  MANDATES 

Let  me  now  discuss  FTA's  specific  statutory  safety  mandates. 
Section  22  of  the  FT  Act  authorizes  the  FTA  to  investigate 
conditions  in  local  transit  operations  that  the  Administrator 
believes  create  hazards  and  to  require  that  actions  be  taken  to 
correct  or  eliminate  those  hazards.   We  have,  used  this  authority 
infrequently,  generally  in  response  to  congressional  requests 
that  we  do  so.   Our  most  recent  use  of  this  authority  was  in  New 
York  City,  and  involved  a  comprehensive  safety  investigation  of 
the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority. 
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In  addition,  section  24  of  the  FT  Act  specifically 
authorizes  FTA  to  make  capital  grants  for  crime  prevention  and 
security.   And  section  9  of  the  Act  recjuires  that  recipients  of 
those  formula  funds  spend  no  less  than  one  percent  of  funds 
received  under  authority  of  that  section  on  transit  security 
projects . 

DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  TESTING  PROGRAMS 

The  most  specific  safety  authority  the  agency  has  been 
granted  is  that  under  the  Omnibus  Transportation  Employee  Testing 
Act  of  1991  (Pub.  L.  102-143),  which  recjuires  Departmental 
agencies,  including  FTA,  to  issue  rules  requiring  safety  workers 
to  be  subject  to  drug  and  alcohol  testing.   Along  with  other 
Departmental  agencies,  on  February  15,  1994,  we  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  our  final  rules  in  this  regard.   Our  rules  apply 
to  recipients  of  funds  under  our  section  3,  9,  and  18  programs, 
and  cover  some  200,000  transit  safety  workers.   The  rules  require 
pre-employment,  post-accident,  reasonable  suspicion,  random,  and 
return  to  duty  testing  for  alcohol  misuse  and  prohibited  drug 
use . 

STATE  SAFETY  OVERSIGHT  PROGRAM 

While  commuter  rail  systems  funded  by  FTA  are  subject  to  FRA 
safety  jurisdiction,  light  and  heavy  mass  transit  rail  systems 
are  not  subject  to  any  Federal  safety  oversight.   Congress 
addressed  this  issue  in  the  1991  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA)  by  adding  section  28  to  the 
FT  Act,  which  requires  the  FTA  to  develop  a  rule  requiring  a 
State  to  establish  an  agency  to  provide  safety  oversight  of  any 
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rail  mass  tra^iait  systems  in  the  State  not  under  FRA's 
jurisdiction.   The  FTA  has  issued  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 
on  this  program,  and  we  will  be  holding  a  public  hearing  on  the 
rule  on  March  8,  1994,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  short,  aside  from  the  alcohol  and  drug  testing 
regulations.  Congress  has  provided  the  FTA  with  limited  safety 
authority.   The  reason  is  simple:   transit  safety  is 
fundamentally  a  local  matter.   In  the  early  days  of  transit,  the 
responsibility  and  accountability  for  safety  transit  was  vested 
in  State  public  utility  commissions,  in  local  transit 
commissions,  and  in  the  general  purpose  agencies  of  government 
that  issued  franchises  for  and  oversaw  the  private  operation  of 
transit  systems  on  city  streets.   with  the  advent  of  public 
transit  authorities,  that  local  safety  focus  continued.   The  FTA 
primarily  is  involved  in  providing  financial  assistance  to 
transit  systems  around  the  country,  not  in  regulating  their 
safety  or  operation. 

TRANSIT  SAFETY  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Within  this  context,  we  have  had  a  transit  safety  technical 
assiiitance  program  in  effect  for  many  years  focusing  on  training 
and  informational  activities.   A  key  element  of  the  program  is 
the  principle  of  system  safety  and  system  security.   System 
safety  is  a  methodology  by  which  a  transit  agency  can  take  a 
proactive  approach  to  minimizing  hazards  and  responding  to 
incidents.   We  encourage  our  grantees  to  develop  a  System  Safety 
and  Security  Program  Plan,  which  describes  the  persons,  the 
resources,  and  the  process  for  preventing,  responding  to,  and 
investigating  accidents  and  incidents.   It  assigns  roles  and 
responsibilities . 
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The  FTA  safety  program  has  focused  most  of  its  resources  on 
training  local  transit  officials  in  professional  safety  and 
security  practices  essential  to  effective  local  safety  progreuns . 
The  FTA  training  prograjn  at  the  Transportation  Satety  Institute 
(TSI)  has  included  system  safety,  accident  investigation,  and  bus 
operator  safety.   Recent  additions  to  the  curriculum  include 
alternative  fuels  safety,  system  security,  emergency 
preparedness,  accident  prevention,  substeuice  abuse  management  and 
industrial  safety.   The  TSI  transit  safety  training  curriculum 
currently  includes  over  a  dozen  different  courses.   FTA  has 
trained  over  30,000  transit  professionals  since  it  began  training 
at  TSI  in  1976. 

FTA  has  supplemented  these  technical  assistance  activities 
with  industry  guidelines  on  a  variety  of  safety  topics,  including 
emergency  preparedness  and  materials  f lanmability .   These 
guidelines  outline  recommended  practices  in  documents  that  we 
make  available  to  our  grantees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  safety  and  security  prograun  areas  that 
we  have  emphasized  include  safety  data  reporting,  emergency 
management,  and  intermodal  activities. 


REPORTING  DATA 

Early  on,  FTA  established  a  partnership  with  rail  transit 
agencies  for  reporting  safety  data  on  accidents,  deaths,  and 
injuries.   The  so-called  SIRAS  program  augmented  a  limited  set  of 
safety  statistics  that  were  included  in  FTA's  broader  section  15 
reporting  system  for  transit  financial  and  operating  data.   In 
1991,  the  section  15  reporting  progreua  was  expemded  to  replace 
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the  voluntary  SIRAS  program  and  now  includes  mandatory  safety 
data.   In  addition,  section  15  is  being  expanded  to  include 
employee  data  and  security  and  crime  statistics.   National  safety 
statistics  in  all  modes  of  transit  provide  the  Department  and  the 
public  with  information  on  transit  safety  that  is  used  for 
planning  and  identifying  safety  hazards. 

EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

Emergency  preparedness  is  an  ongoing  concern  for  transit 
managers  and  local  fire,  police,  and  emergency  medical  units  that 
respond  to  transit  emergencies.   FTA  currently  is  developing  an 
emergency  management  training  course  that  will  prepare  these 
personnel  to  plan,  respond,  and  recover  from  minor  accidents  or 
major  disasters.   FTA  has  written  guidelines  for  both  bus  and 
rail  emergency  preparedness  and  for  response  to  fires,  especially 
in  rail  tunnels.   FTA  has  developed  recommended  fire  safety 
guidelines  for  material  selection  for  buses  and  railcars  and  will 
continue  to  integrate  the  latest  developments  in  material 
technology  and  testing.   In  response  to  the  recent  earthquake  in 
Los  Angeles,  for  exeuiqple,  the  safety  office  assisted  FRA  in 
providing  the  approvals  necessary  to  expeditiously  lease  25 
bi- level  commuter  cars  for  use  in  expeinding  the  Los  Angeles 
METROLINK  service  to  meet  the  emergency. 

MULTIMODAL  ACTIVITIES 

FTA  is  cooperating  with  FHWA  and  FRA  in  the  area  of  grade 
crossing  safety.   It  shares  an  interest  with  FRA  in  the  safety  of 
steel  wheel- -and  maglev  rail  safety.   It  works  with  NHTSA  and 
FHWA's  Office  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  in  road  vehicle  safety 
matters  and  has  taken  the  lead  in  matters  involving  materials 
f leunmability  and  toxicity.   Safety  officials  throughout  DOT 
recognize  FTA  expertise  in  the  safe  handling  and  use  of 
alternative  fuels. 
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SAFETY  AND  SECURITY  PROGRAM  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  this  part  o£  my  testimony  by 
highlighting  the  safety  and  security  areas  we  will  be 
emphasizing: 

Transit  Security:   FTA  has  an  ongoing  security  progreua  that 
includes  training  in  system  security.   In  1992,  FTA  conducted  a 
workshop  which  exeunined  the  relationship  between  transit  security 
and  the  environment  o£  crime,  gangs,  drugs,  and  vagrancy  within 
the  community  in  which  the  transit  system  operates.   At  the 
direction  o£  the  Administrator,  an  expanded  FY  1994  Security 
Program  is  in  preparation. 


State  Safetv  Oversight:   During  1994,  FTA  will  complete  a 
major  rulemaking,  as  discussed  earlier,  that  will  mandate  state 
oversight  of  rail  fixed  guideway  systems.   This  rule  will  promote 
a  new  safety  partnership  between  the  FTA  and  state  safety 
oversight  agencies,  will  improve  safety  and  security  data 
collection,  and  will  promote  increased  professionalism  for  safety 
officials  at  both  state  oversight  and  local  operating  levels. 

Substance  Abuse :   As  noted  earlier,  FTA  has  recently  issued 
rules  re<3uiring  drug  euad  alcohol  testing  programs  to  be 
implemented  at  transit  agencies  that  receive  FTA  financial 
assistance.   Both  new  rules  will  be  supported  by  outreach  and 
technical  support  to  assist  transit  industry  implementation  of 
these  regulations . 
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Performance  Statistics:   Within  the  last  two  years,  FTA  has 
upgraded  the  safety  reporting  element  of  the  Section  15  Reporting 
System,  and  has  inaugurated  an  annual  Transit  Safety  Statistics 
Report  (SAMIS).   FTA  is  further  expanding  the  Section  15 
reporting  system  to  include  data  on  security  performance  and 
employee  safety. 

Grade  Crossing  Safety:   FTA  is  working  with  FRA  and  FHWA  in 
developing  a  major  multimodal  program  to  promote  safety  at  grade 
crossings  for  light  rail  and  commuter  rail.   Through  recent  funds 
provided  by  the  three  agencies,  LACMYA  has  demonstrated  an  active 
grade  crossing  automatic  security  enforcement  system  that  is 
reducing  the  number  of  rail  crossing  violations. 

Alternative  Fuels:   Alternative  fuels  re<iuire  special 
handling  to  assure  their  safe  use.   In  light  of  congressional 
mandates  on  the  use  of  such  fuels,  FTA  will  monitor  the 
introduction  of  these  fuels  and  develop  appropriate  training  and 
technical  assistance  materials.   A  training  course  in  the  safe 
handling  of  alternative  fuels  has  been  underway  at  TSI  since 
early  1993  and  is  on-going.   As  a  result  of  a  technical 
assessment  performed  at  a  number  of  treuisit  authorities,  the  FTA 
issued  a  bulletin  to  the  industry  on  approaches  to  inqproving 
safety. 

That  concludes  my  testimony  on  FTA  issues. 

TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  at  DOT,  let  me  now 
discuss  the  Department's  Transportation  Safety  Institute.   This 
institute,  owned  by  DOT  and   administered  through  the  Research  and 
Special  Progreuns  Administration  (RSPA) ,  provides  safety  amd 
security  training  for  a  number  of  DOT  administrations  and  other 
Federal  departments.   I  have  been  asked  to  speak  for  all  of  them. 
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TSI  is  located  at  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's 
(FAA)  Mike  Monroney  Aeronautical  Center  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.   The  Institute  was  established  in  1971  to  provide 
centralized  training  for  all  modes  of  transportation  in  accident 
and  incident  investigation,  regulatory  compliance,  and  safety 
management . 

Additionally,  the  Institute  was  chartered  to  conduct  studies 
of  operational  problems  relating  to  the  full  range  of 
transportation  safety  and  security  matters  affecting  one  or  more 
transportation  modes;  summarize  current  practices  relating  to 
transportation  safety  and  security;  and  experiment  with  accident 
investigation  procedures  and  recommend  improved  procedures. 

The  Institute  provides  consulting  services  to  all  Federal 
agencies  in  matters  of  transportation  safety  and  security. 
Additionally,  the  Institute  is  a  major  DOT  outreach  resource  that 
would  provide  training  to  personnel  of  state  and  local  government 
and  industrial  organizations. 

TSI  is  funded  and  staffed  with  resources  provided  from 
sponsoring  Federal  agencies  through  reimbursedsle  agreements. 
Sponsor  costs  are  reduced  by  tuition  and  user  fees  charged  to 
non-sponsor  participants.   Although  recovery  of  cost  through  fees 
and  tuitions  is  limited  and  only  permitted  under  specific 
legislative  authority,  the  Institute  currently  recovers  about  10 
percent  of  its  total  operating  cost.   Since  its  establishment  in 
1971,  the  Institute  has  trained  over  260,000  students  in 
transportation  safety  and  security  topics.   Additionally, 
hundreds  of  technical  assistance  and  evaluation  tasks  have  been 
provided  to  numerous  clients. 
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TSI  currently  has  25  sponsors,  offers  over  125  courses,  and 
is  carrying  axx   annual  student  load  of  over  27,000.   Seventeen  of 
the  sponsors  are  DOT  agencies  and  offices,  with  the  rest  coming 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  Department  of  Energy,  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  National  Safety  Council. 
Tb  .-ough   its  multiple  training  activities,  the  Department 
encourages  and  uses  cross  modal  expertise  and  resources.   A  few 
examples  of  this  joint  DOT  approach: 

♦  The  FAA's  training  academy  and  the  Civil  Aeromedical 
Institute  are  both  located  at  the  Aeronautical  Center  thereby 
facilitating  intermodal  exchange,  improving  standardized 
methods  and  reducing  duplication  of  effort. 

♦  Through  collocation  of  the  FHWA  Howard  Motor  Carrier  Academy 
with  TSI,  course  material  and  resources  including 
instructors,  expertise  and  equipm^^nt  are  shared  with  RSPA  in 
providing  hazardous  materials  training  to  over  8,000  highway, 
enforcement,  and  motor  carrier  personnel  annually.   In 
addition,  NHTSA  assists  FHWA  through  the  joint  use  of  high 
tech  equipment,  photo  and  instructor  development  training, 
and  trainers  on  loeui  from  each  other '  s  progrsuns .   Both  modes 
share  common  objectives  -  enforcement,  regulation  and 
investigation. 

♦  TSI  provides  the  FAA  Flight  Stemdards  Service  Regulatory 
Support  Division  with  training  support  by  conducting 
worldwide  seminars.   This  involves  a  system  to  recover  costs 
for  their  stauidardization  seminars.   Since  the  inception  of 
the  project  in  1993,  TSI  has  enrolled  approximately  4,0  00 
seminar  participemts .   This  support  agreement  is  possible 
because  of  the  existing  relationship  and  collocation  of  the 
FAA  and  Aircraft  Accident  Investigation  progreun  at  TSI. 
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♦  TSI  provides  technical  training  that  is  attended  by  DOD 
personnel  in  the  area  of  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials.   Approximately  1000  DOD  personnel  were  trained  in 
FY  19  93  and  an  equal  or  greater  number  are  projected  in  FY 
1994.   In  1993  TSI  developed  a  pipeline  safety  training 
program  specifically  for  DOD.   The  evolution  of  this  course 
was  due  to  RSPA's  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  Program  and 
expertise  at  TSI. 

♦  TSI  is  working  with  FTA,  RSPA,  and  FAA  to  deliver  various 
OSHA/DOT  related  training  programs .   These  include,  for 
example,  bloodbome  pathogens  training  for  investigators, 
industrial  safety  training,  and  asbestos  training.   These 
training  blocks  are  all  transferable  to  other  modes. 

♦  The  Interagency  Committee  for  Aviation  Policy  (ICAP)  was 
established  by  GSA  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  the  development 
of  policy  guidance  euid  steuidards  covering  government  civilian 
aircraft.  By  agreement  among  FAA,  TSI,  and  GSA,  aviation 
training,  progreun  management,  support,  auid  technical 
assistance  required  of  GSA  by  0MB  will  be  provided  by  TSI. 
This  initiative  is  possible  because  of  the  collocation  at  TSI 
of  the  FAA  Aircraft  Accident  Investigation  program,  which 
provides  the  nucleus  of  the  ICAP  effort. 

♦  The  USCG  is  in  the  process  of  locating  its  Hazardous 
Materials  Container  Inspection  Training  anxd   Assisteuace  Team 
at  TSI.   This  is,  in  large  part,  because  of  the  hazardous 
materials  and  other  safety,  health,  and  environmental 
expertise  amd  resources  available  through  other  modal 
programs  at  TSI. 
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♦  In  all  hazardous  materials  training  activities,  TSI  provides 
uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  application  of 
tramsportation  safety  regfulations  to  industry  and  the 
enforcement  community. 

♦  For  the  future,  DOT  intends  to  continue  to  use  TSI  as  its 
primary  sources  of  safety  and  security  training.   The 
synergism  developed  on  training  issues  is  fostered  by  the 
intermodal  environment  at  TSI  -  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  DOT. 

On  a  continuing  level,  TSI  will  expemd  its  development  and 
use  of  remote  training  techniques.   TSI  has  practiced 
delivery  of  training  at  or  near  the  clients  work  place  for 
years.   Currently,  TSI  conducts  over  85  percent  of  its 
training  at  on-site  locations  throughout  the  country.   This 
practice  has  extended  the  return  on  training  dollars  by 
eliminating  the  expense  of  student  travel  which  is  now  at 
about  twice  the  cost  of  delivering  the  training.   TSI  costs 
for  FY-93  were  slightly  less  than  $10  per  student -hour 
trained. 

TSI  is  developing  more  advanced  training  delivery  methods 
and  systems;  for  exeunple: 

Nationwide  satellite  delivery  of  training,  including 
esteiblishment  of  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Environmental  Center  for  use  of  the  Army  Satellite 
System,  and  an  agreement  with  U.  S.  Postal  Service 
Training  Center  for  use  of  their  satellite  facilities. 

Continue  a  recent  partnership  with  INET  and  AT&T  which 
applies  artificial  intelligence  to  interactive 
multi-media,  self -train  systems,  with  nationwide 
delivery  and  on-demand  access . 
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Developing  a  hazardous  material  computer-based  training 
program  in  a  joint  e££ort  with  Williams  Communication. 

Joint  venture  with  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
National  Safety  Council  to  deliver  a  national 
train-the-trainer  program  in  hazardous  materials. 

As  it  has  done  since  its  inception,  TSX  will  continue  to 
provide  training  on  high  priority  safety  issues .   TSI ' s  role  with 
industry  organizations  should  remain  constant  as  that  of  a  bridge 
between  inception  of  a  new  progreun  or  processes  and  the  mature 
state  when  the  private  sector  fills  the  re<3uirement . 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  statement.   I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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